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Situation supposed in the dialogue. 
Persons— Sokrates and Almbi- 
ades 1 

Exorbitant hopes and political am- 
bition of Alkibiades 2 

Questions put bv Sokrates, in re- 
ference to Alkibiades in his 
Intended function as adviser of 
the Athenians. What does he 
intend to advise them upon? 
What has he learnt, and what 
doesheknow? ib. 

Alkibiades intends to advise the 
Athenians on questions of war 
and peace. Questions of So- 
krates thereupon. We must 
fight those whom it is better to 
fl^t— to what standard does 
better refer? To just and un> 
just 8 

How, or from whom, has Alkibiades 
learnt to discern or distinguish 
Just and Unjust? He never 
learnt it from any one ; he 
always knew it, even as a bov . . 4 

Answer amended. Alkibiades 
learnt it from the multitude, as 
he learnt to speak Greek.— The 
multitude cannot teach just and 
m^just, for they are at variance 
amons themselves about it. Al« 
kibiades is eoing to advise the 
Athenians about what he does 
not know himself 5 

Answer farther amended. The 
Athenians do not generally de- 
bate about just or unjust— which 
they consider plain to everv one 
—but about expedient and inex- 
pedient, which are not ooinci- 
aent with just and ui^ust. But 
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neither does Alkibiades know 
the expedient. He asks So- 
bates to explain. Sokrates de- 
clines: he can do nothing but 
question 6 

Comment on the preceding — 
Sokratic method — the respon- 
dent makes the discoveries for 
himself ib. 

Alkibiades is brouf(ht to admit 
that whatever is iust, is good, 
honourable, expedient: andthat 
whoever acts honourably, both 
does well, and procures for him- 
self happiness thereby. Ek^ui- 
vocal reasoning of Sokiates . . 7 

Humiliation of Alkibiades. Other 
Athenian statesmen are equally 
ignorant. But the real op- 
ponents, against whom Alkiln- 
ades is to measure himself, are, 
the kings of Sparta and Persia. 
Eulogistic description of those 
kings. To matoh them, Alkibi- 
ades must make himself as good 
as possible 8 

But good— for what end, and under 
what circumstances? (Abundant 
illustrative examples 9 

Alkibiades, puzzled and humi- 
liated, confesses his ignorance. 
Encouragement given by So- 
krates. It is an advantf^e to 
make such discovery in youth .. 10 

Platonic Dialectic— its actual effect 
—its anticipated effect— appli- 
cable to the season of youth . . 11 

Know Thyself— Delphian maxim 
—its urffent importance— What 
is mjrseU? My mind is myself ib. 

I cannot know myself, except by 
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looldiig into another mind. Self- 
fcoowledge is temperance. Tem- 
perance andJustfce are the con- 
oitiona both of happiness and of 
freedom 11 

Alkibiades feels himself unworthy 
to be free, and declares that he 
will noTor qidt Sokrates .. .. 12 

Second Alkibiades-Hritaation sup- 
poeed .. .. a. 

Danger of mistake in praying to 
the Oods for gifts which may 
proTO mischieTous. Most men 
are nnwise. Unwise is the 
generic word: madmen, a par- 
ucnlar variety under it ib. 

Relation between a generic term, 
and the spedflc terms compre- 
hended under it, was not tiien 

fy«niHai» 18 

Frequent cases, in which men 
Dray for supposed benefits, and 
fina that when obtained, they 
are misfortunes. Every one 
frmdes that he knows wnat is 
beneficial : mischiefs of ignor- 
ance 14 

Mistake in predicaUons about ig- 
norance generally. We must dis- 
criminate. Ignorance of whatf 
Ignorance of good, is always 
^achievous : ignorance of other 
things, not always ib. 

Wise public counsellors are few. 
Upon what ffround do we call 
these few me 7 Not because 
they possess merely special arts 
or accomplishments, but because 
they know besides, upon what 
occasions and under wnat limits 
each of these accomplishments 
ought to be used 15 

Speml accomplishments, without 
the knowledge of the good or 
profitable, are oftener hurtful 
tiban beneficial 16 

It is unsafe for Alkibiades to pro- 
ceed with his sacrifice, until he 
has learnt what is the proper 
language to address to the Qods. 
He renounces hLi sacrifice, and 
throws himself upon the counsel 
ofSokrates A. 

DiiSFerent critiGal opinions respect- 
ing these two dialogues .. .. 17 

Grounds for disallowing them— 
less strong against the Second 
than against toe First 18 

The supposed grounds for disal- 
lowance are in reality only marks 
of inferiority 19 
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The two dialogues may probably 
be among Plato's earlier compo- 
sitions 20 

Analofl^ with various dialogues in 
the xenophontic Memorabilia- 
Purpose of Sokrates to humble 
presumptuous young men .. .. 21 

Fitness of the name and character 
of Alkibiades for idealising this 
feature in Sokrates i6. 

Plato's manner of replying to the 
accnsors of Sokrates. ^Magical 
influence ascribed to the conver- 
sation of Sokrates 22 

The purpose proclaimed bv So- 
krates m the Apology is followed 
out in Alkibiades L Warfare 
against the false persuasion of 
knowledge 24 

DifBculties multiplied for the pur- 
pose of bringing Alkibiades to a 
conviction of his own ignor- 
ance 26 

Sokrates furnishes no means of 
solving these difficulties. He 
exhorts to Justice and l^rtue— 
but these are acknowledged In- 
cognita .. .. 26 

ProlMty of AUdbiadds L— Ex- 
treme multiplication of iUustca- 
tive examples— How explained ib. 

Alkibiadte IL leaves its problem 
avowedly undetermined .. .. 27 

Sokrates commends the practice of 
praying to the €k>ds for favours 
undefined— his views about the 
semi -rregular, semi • irregular 
agai(7 of the Ck>ds— he prays 
to them for premonitory vram- 
ings 28 

Comparison of Alkibiadte n. with 
the Xenqphontic Memorabilia, 
especially the conversation of 
Sokrates with Enthydemus. So- 
krates not always consistent witii 
himself 29 

Remarkable doctrine of Alkibiadds 
IL— that knowledge is not al- 
ways Good. The Knowledge of 
Good itself Ab indispensable : 
without thaL the knowledge of 
other things u more hurtfuiUian 
beneficial ib. 

Knowledge of Good— appears pos- 
tulated and divined, m many of 
the Platonic dialMnes, under 
different titles 81 

The Good— the Profitable— what 
is it?— How are we to know it? 
Plato leaves this nndetomined Uk 
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Hippias Major— dtnation sapposed 
— chaxacter of the diafoffoe. 
Sarcasm and mockery aga^jist 
Hippias 88 

Beal debate between the historical 
Sokrates and Hippias in the 
Xenophontic Memoiabilia— ^ab- 
ject of that debate 84 

Opening of the Hippias Minor— 
Hippias describee the successful 
circuit which he had made 
through Greece, and the renown 
as well as the gain acquired by 
his lectures 85 

Hippias had met with no success 
at Sparta. Whv the Spartans 
did not admit nis instructions 
—their law forbids i&. 

Question, What is law ? The law- 
makers always aim at the Profit- 
able, but sometimes fisdl to at- 
tain it When th^ ffdl, they 
fail to attain law. The lawful is 
the Profitable : the Unprofitable 
is also unlawful 86 

Comparison of the argument of 
the Platonic Sokrates with that 
of the Xenophontic Sokrates . . 87 

The Just or Good is the beneficial 
or profitable. This is Uie only 
explanation which Plato ever 
giTos— land to this he does not 
always adhere 88 

Lectures of Hippias at Sparta— not 
upon geometry, or astronomy, 
AC., but upon the question — 
What pursuits are beautiful, fine, 
and honourable for youth ? . . . . 89 

Question put bv Senates, in the 
name ox a friend in the back- 
ground, who has iust been 
puzzling him with it— What is 
theBeautiful? ib. 

Hippias thinlu the question easy 
to answer 40 

Justice, Wisdom, Beauty must each 
be something. What is Beauty, 
or the Beautiful? ib. 

Hippias does not understand the 
question. He answers by indi- 
cating one particularly beautiful 
object ib. 

CroM-questioninff by Sokratea— 
Other things also are beautiful ; 
but each wing is beautiful only 
by comparison, or under some 
parttCTlajr drcnmstances — it is 
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sometimes beautiful, sometimes 
not beautiful 41 

Second answer of Hippiaa— (i'oZd, 
is that by the presence of which 
aU things become beautiful- 
scrutiny applied to the answer. 
Complaint dt Hippias about 
Tulgar analogMS Hb, 

Third answer of Hippias— ques- 
tions upon it— proof {dven that 
it fkils of univeraal application . . 42 

Fartiier answers, suggested by 
Sokrates himself— 1. The Suit- 
able or Becoming— objections 
thereunto— it is r^ected .. .. 48 

2. The useful or profitable— ob- 
jections— it will not hold .. .. 44 

8. The Beautiful is a variety of 
the Pleasurable— that which is 
received through the eye and 
the ear 4& 

Objections to this last— What pro- 
perty is there common to both 
sight and hearing, which confers 
upon the pleasures of these two 
senses the ezdusiye privilege of 
being beautiful? ib. 

Answer — There is, belonging to 
each and to botn in common, 
the property of being innocuous 
and profitable pleasures — upon 
this ground they are called 
beautiful 46 

This will not hold— the Profitable 
is the cause of Good, and is 
therefore different from Good— 
to say that the beautiful is the 
Profitable, is to say that it is 
different from Good — but this 
has been already declared inad- 
missible ib. 

Remarks upon the Dialogue— the 
explanations ascribed to Hippias 
are special conspicuous examples: 
those ascribed to Sobates are 
attempts to assign some general 
concept 47 

Analogy between the explanations 
here ascribed to Sokrates, and 
those given by the Xenophontic 
Sokrates in the Memorabilia . . 49 

Gondudinff thrust exchanged be- 
tween mppias and Sokrates . . 61 

Rhetoric against Dialectic .. .. 62 

Men who dealt with real life, con- 
trasted with the speculative and 
analytical philosophers .. .. <5u 
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Concrete Aggregates— abstract or 
logical i^gregates. Distinct 
aptitudes required by Aristotle 
for the Dialectician 58 

Antithesis of Absolute and Rela- 
tiTe. here brought into debate . 
by Plato, in re^urd to the Idea 
of Beauty 64 

Hippias Aunor — characters and 
mtnation supposed 66 

Hippias has Just delivered a lec- 
ture, in which he extols Achilles 
as better than Odysseus — the 
veracious and straightforward 
hero better than the mendacious 
and crafty 56 

This is contested by Sokrates. The 
veracious man and the menda- 
cious man are one and the same 
—the only man who can answer 
truly if he chooses, is he who 
can also answer fabely if he 

' chooses, i. e., the knowing man 
—the imorant man cannot make 
sure of doing either the one or 
theottier 67 

Analogy of special arts— it is onlv 
the arithmetician who can speak 
falsely on a question of arith- 
metic when he chooses ib. 

View of Sokrates respecting 
Achilles in the Hiad. He thinks 
that Achilles speaks f^Jsehood 
cleverly. Hippiu maintains that 
if Achules ever speaks falsehood, 
it is with an innocent purpose, 
whereas Odvssens does the like 
with fraudulent purpose .. .. 68 

Issue here taken — Sokrates con- 
tends that those who hurt, or 
cheat, or lie wilfully, are better 
than those who do the like 
unwillingly— he entreats Hippias 
to enlighten him and answer his 
questions ib. 

Questions of Sokrates— multiplied 
analogies of the special arts. The 
unskiuul artist, who runs, 
wrestles, or sings badly, whether 
he will or not, is worse than the 
skilful, who can sing well when 
he chooses, but can also sing 
badly when he chooses 69 

It is better to have the mind of a 
bowman who misses his mark 
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only by design, than that of one 
who misses even when he in- 
tends to hit 60 

Dissent and repugnance of Hippias ib. 

Conclusion — That none but the 
good man can do evil wilfully : 
the bad man does evil unwill- 
ingly. Hippias cannot resist the 
reasoning, but will not accept 
the conclusion — Sokrates con- 
fesses bds perplexity 61 

Remarks on the dialogue. If the 
parts had been inverted, the 
dialojpe would have been cited 
by critics as a specimen of the 
sophistry and corruption of the 
Sophists 02 

Polmnical purpose of the dialogue 
-Hippias numiliated by So- 
krates 68 

Philosophical purpose of the dia- 
lOjgue— theory of the Dialogues 
or Search generally, and of 
Knowledge as understood by 
Plato .. ib. 

The Hippias is an exemplification 
of this theory— Sokrates sets 
forth a case of confusion, and 
avows his inability to clear it 
up. Confusion — shown up in 
the Lesser Hippias— Error in 
theQreater ' 64 

The thesiB maintained here by So- 
krates, is also aflSrmed by the 
historical Sokrates in the xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia 66 

Anstotle combats the thesis. Ar- 
^niments a«ainst it 67 

Mistake of Sokrates and Plato in 
dwelling too exclusively on the 
intellecnial conditions of human 
conduct ib. 

They rely too much on the analogy 
of the special arts— they take 
no note of the tacit assumptions 
underlying the epithets of praise 
and blame 68 

Value of a Dialogue of Search, 
that it shall be suggestive, and 
that it shall bring before us 
different aspects of the question 
under review .. 60 

Antithesis between Bhetoric and 
Dialectic 70 
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HlPFAROHUS— MINO& 



Hipparchus- Question— What is 
tne definition of Lover of Gain? 
He is one who thinks it right to 



gain from things worth nothing. 
Sokrates cross-examines upon 
this explanation. No man ex- 
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pects to gain from things which 
he knows to he worth nottiing : 
in this sense, no man is a loTer 
ofgain 91 

Gain is good. Every man Iotos 
cood: therefore aU men ace 
foyers of gain 72 

Apparent contradiction. Sokrates 
accnses the companion of trying 
to deoeiTe him — aocnaation is 
retorted npon Sokrates 78 

Precept inscribed formerly by Hip- 
par&ns the Peisi8trand-4ieyer 
deceive a friend. Eulogy of Hip- 
parchns by Sokrates i&. 

Sokrates allows the companion to 
retract some of Us answers. The 
companion afiSrms that some 
gain is good, other gain is evil .. 74 

Questions by Sokrates— bad gain 
is gain, as much as good gain. 
What IS the common property, 
.in yirtue of which both are 
called Gain? Every acquisi- 
tion, made with no outlay, or 
with a smallw outlay, is gain. 
Objections— the acqumtion may 
be evil— embarrassment con- 
fessed a. 

It ia essential to min, that the 
acquisition made shall be greater 
not merely in quantity, but also 
in value, than the outlay. The 
valuable is the profitable— the 
profitable is the good. Conclu- 
sion comes back. That Gain is 
Good 76 

Becapitulation. The debate has 
shown that all gain ia good, and 
Uiat there is no evil gain— all 
men are lovers of gain — no 
man ought to be reproached 
for being so— the companion is 
compeUed to admit this, though he 
declares that he is not persuaded tb. 

Minos. Question put by Sokrates 
to the companion, What is Law, 
or The Law? All law ia the 
same, quatenus law : what is the 
common constituent attribute ?. . 76 

Answer— Law is, 1. The conse- 
crated and binding customs. 2. 
The decree of the city. & So- 
cial or civic opinion %b. 

Cross-examination by Sokrates — 
just and lawfully-behaving men 
are so through law; uigust and 
lawless men are so through ttie 
absence of law. Law is highly 
honourable and useful : lawless- 
ness is ruinous. Accordingly, 
bad decrees of the city— or Bad 
■odal opinion— cannot he law . . 77 
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Suffgestion by Sokrates— Law is 
the good opinion of the city- 
hut «>odopmion is true opinion, 
or the finding out of reality. 
Law therefore wishes ^tends) to 
be the finding out of reality, 
though it does not always suc- 
ceed m doing so .. 77 

Objection taken by the Companion 
—That there is great discord- 
ance of laws in different places 
—he specifies several cases of 
such discordance at some length. 
Sokrates reproves his proliuty, 
and requests him to confine 
himself to question or answer . . 78 

Farther questions bv Sokrates— 
Things heavy and light, just 
and ui^ust, honourable and dis- 
honourable, ACt are so, and are 
accounted qo everywhere. Beal 
things are always accounted 
real Whoever fails in attaining 
the real, fails in attaining the 
lawful ib. 

There are laws of health and of 
cure, composed by the few phy- 
sicians wise upon those subjects, 
and unanimously declared by 
them. So also there are laws 
of farming, gardening, cookery, 
dedared oy the few wise m 
those respective pursuits. In 
like manner, the laws of a city 
are the judgments declared by 
the few wise men who know 
how to rule 79 

That which is right is the regal 
law, the only true and real law 
— ibaX which is not right, is not 
law, but only seems to be law in 
the eyes of the ignorant . . . . 80 

Minos, King of Krete— his laws 
were divine and excellent, and 
have remained unchanged from 
time immemorial ib. 

Question about the character of 
Minos— Homer and Hesiod de- 
clare him to have been admir- 
able, the Attic tragedians de- 
fame him as a tyrant, because he 
was an enemy of Athens . . . . 81 

That Minos was really admirable 
— and that he has found out 
truth and reality respecting the 
administration of the city— we 
may be sure from the fact that 
his laws have remained so long 
unaltered ib. 

The question is made more deter- 
minate — What is it that the 
good lawgiver prescribes and 
measures out for the health of 
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the mind, as the physician mea- 
sores out food and exercise for 
the body? Sokrates cannot tell. 
Close 81 

The Hipparchos and Minos are 
analogous to each other, and 
both of them inferior works of 
Plato, perhaps unfinished . . . . 82 

Hipparchus — double meaning of 
^tXoKtpS^ii and KtpSoi ib. 

State ot mind of the a^ent, as to 
knowled^, frequent mquir^ in 
Plato. JNo tenable defimtion 
found 83 

Admitting that there is bad gain, 
as well as good gain, what is 
the meaning of the word potn/ 
None is found ib. 

Purpose of Plato in the dialogue- 
to lay bare the confusion, and 
to force the mind of the re- 
spondent into efforts for clearing 
itup 84 

Historical narratiTe and comments 

gTen in the dialogue respecting 
ipparchus — afford no ground 
for aedaring the dialogue to be 
spurious ib. 

Minos. Question — What is the 
chaiacteristic property connoted 
by the word NoAio$ or law ?. . . . 86 

This question was discussed by the 
historical Sokrates, Memorabilia 
ofXenophon ib. 

Definitions of law— suggested and 
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refuted. Law includes, as a 
portion of its meaning, justice, 
goodness, usefulness, oc. Bad 
decrees are not laws 86 

Sokrates afltens that law is ertxj- 
where the same— it is the de- 
clared judgment and command 
of the wise man upon the snb- 
ject to which it refers— it is 
truth and reality, found out and 
OOTtifiedbvhim ST 

Reasoning of Sokrates in the Bfinos 
is unsound, but Platonic. The 
Good, True, and Real, coalesce 
in the mind of Plato— he ao* 
knowledges nothing to be Law, 
except what he thinks ought to 
be Law 88 

Plato worships the Ideal of his own 
mind — the work ot systematic 
constmctiye theory by the Wise 
Man 89 

Different applications of tins gene- . 
ral Flatomc view, in the Stmios, 
Politikus, Kratylus, &c. Natuna 
Rectitude of Law, Qovemment, 
Names, d^^ ib, 

Buloc^ on Bfinos, as having esta- 
blished laws on this divine type 
or natural rectitude 90 

The Minos was arranged by Ari- 
stophanes at first in a IMlogy 
along with the L^;es 91 

Explanations of the word Law — 
confusion in its meaning .. ..A. 
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Theaoes. 



Theages— has been declared spu- 
rious by some modem critics — 
grounds for such opinion not 
sufficient 98 

Persons of the dialogue— Sokrates, 
with Demodokus and Thea^te, 
father and son. Theagto (the 
son), eager to acquire know- 
ledge, desires to be placed under 
the teaching of a Sophist . . . . 99 

Sokrates questions Theagds, invit- 
ing him to specify what he wants t6. 

Theag6s desires to acquire that 
wiMom by which he can govern 
freemen with their own con- 
sent 100 

Incompetence of the best practical 
statesmen to teach any one else. 
'Dieagto requests that Sokrates 
will lumself teach him .. .. ib. 

Sokrates declares that he is not 



competent to teach — that he 
knows nothing except about 
matters of love. ThesgSs main- 
tains that many of his young 
friends have profited largely by 
the conversation of Sokrates .. 101 

Sokrates explains how this has 
sometimes nappened— he recites 
his experience of the divine sign 
or Daemon ib. 

The Dsemon is favourable to some 
persons, adverse to others. Upon 
this circumstance it depends how 
far any companion profits by the 
society of Sokrates, Aristeides 
has not learnt anything from 
Sokrates, yet has improved 
much by being near to him . . .. 102 

Theagte expresses his anxiety to 
be received as the companion of 
Sokrates 103 
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BamMfci on the Theagfta ■nnlony 
with the lAcbte 104 

Chief peculiarity of the Theagte— 
■tress laid upon the ditine sign 
orDsmon ib, 

Plato employs this divine sign here 
to render some explanation of 
the singularity and eccentricity 
of Sokntes, and of his unequal 
inilnence upon different com* 
panions ib. 

Sokimtes, while continuaUy finding 
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fault with other teachers, re- 
fused to teach himself— difB> 
culty of findingan excuse for his 
refusal The Theagte furnishes 

an excuse 106 

Plato does not always, nor in other 
dialogues, allude to the dirine 
sign m toe same way. Its cha- 
racter and working essentlallv 
impenetrable. Sokiates a piiri* 
le|^ person ,, ^ ^ ^ .. ib. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ESASTJI OB ANTSRAlBTJI^RiyALES. 



Xntsts— enbjeet and persons of the 
dialogue— dramatic introduction 
interesting yontha in the palas- 
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Two riTal BrastsB— one of them 
literary, devoted to philosophy 
—the other gymnarac, haong 
philosophy Uf. 

Question put by Sokratee— What 
is philosophy T It is the per* 
petnal accumulation of know- 
ledge, so as to make the largest 
somtotal 118 

In ttie case of the body, it is not 
the maximum of exerdse which 
does good, but the proper, mea- 
mixea quantity. For the mind 
also, it is not the maximum of 
knowledge, but the measured 
quantity which is good. Who 
Is the judge to detmnine this 
measure? ib. 

No answer glTen. What is the 
best eoi^iecrare? Answer of the 
literary Brastes. A man must 
learn that which will yield to 
l]Am the greatest reputauon as a 
philoeopber — as much as will 
enable nim to talk like an intel- 
ligent oltie, though not to 
jtactise 118 

Toe phflosopher is one who is 
■eorad-best in sereral different 
arts— a Pentathlus— who talks 
wellimoneacfa ib, 

Ob what occasi(»s can such second- 
best men be useful? There are 



always regular practitioners at 
hand, and no one will call in the 
second-best man when he can 
have the regular practitioner .. 114 

Philosophy cannot consist in mul- 
tiplication of learned acquire- 
ments ib. 

Sokiates changes his course of 
examination— questions put to 
show that there ia one special 
art, regal and nolitical, of ad- 
ministering and discriminating 
the bad from the good 115 

In this art the phuosopher must 
not only be second-b<»t, compe- 
tent to talk— but he must be a 
fully qualified practitioner, com- 

dpetenttoact ib. 
ose of the dialogue— humiliation 
of the literary Efrastes 116 

Remarks— animated manner <rf the 
dialoffue i6. 

Definition of philosophy — here 
sought for the first time— Pla- 
tonic conception of measure— 
reforee not (uscoTered 117 

View taken of the second-best 
critical talking man, as compared 
with the special proficient and 
pnctitioner 118 

Plato's view- that the philosopher 
has a proTince special to himself, 
distinct from other specialties— 
dimly indicated— reg^ or politi* 
calart 110 

Philosopher— the supreme artist 
controlling other aitists .. .. 120 
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of the dialogue. 
Difference of opinion among 
modem oltici as to its gennine- 
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Bhapsodes as a class in Qreece. 
Ther competed for prizes at the 
festivals. Ion has been trium- 
phant 124 
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Fanctions of the Rhapsodes. Re- 
citataon— exposition of the poets 
— arfoitrary exposition of the 
poets was then freqnent .. ..125 

The popnIari<7 o^ the Rhapsodes 
was chiefly derlTed from their 
recitation— powerful df ect which 
theyprodnced «b. 

Ion both reciter and expositor- 
Homer was oonddered more as 
an instmctor than as a poet . . 126 

Plato disregards and disapproTes 
the poetic or emotional working ib. 

Ion deToted himself to Homer ex- 
dusiTely. Questions of Sokrates 
to him— How hi4[>pens it tiiat 
yon cannot talk equally upon 
other poets? The po^c art is 
one 127 

Explanation giren by Sobates— 
both the Rhapsode and the Poet 
woric. not by art and system, but 
by diTine imqyiration— ^e poets 
are bereft of their reascm, and 
possessed by inspiration from 
someGod ib. 

Analccy of the Bfagnet, which 
hol^Tup hj attraction successiTo 
stages hi iron rings. The Gods 
first inspire Homer, then act 
through him and through Ion 
upon the auditors 128 

This comparison forms the central 
point <^ the dialo^e. It is an 
expansion of a judgment de- 
lirered by Sokiates in the 
Apology 129 

Platonic Antithesis : systematic 
procedure distin^ished from 
unsystematic: which latter was 
either blind routine, or madnesH 
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inspired by the Gods. Varieties 
of madness, good and bad. . .. 129 

Special inspiration from the Gods 
was a fMiiliar fact in Grecian 
life— priTil^ed communications 
from the Gods to Sokrates— his 
firm belief in them 190 

Condition of the inaoired person — 
his reason is for the time with- 
drawn 181 

Ion does not admit hjminjf to be 
inspired and out of his mind . . 182 

Homer talks upon all subjects— Is 
Ion oompetmt to explain what 
Homer says upon au of them? 
Rhapsodic art. What is its pro- 
vince? ib. 

The Rhapsode does not know spe- 
cial matters, such as the craft of 
the pilot, i^y^dan, fanner, Ac., 
but ne knows the buaness of the 
general, and is competent to 
command soldiers, haTug learnt 
itfrom Homer 188 

Conclusion. Ion expounds Homer, 
not with any knowledjge oi what 
he says, but by divme inspira- 
tion 184 

The generals in Greece usually 
possessed no professional expe- 
rience—Homer and the poets 
wero talked of as the great 
teachers— Plato's view of the 
poet, as pretending to know 
eTcrything, but really knowing 
notmng .. %b. 

Knowledge, opposed to dirine in- 
spiration without knowledge . . 186 

Illustration of Plato's opinion re- 
specting the uselessness of writ- 
ten geometrical treatises .. .. ib. 
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Lachte. Subject and persons of 
the dialogue— wfaetner it is 
useful that two younf men 
should reoeiTe lessons m>m a 
master of arms. Nikias and 
Lachfis differ in opinion . . . . 188 

Sokrates is inrited to declare his 
opinion — he replies that the 
point caimot be aedded without 
a competent professional judge.. 189 

Those wno d^Ter an opinion must 
begin by proring their compe- 
tence to judge— Sokrates stows 
his own incompetence 140 

Nikias and Lacnfts submit to be 
eross-examined by Sokrates .. 141 



Both of them give opinions oflF- 
hand, acoordiiif to tneir feelings 
on the special case— Sokrates 
requires that the question shall 
be generalised, and examined as 
a branch of education 141 

Appeal of Sokrates to the judgment 
of the One Wise Man— this man 
is never seen or identified .. ..142 

We must know what virtue is, be- 
fore we s^ve an opinion on edu- 
cation-virtue, as a whole, is too 
large a question— we will enquire 
about one branch of virtue- 
courage ib. 

Question — what is courage? 
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Laches answers by citing one 
particularly manifest case of 
courage— mistake of not giving 
a general explanation 143 

Second answer. Courage is a sort 
of endurance of the mind— So- 
krates points out tiiat the answer 
is Tague and incorrect— endur- 
anoe & not always courage : even 
Intelligent endurance is not 
always coursfe ib. 

Confuaon. New answer given 
by NiUaa. Courage is a sort of 
Intelligence— the mtelligenoe <^ 
things terrible and not terrible. 
Objections of Lachte 144 

Qaestions of Sokrates to Nikias. 
It Is only future events, not past 
or present, which are terrible; 
but intelligence of future events 
cannot be had without intelli- 
gence of past or present .. ..145 

Courage therefore must be intelli- 
gence of good and eril generallv. 
Bttt this definition would include 
the whole of virtue, and we 
declared that courage was only 
a part thereof— it will not hold 
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therefore as a definition of 
courage 146 

Remarks. Warfare of Sokrates 
against the false persuasion of 
knowledjg^e. Brave generals de- 
liver opinions confidently about 
courage without knowing what 
itis .. .. ib. 

No solution given bv Plato— ap- 
parent tendency of liis mind, m 
looking for a solution. Intelli- 
gence — cannot be understood 
without reference to some object 
or end 147 

Object— is supplied in the answer 
of Nikias. Intelligence — of 
things terrible and not terrible. 
Such intelligence is not pos- 
sessed by professional artists .. 148 

Postulate of a Science of Ends, or 
Teleology, dimly indicated by 
Plata The Unknown Wise Man 
—correlates with the undisco- 
vered-Science of Ends tb. 

Periect condition of the intelli- 

Sence— is the one sufficient con- 
ition of virtue 149 

Dramatic contrast between Lachte 
and Sokrates, as cross-examiners 160 
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Scene and personages of the dia- 
logue. Crowded pahestra. Emo- 
tions of Sokrates 153 

Question, What is Temperance? 
addressed by Sokrates to the 
temperate Cnarmides. Answer, 
It is a kind of sedateness or 
slowness 154 

But Temperance is a fine or ho- 
nourable thing, and slowness is, 
in many or most cases, not fine 
or honourable, but the contrary. 
Temperance cannot be slow- 
ness ib. 

Second answer. Temperance is a 
▼ariety of the feeling of 8ham& 
Refuted by Sokrates ib. 

Third answer. Temperance con- 
sists in doing one s own busi- 
ness. Defended by Kritias. So- 
krates pronounces it a riddle, 
and refutes it. Distinction be- 
tween making and doing .. ..156 

Fourth answer, by Kritias. Tem- 

K ranee consists in self-know- 
1^ ^. 

Quesuons of Soki&tes thereupon. 



What good does self-knowledge 
procure for us? What is the 
object known, in this case ? An- 
swer: There is no object of 
knowledge, distinct from the 
knowledge itself 155 

Sokrates doubts the possibility of 
any knowledge, without a given 
coffnitum as ito object. Analogies 
to prove that knowledge of know- 
ledge is impossible 156 

All Imowledge must be relative to 
some object 157 

All properties are relative— every 
tlung in nature has its charac- 
teristic property with reference 
to something; else ib. 

Even if cognition of cognition were 
possible, c(^nition of non-cogni- 
tion would be impossible. A 
man may know what he knows, 
but he cannot know what he is 
ignorant of. He knows the fact 
wU he knows : but he does not 
know how much he knows, and 
how much he does not know .. 168 

Temperance, therefore, as thus de- 
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fined, wonld be of little or no 
Talue 159 

But even granting the possibility 
of that which has just been de< 
nied. still Temperance would be 
of little Talue. Suppose that all 
separate work were well per- 
formed, hj special practitioners, 
we should not attain our end~ 
Haopiness ib. 

Which of the rarieties of know- 
ledge ccmtributes most to well- 
doing or happiness? That by 
which we know good and evil . . 160 

Without the science of good and 
eyil, the other spedaf science 
will be of little or of no service. 
Temperance is not the science 
of good and evil, and is of little 
service 161 

Sokrates confesses to entire fidlure 
in his research. He cannot find 
out what temperance is: although 
several concessions hare been 
made which cannot be jusUfied.. fb. 

Temperance is and must he a good 
thmg: but Charmides cannot tell 
wheuier he is temperate or not ; 
since what temperance is remains 
unknown 162 

Expressions both from Charmides 
and Kritias of praise and devo- 
tion to Sokrates, at the close of 
the dialogue. Dramatic orna- 
ment throughout i6. 

The Charmides is an excellent spe- 
cimen of Dialogues of Search. 
Abundance of guesses and tenta- 
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tives, an ultimately disallowed. . 163 

Trial and Error, the natural pro- 
cess of the human mind. Plato 
stands alone in bringing to view 
and dramatising this part of the 
mental process. Sokrates accepts 
for himself the condition of con- 
scious ignorance 164 

Familiar words— constantly used, 
with much earnest feelins:, but 
never understood nor denned — 
ordinary phenomenon in human 
society .. .. : 165 

Different ethical points of view in 
different Platonic dialogues .. 167 

Self -knowledge is here declared to 
be impossible ib. 

In other, dialogues. Sokrates de- 
clares self-knowledge to be essen- 
tial and inestimable. Necessity 
for the student to hare presented 
to him dissentient points of view ib. 

Courage and Temperanceare shown 
to have no distinct meaning, ex- 
cept as founded on the general 
cognizance of good and e^ .. 168 

Distmction made between the npO' 
dial sciences and the science of 
Good and EviL Without this 
last, the special sciences are of 
no use ib. 

Knowledge, always relative to some 
object known. Postulate or di- 
vination of a Science of Teleo- 
logy 160 

Courage and Temperance, handled 
both by Plato and by Aristotle. 
Compfl^ison between the two .. 170 
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Analogy between Lysis and Char- 
mides. Richness of drajnatic 
incident in both. Youthful 
beauty 178 

Scenery and personages of the 
Lysis ib. 

Origin of the conversation. So- 
krates promises to give an ex- 
ample of the proper way of talk- 
ing to a youth, for his benefit . . ' 178 

Conversation of Sokrates with 
LysUi ib. 

Lysis is humiliated. Distress of 
Hippothalds 177 

Lysis entreats Sokrates to talk in 
the like strain to Menexenns . . ib. 

Value of the first conversation be- 
tween Sokrates and Lysis, as an 



illustration of ihe Platonioo- 
Sokratic manner 177 

Sokrates begins to examine Me- 
nexenus respecting friendship. 
Who is to be called a friend? 
Halt in the dialogue 178 

Questions addressed to Lysis. Ap- 
peal to the maxims of the poets. 
Like is the friend of like. Can- 
vassed and rejected ib. 

Other poets declare that likeness 
is a cause of aversion ; unlike- 
ness, of friendship. Reasons pro 
and con. Rejected 179 

Confusion of Sokrates. He sug- 

Sests, That the Indifferent (um- 
tier good nor evil) is friena to 
thedood 180 
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ScfKOBtion canTassed. If the In- 
oifiereiit is friend to the Good, 
it is determined to become so 
by the c(mtact of felt evil, from 
which it isanxions to escape .. 180 

Ptindiile illustarated by the philo- 
sopher. His intermediate con- 
dition— 4iot wise, yet pahifolly 
feeling hi* own imorance .. ..181 

Sokxates dissatisflea. He originates 
a new suggestion. The Primom 
Amabile, or object originally 
deartous, jMTM.* byrelaUonor 
resemblance to which other ob- 
jects become dear ib, 

TEe cause of lore is desire. We 
desire that which is akin to us 
— orourown 182 

Good is of a nature akin to every 
one, evil is alien to every one. 
Inconsistent with what has been 
preriously had down 188 

Failure of the enquiiy. Close of 
the dialogue 184 

Remarks. No positiiTe result. So- 
kiatic purpose in analysing the 
familiar words— to expose the 
fftlse persuasion of knowled^ . . ib. 

Subject of Lysis. Suited for a Dia- 
logue of Search. Manner of 8o- 
krates. multiplving defective ex- 
planations, and showing reasons 
why each is defective 185 

The process of trial and error is 
beraer illustrated by a search 
without result than with result. 
Usefulness of the dialogue for 
self- working minds 186 

Subject of friendship,*handlled both 
by the Xenojphontic Sokrates, 
and bv Aristotle {b. 

Debate in the Lysis partly verbal. 
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partly reaL Assumptions made 
by the Platonic Sokrates, ques- 
tionable, such as the real So- 
krates would have found reason 
for challenging.. .. ..188 

Peculiar theory about friendship 
broached by sokrates. Persons 
neither ffood nor evil by nature, 
yet having a superficial tinge of 
evil, and aesiring good to escape 
fromit 189 

This general theory illustrated by 
the case of the philosopher or 
lover of wisdom. Painful con- 
sciousness of ignorance the attri- 
bute of the philosopher. Value 
set by Sokrates and Plato upon 
thisattribute 190 

Another theory of Sokrates. The 
Primum Amabile. or ori^^ial 
and primary object of Love. Par- 
ticular objects are loved through 
association with this. The object 
isGood 191 

Statement by Plato of the genend 
law of mental association .. .. ift. 

Theory of the Primum Amabile, 
here introduced by Sokrates, 
with numerous derivative objects 
of love. Platonic Idea. Generic 
communion of Aristotle, distin- 
guished by him from the feebler 
analogical communion 192 

Primum Amabile of Plato, com- 
pared with the Prima Amidtia 
of Aristotle. Each of them is 
head of an analogical aggre- 
gate, not member of a generic 
family 194 

The €k>od and Beautiful, consi- 
dered as objects of attachment., ib. 
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Dramatic and comic exuberance of 
the Euthyddmus. Judgments of 
various critics 195 

Scenery and personages ib. 

The two Sophists, Euwydemus and 
Dionysodorus : manner in which 
they are here presented .. ..196 

Conversation carried on with Klei- 
nias. first by Sokrates, next by 
the two Sophists ib. 

Contrast between the two different 
modes of interrogation 197 

Wherein this contrast does not 
consist 198 



Wherein it does consist 199 

Abuse of fallacies by the Sophists 
— their bidding for the applause 
of the by-standers ib. 

Comparison of the Entiiyddmus 
with the Parmenides 200 

Necessity of settling accounts with 
the ne^tive, before we venture 
upon the affirmative, is common 
to both : in the one the process 
is solitary and serious; in the 
other, it m vulgarised and ludi- 
crous 201 

Opinion of Stallbanm and other 
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critics about tiie Eathvd^mus, 
that Bathyddmus and DionyBO- 
doms represent the way in which 
Protagoras and Gorgias talked to 
their auditors 202 

That opinion is unfounded. So- 
krates was much more Eristic 
than Protagoras, who generally 
manifested nimsielf by continu- 
ous speech or lecture ib. 

Sokrates in the Euthyddmus is 
drawn suitably to the purpose of 
that dialogue 20S 

The two Sophists in the Euthy* 
ddmus are not to be taken as 
real persons, or representatives 
of real persons 204 

Colloquy of Sokrates with Eleinias 
^possession of good things is 
useless, unless we also have in- 
telligence how to use them. . . . ib. 

But uitelligence— of what? It 
must be such intelligence, or 
sudi an art, as will include both 
the making of what we want, and 
the right use of it when made .. 205 

Where u such an art to Ue found ? 
The regal or political art looks 
like it ; but what does this art 
do for us? No answer can be 
found. Ends in puzzle .. ..206 

Review of the cross-examination 
just pursued by Sokrates. It is 
Tery suggestive— puts the mind 
upon what to look for 207 

Compariscm with other dialogues — 
Republic, Phildbus, Protaeoras. 
The oxily distinct answer is found 
in the Protagoras 208 

The talk of the two Sophists, 
though ironicallv admired while 
it is going on, is shown at the 
end M. produce no real admira- 
tion, but ihe contrary ib. 

Mistaken representations about the 
Sophists— Aristotle's definition 
— ^no distinguishable line can be 
drawn between the Sophist and 
the Dialectician 210 

Philosophical purpose of the Eu- 
thyddmus— exposure of faUacies, 
in Plato's drunatic manner, by 
multiplication of particular ex- 
amples 211 

Aristotle OSoph. Elench.) attempts 
a classification of fallacies: Plato 
enumerates them without classi- 
fication 212 

Fallacies of equivocation propound- 
ed by the Wo Sophists in the 
Euthyddmus ib. 

Fallacies— d dicto teeundum quid, 
ad dictum timplieiter—ia the Eu- 
thyddmus 218 
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Obstinacy shown by the two So- 
phists in their replies— determi- 
nation not to contradict them- 
selves 214 

Farther verbal equivocations. . .. ib. 

Fallades involving deeper logical 
principles— contradiction is im- 
possible.— To speak falsely is 
impossible 215 

Plato's EuthydSmus is the eariiest 
known attempt to set out and 
expose fallacies— the only way 
of exposing fallacies is to exem- 
plify the fallacy by particular 
cases, in wliich the conclusion 
proved is known aliundi to be 
false and absurd .. 216 

Mistake of supposing fallacies to 
have been inventea and propa- 

gted by Athenian Sophists — 
srareinherNit inadvertencies 
ancf liabilities to error, in the 
ordinary process of thinking. 
Formal debate affords the best 
means of correcting them .. ..217 

Wide-spread prevalence of erro- 
neous belief, misguided by one 
or other of these fallacies, at- 
tested by Sokrates, Plato, Bacon, 
Ac.,— complete enumeration of 
heads of faUacies by MiU .. ..218 

Value of formal debate as a means 
for testing and confuting fal- 
lacies 221 

Without the habit of formal de- 
bate, Plato could not have com- 
posed his Euthyddmus, nor Ari- 
stotle the treatise De Sophistids 
Elenchis ib. 

Probable popularity of the Euthy- 
ddmus at Athens— welcomed by 
all the enemies of Dialectic . . . . 222- 

Epilogue of Plato to the Dialogue, 
trymg to obviate this inference 
by opponents— Ck)nversation be- 
tween Sokrates and Kriton .. 223 

Altered tone in speaking of Euthy- 
ddmus— Disparagement of per- 
sons half-philosophers, half-poli- 
ticians 224 

Kriton asks Sokrates for advice 
about the education of his sons 
—Sokrates cannot recommend a 
teacher— tells him to search for 
himself 226 

Euthyd6mus is hero cited as re- 
presentative of Dialectic and 
philosophy 226 

Wno is the person here intended 
by Plato, half-phUosopher, half- 
politician? Isltlsokrates? .. 227 

Variable feeling at different times, 
between Plato and Isokrates .. 228 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ALKIBIADES I. AND II. 

Alkibiadrs I.— On the Nature of Man. 

This dialogue is carried on between Sokrates and Alkibiades. 
It introduces Alkibiades as about twenty years of age, 
having just passed through the period of youth, and suppoBod in 
about to enter on the privileges and duties of a citizen, loma* 
The real dispositions and circumstances of the his- Persona— 
torical Alkibiades (magnificent personal beauty, andAiu- 
stature, and strength, high family and connections, — *>lade8. 
great wealth already possessed, since his father had died when he 
was a child, — a full measure of education and accomplishments — 
together with exorbitant ambition and insolence, derived from 
such accumulated advantages) are brought to view in the opening 
address of Sokrates. Alkibiades, during the years of youth 
which he had just passed, had been surrounded by admirers who 
tried to render themselves acceptable to him, but whom he 
repelled with indifference, and even with scorn. Sokrates had 
been among them, constantly present and near to Alkibiades, but 
without ever addressing a word to him. The youthful beauty 
being now exchanged for manhood, all these admirers had 
retired, and Sokrates alone * remains. His attachment is to 
Alkibiades himself : — to promise of mind rather than to attrac- 
tions of person. Sokrates has been always hitherto restrained, 

2—1 
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by his divine sign or Daemon, from speaking to Alkibiades. But 

this prohibition has now been removed ; and he accosts him for 

the first time, in the full belief that he shall be able to give 

improving counsel, essential to the success of that political career 

upon which the youth is about to enter.^ 

You are about to enter on public life (says Sokrates to Alki- 

Exorbitant ^i^®^) with the most inordinate aspirations for glory 

hopes and and aggrandisement You not only thirst for the 

politicalam- r?^ . , i, t? i i 

bitionof acquisition of ascendancy such as Fenkles possesses 

Alkibiades. ^^ Athens, but your ambition will not be satisfied 
unless you fill Asia with your renown, and put yourself upon 
a level with Cyrus and Xerxes. Now such aspirations cannot 
be gratified except through my assistance. I do not deal in 
long discourses such as you have been accustomed to hear from 
others : I shall put to you only some short interrogatories, re- 
quiring nothing more than answers to my questions.' 

Sokr. — You are about to step forward as adviser of the public 
Questions assembly. Upon what points do you intend to advise 
^k^e8,in them? Upon points which you know better than they 1 
r^wen^ to Alk — Of course. Sokr, — ^All tliat you know, has been 
in his in. either leamt from others or found out by yourself. AUs. 
f^cti^n — Certainly. Sohr. — ^But you would neither have leamt 
*? th ^^^^ *^^ t^i^> ^or found out any thing, without the desire 
Athenians, to leam or find out : and you would have felt no such 
^eJnt^" desire, in respect to that which you believed yourself 
to advise to know already. That which you now know, there- 
isvhat luM fore, there was a time when you believed yourself not 

1 Plato, Alkib. i. 108, 104. 105. Peri- normal in what is there recounted 

Ues is supposed to be still alive and about Sokrates and Alkibiades. 

political leEbder of Athens— 104 R In a dialogue composed by ifischines 

I have briefly sketched the imagi- Socraticus (cited by the rhetor Aii- 

narrsitnation to which this dialogue is steidte— IIcpl *Pi}ropi«^f, Or. zly. p. 

naae to apply. The circumstances of 23-24), expressions of intense love for 

it belong to Athenian manners of the AndSiades are put into the mouth of 

Plfttonicage. fikdcrates. iBschines was yH«««« 

Some ofthe critics, considering that creupof Swicparovf , not less than Plato, 

therelation supposed bet we^iSokmtes The different* companions of Sokrates 

4Uid Alkibiades is absurd and uu- thus agreed in tneir picture of the 

natural, allege this among their relation between him and AUdbiib* 

veasons for denying the authenticity of des. 

the dialogue. But if any one reads ^ * Plato, AUdb. L 106 B. ^Apajpmrft 

the concluding JP^^ ^' ^^® Symposion rl nra cm* tiwtlv K&yov iLoxpiVf Oiovc kHi 

— the authenticity of which has never moi^iv citficrauV ov yap c<m roiovror «^ 

-yet been denied by any critic— he will cfi^r. I give here, as elsewhere, noiaii 

find something a great deal more ab* exact translation, but an abstt a ct 
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to know? AGe. — Necessarily so. Sohr, — Now all he learnt. 

And whftw 
that you have learnt, as I am well aware, consists of does he 

three things — letters, the harp, gymnastics. Do you *^°*^^' 
intend to advise the Athenians when they are debating about 
letters, or about harp-playing, or about gymnastics? AUs, — 
Neither of the three. Sohr. — Upon what occasions, then, do you 
propose to give advice? Surely, not when the Athenians are 
debating about architecture, or prophetic warnings, or the public 
health : for to deliver opinions on each of these matters, belongs 
not to you but to professional men — architects, prophets, phy- 
sicians ; whether they be poor or rich, high-bom or low-bom t 
If not theriy npon what other occasions ^viU you tender your 
counsel? AUc — ^When they are debating about afifairs of their 
own. 

Sohr, — But about what affairs of their own ? Not about affairs 
of shipbuilding : for of that you know nothing. AUc ^jj^kw[ 
— ^When they are discussing war and peace, or any intends to 
other business concerning the city. Sohr. — You mean jSSeni^ 
when they are discussing the question with whom onquestio«« 
they shall make war or peace, and in what manner ? peace. 
But it is certain that we must fight those whom it is ofsJ^^ 
best to fight — also when it is best — and as long as it is ^ereupwu 
best AIL — Certainly. Sohr. — Now, if the Athe- firfit those 
nians wished to know whom it was best to wrestle ^JSJ^** 
with, and when or how long it was best — which of firfit— to 
the two would be most competent to advise them, you standard 
or the professional trainer? AUc. — The trainer, un- J|S^J®^' 
doubtedly. Sohr. — So, too, about playing the harp just and 
or singing. But when you talk about better, in ""^"* 
wrestling or singing, what standard do you refer to ? Is it mot 
to the gymnastic or musical art? AUc. — Yes. Sohr. — Answer 
me in like manner about war or peace, the subjects on which you 
are going to advise your countrymen, whom, and at what periods, 
it is heUer to fight, and better not to fight ? What in this last case 
do you mean by better ? To what standard, or to what end, do 
you refer ? * AUc. — I cannot say. Soh-. — But is it not a disgrace, 

} Plato, ADdb. i 108 B— 100 A. ri fitknov rC^ ivo^^ei? ; «<nrep UtZ 

til ti(, KM ih ip nf voXciMir fitk- c^* ciea<rr«p iKtytv ^ rh ofitiyovt on 

-rtoy Kol rh cr ry <ipi(i^i' *Y<(i^t Tovro ^MVirucwrepov, koX iri nf irtp^, in 
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since 70a profess to advise your countrymen when and against 
whom it is better for them to war, — ^not to be able to say to what 
end your better refers t Do not you know what are the usual 
grounds and complaints urged when war is undertaken ) Alk — 
Yes : complaints of having been cheated, or robbed, or injured. 
Solar, — Under what circumstances? Alk. — ^You mean, whether 
justly or unjustly 1 That makes all the difference. Sokr, — ^Db 
you mean to advise the Athenians to fight those who behave 
justly, or those who behave unjustly? Alk — ^The question is 
monstrous. Certainly not those who behave justly. It would 
be neither lawful nor honourable. Sokr. — ^Then when you spoke 
about bettefy in reference to war or peace, what you meant was 
juiter — ^you had in view justice and injustice? Alk. — It seems so. 
Sokr. — How is this? How do you know, or where have you 
learnt, to distinguish just from unjust? Have you 
from' whom, frequented some master, without my knowledge, ta 
biadM^ teach you this? If you have, pray introduce me to 
leanit to him, that I also may learn it from him. AIL — ^You 
distingiUsh are jesting. Sokr. — ^Not at all : I love you too well 
U^mU He ^ i^^ Xtt.— But what if I had no master? Can- 
never learnt not I know about justice and injustice, without a 
one*? he*°^ master ? Sokr. — Certainly : you might find out for 
^^y?. yourself, if you made search and investigated. But 
even as a this you would not do, unless you were under the 
**°^' persuasion that you did not already know. Alk. — 

Was there not a time when I really believed myself not to know it? 
Sokr. — Perhaps there may have been : tell me when that time 
was. Was it last year? Alk. — No : last year I thought that I 
knew. Sokr. — ^Well, then — two years, three years, &c, ago? 
Alk. — No : the case was the same — then, also, I thought that L 
knew. Sokr. — But before that, you were a mere boy ; and 
during your boyhood you certainly believed yourself to know 
what was just and unjust ; for I well recollect hearing you then 
complain confidently of other boys, for acting unjustly towards 
you. Alk. — Certainly : I was not then ignorant on the point : I 
knew distinctly that they were acting unjustly towards me. 

vvftvoOTtmiircpov ' tnipm ^ «al cktov- i4i«it'0v koI rb iv ry woK«iiilv oTc Stl; 

ia kiiytiv T^ fiiknov trpht AlHb, 'AAAa vkow^v ov ivvrnfiai iv- 

ri rtivti t6 ip r^ c^ninyr t« aynr vo^axu. 
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Sckr. — ^You knew, then, even in your boyhood, what was jnst 

and what was unjust? Alk, — Certainly: I knew even then. 

Sokr. — ^At what moment did you first find it out? Not when 

you already believed yourself to know : and what time was there 

when you did not believe yourself to know? AUe. — Upon my 

word, I cannot say. 

Sohr. — Since, accordingly, you neither found it out for yourself, 

nor learnt it from others, how come you to know ^ 

justice or injustice at all, or from what quarter? amended. 

Alk, — I was mistaken in saying that I had not learnt ^rntit *" 

it I learnt it, as others do, from the multitude.* '"^li^^J 

Sohr. — ^Your teachers are none of the best: no one as he learnt 

can learn from them even such small matters as oree?^ 

playins at draughts: much less, what is just and Themuiti- 

M my T t • i» 1 ■r \ tude camioc 

unjust. Alk, — I learnt it from them as I learnt to teach just 

speak Greek, in which, too, I never had any special for^th^jj^jji 
teacher. Sohr, — Of that the multitude are competent at variance 
teachers, for they are all of one mind. Ask which is ti^m^lTes 
a tree or a stone, — a horse or a man, — ^you get the Ju^biades 
same answer from every one. But when you ask not i« g<>»n<r to 
simply which are horses^ but also which horses are fit Athenians 
to run well in a race — when you ask not merely Se^d^Tnot 
which are men, but which men are healthy or know him- 

soli 

unhealthy — are the multitude all of one mind, or all 
competent to answer? Alk. — ^Assuredly not Sokr. — When you 
see the multitude differing among themselves, that is a clear 
proof that they are not competent to teach others. Alk. — It is 
so. Sohr, — ^Now, about the question. What is just and unjust- 
are the multitude all of one mind, or do they differ among them- 
selves ? AUc — ^They differ prodigiously : they not only dispute, 
but quarrel and destroy each other, respecting justice and 
injustice, far more than about health and sickness.* Sokr. — How, 
then, can we say that the multitude know what is just and 
unjust, when they thus fiercely dispute about it among them- 
selves? AUc — I now perceive that we cannot say so. Sohr, — 

1 Plato, AUdb. L 110 D-E. fitoBov, av9p^wuv col v^iiaTmy,oi v^pAAol <•• 

oTfAOA, Kol {yj# ucrwtp xal ot oAAAi Kovvl ovi hiiokoytlv avrol iavroU V oAA^ 

.... trapi, rwv wokkStv, Xo(« ; Albib, 'Hki^to, i^ At', w 2mic- 

< Plato, Alkib. L 112 A. Sokr. Tt par*^. Soir. TtW; fuOnrra »epl awrfir 

^ t%l VV9 vtpi TMr ^couMv «al iiUmv St^ift999aig Alkib. woki yt. 
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How can we say, therefore, that they are fit to teach others : and 
how can you pretend to know, who have learnt from no other 
teachers ? AUc. — From what you say, it is impossible. 
^'Sokr, — No: not from what I say, but from what you say 
r yourself. I merely ask questions ; it is you who give all the 
answers.^ And what you have said amounts to this — that Alki- 
biades knows nothing about what is just and unjust, but believes 
himself to know, and is going to advise the Athenians about 
what he does not know himself? 

AGc, — But, Sokrates, the Athenians do not often debate about 
what is just and unjust They think that question 
farther self-evident : they debate generally about what is 

^eM^ni. expedient or not expedient Justice and expediency 
ans do not do not always coincide. Many persons conmiit great 
§^^ ^ crimes, and are great gainers by doing so : others again 
ormSuSt^ behave justly, and suJBfer from it' SoAr.— Do you 
whit^they then profess to know what is expedient or inex- 
JJSn to^ pedient 1 From whom have you learnt— or when did 
butllnS^ you find out for yourself? I might ask you the same 
expedient round of questions, and you would be compelled to 
^dien^ answer in the same manner. But we will pass to 
^^tcoiiS- * different point You say that justice and ex- 
dent with pediency are not coincident Persuade me of this, by 
just.*°Bi^' interrogating me as I interrogated you. Alk, — That 
SS^lId**^ is beyond my power. SoJcr, — But when you rise to 
know the address the assembly, you will have to persuade them, 
^^^^^^ If you can persuade them, you can persuade me. 
StokratM Assume m« to be the assembly, and practise upon 
Sokrates me.' AUc — ^You are too hard upon me, Sokrates. It 
heomdo ^ ^^^ 7^^ ^ speak, and prove the point Sokr, — No : 
nothtog but I can only question : you must answer. You will be 
most surely persuaded when the point is determined 
by your own answers.* 

Such is the commencing portion (abbre^dated or abstracted) 



1 Plato, Alkib. L 112-llS. lame aignment is addressed by So« 

> Plato, Alkib. i. 118 D. OW fiir krates to Qlaokon, in Xenoph. Memor. 

&Acyaici« *Afi|va£ov« fiovKMJit99cn v6rcpa iii 6, 14-15. 

BtKoiirtpa j} ABucunpa' r« ithf yi^ « Plato, Alkib. L 114 E. 

TOMumi ifyovrroi tl^ka, tXvai, &C. Ovkovv ci kiytit irt ravB' wrms <X*^t 

S Plato, Alkib. L 114 B-C. This lUKurr w tint vtwturt^vot i 
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of Plato's First Alkibiad^ It exhibits a very clia- comment 
racteristic specimen of the Sokratico-Platonic method : on the pre- 
both in its negative and positive aspect By the nega- soknSie 
live, false persuasion of knowledge is exposed. Alki- SJfJ^^. 
biades believes himself competent to advise about just dent makes 
and unjust, which he has neither learnt from any veriesfor 
teacher nor investigated for himself — which he has Wmaelf. 
picked up from the multitude, and supposes to be clear to every 
one, but about which nevertheless there is so much difference of 
appreciation among the multitude, that fierce and perpetual 
quarrels are going on. On the positive side, Sokrates restricts 
himself to the function of questioning : he neither affirms nor 
denies any thing. It is Alkibiades who affirms or denies every 
thing, and who makes all the discoveries for himself out of his 
own mind, instigated indeed, but not taught, by the questions of 
his companion. 

By a farther series of questions, Sokrates next brings Alki- 
biades to the admission that what is just, is also 



honourable, good, expedient — what is unjust, is dis- is broofht 

im^ 



Alkibiades 
_ _ is brooffht 

honourable, evil, inexpedient : and that whoever thai? SSit- 

acts justly, and honourably, thereby acquires happi- fj®^^*"** 

ness. Admitting, first, that an act which is good, honomable, 

honourable, just, expedient, &c., considered in one 2n§jUiS'* 

aspect or in reference to some of its conditions — jSjw'*' 

may be at the same time bad, dishonourable, imjust, ably, both ' 

inexpedient, &c, considered in another aspect or ^^^^ 

in reference to other conditions ; Sokrates never- f^J?' 

theless brings his resx>ondent to admit, that every happiness 

act, in 90 far as it is just and honourdbUy is also good ^^y^^^ 

and expedient* And he contends farther, that who- ''J^jjj? 
ever acts honourably, does well : now every man who 
does well, becomes happy, or secures good things thereby : there- 

1 Plato, Alkib. L 115 B— 116 A. Ap' otv ical H iyoBhv kqX6p,-^ Ik 

^ ktyttt KarA. Ti|r linwt^tftr rov Compare Plato, BepQblic, t. p. 479, 

0mvmt oOc SScfr' rovre I* c<rrtr op^pia* where he maintairiH tnat in every par* 

.... Mun|v id yt icari rovf 0ay«row rt ticolar case, what is jnst, honoaiaole, 

mtX ri. cAiOf. . . . Tirtuoas, Ac., is also imjust, dishonour- 

OvKovv &i€ tuetuw wpo*r«tvof»€v€t,r able. Tidous, &e. Nothhig remains 

htlmiv rmv vp4^y • cinp f icatAv unchanged, nor excludes the contrary, 

^««p^«r«i MurifT gmkntt «« f iyvBov except the pure, self -existent. Idea or 

A yi^y KAi|T^oy. general Conoept.— cwTo*^au><n^, Ac. 
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fore the just, the honourable, and the good or expedient, coin- 
cide.^ The argument, whereby this conclusion is here esta- 
blished, is pointed out by Heindorf, Stallbaum, and Steinhart, 
/ as not merely inconclusive, but as mere verbal equivocation and 
j sophistry — ^the like of which, however, we find elsewhere in 
i Plato.* 

Alkibiades is thus reduced to a state of humiliating em- 
barrassment, and stands convicted, by his own con- 
5*5313?**^" tradictions and confession, of ignorance in its worst 
o«f ^th ^^^"^ ' ^^^ ^ ®^ being ignorant, and yet confidently 
niaa states- believing himself to know.' But other Athenian 
eqtutu^ statesmen are no wiser. Even Perikles is proved 
iniprant. to be equally deficient — by the fact that he has 

But the real v vi * * i. • i 

opponents, never been able to teach or improve any one else, 

^^^^^yj^. not even lus own sons and those whom he loved 

biades is to best* " At any rate " (contends Alkibiades) " I am 
measore i ... -■ -»-»•» i 

himself, are. as good as my competitors, and can hold my ground 

l^iJtoSd against them." But Sokrates reminds him that the 
Persia. En- real competitors with whom he ought to compare 
^^^on of himself, are foreigners, liable to become the enemies 
Tfero^i^ of Athens, and against whom he, if he pretends to 
them, Alki- lead Athens, must be able to contend. In an harangue 
makrum- of unusual length, Sokrates shows that the kings of 
jj'jj^g^ Sparta and Persia are of nobler breed, as well as more 
highly and carefully trained, than the Athenian 
statesmen.* Alkibiades must be rescued from his present igno- 
rance, and exalted, so as to be capable of competing with these 
kings: which object cannot be attained except through the 
auxiliary interposition of Sokrates. Not that Sokrates professes 
to be himself already on this elevation, and to stand in need of 
no forther improvement But he can, nevertheless, help others 
to attain it for themselves, through the discipline and stimulus of 
his interrogatories.* 

1 Plato, ADdb. L 116 E. A ; compare Heindorf ad Platon. Char- 

s The words «9 wp4imtw~9vwoayia mid. p. 172 A, p. 174 B ; also Platon. 

hare a doable sense, Uke our "doing Gorgias, p. S07 C, where similar eqni- 

weU*. Stallbaom, Prolw. p. 115; tocu meanings occar. 

Steinhart, BinL p. 140. s PUto, AUcib. L p. 118. 

We hare, p. 116 B, the eqniTocatioa « Plato, Alkib. L p. 118-119. 

between koXwc w^miv and cS irparTf ir, 8 Plato, Alkib. L p. 120-124. 

•Iw withcM&c vp^TTfiv.p. 1S4 A,186 ^ « Plato, Alkib. L p. 124. 
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The dialogue then continues. Sokr, — We wish to become as 
.good as possible. But in what sort of virtue? Alk. — 
In that virtue which belongs to good men. Sokr. — forAat"" 
Yes, but ^ood, in what matters ? ^tt;.— Evidently, to y^^'eJ^i^t 
men who are good in transacting business. Sokr, — circum- 
Ay, but what kind of business ? business relating to AbuS^t 
horses, or to navigation ? If that be meant, we must illustrative 
^ and consult horse-trainers or mariners 1 Alk. — 
Ko, I mean such business as is transacted by the most esteemed 
leaders in Athens. Sokr, — ^You mean the intelligent men. 
Every man is good, in reference to that which he understands : 
every man is bad, in reference to that which he does not under- 
stand. AUc — Of course. Sokr, — The cobbler understands shoe- 
making, and is therefore good at that : he does not understand 
weaving, and is therefore bad at that The same man thus, in 
jrour view, will be both good and bad V AUc — No : that cannot 
be, Sokr, — Whom then do you mean, when you talk of the goodf 
^Ik, — I mean those who are competent to command in the city. 
Sokr, — But to command whom or what — horses or men ? Alk. — 
To command men. SoAr.—But what men, and under what cir- 
•cumstances? sick men, or men on shipboard, or labourers engaged 
in harvesting, or in what occupations? AUc — I mean, men living 
in social and commercial relation with each other, as we live 
here ; men who live in common possession of the same laws and 
^government. Sokr. — ^When men are in communion of a sea 
voyage and of the same ship, how do we name the art of com- 
manding them, and to what purpose does it tend ? AUc. — It is 
the art of the pilot ; and the purpose towards which it tends, is, 
bringing them safely through the dangers of the sea. Sokr. — 
l^en men are in social and political communion, to what pur- 
pose does the art of commanding them tend ? AUc — Towards 
the better preservation and administration of the city.^ Sokr. — 
But what do you mean by better ? What is that, the presence or 
•absence of which makes better or icorae ? If in regard to the 

1 Plato, AJldb. L p. 125 a < Plato, Alkib. L p. 126 A. rC U: %p 

*0 aviht ipm. rovry yt ry My^ xox^f iri> xakili tvfiovkiav, tU rC iorivj Alk. 

Tt K«i ay^6t. Ec« rh ifutrov tijk nokiv ftiotKcty maX 

Plato slides Qnconsdoasly here, as <ntf«a^<u. Sokr. *A/ucti«y 6i 8iouc<tr«i 

'in other parts of his reasonings, d aieto koX oti^crat rCvot waiicyiyvoit.4vov ^ a«o- 

'MCiMuiMiii tftid, ad dictum iimjAieUer. yiyyofitvov ; 
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management of the body, you put to me the same question, I 
should reply, that it is the presence of health, and the absence of 
disease. "What reply will you make, in the case of the city ? 
AUc — I should say, when friendship and unanimity among the 
citizens are present, and when discord and antipathy are absent. 
Sohr. — This unanimity, of what nature is it ? Respecting what 
subject? What is the art or science for realising it? If I ask you 
what brings about unanimity respecting numbers and measures^ 
you will say the arithmetical and the metretic art. AUc, — I 
mean that friendship and unanimity which prevails between 
near relatives, father and son, husband and wife. Sokr. — But 
how can there be unanimity between any two persons, respecting 
subjects which one of them knows, and the other does not know ? 
For example, about spinning and weaving, which the husband 
does not know, — or about military duties, which the wife does 
not know, — ^how can there be unanimity between the two ? Alk. 
— No : there cannot be. Sohr. — Nor friendship, if unanimity 
and friendship go together? AUc. — Apparently there cannot* 
Sohr, — Then when men and women each perform their own 
special duties, there can be no friendship between them. Nor 
can a city be well administered, when each citizen performs hi& 
own special duties? or (which is the same thing) when each 
citizen acts justly ? Alk. — Not so : I think there may be friend- 
ship, when each person performs his or her own business. Sohr. 
— Just now you said the reverse. What is this friendship or 
unanimity which we must understand and realise, in order to 
become good men ? 

AUc, — In truth, I am puzzled myself to say. I find myself 
Alkibiades, ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ disgraceful ignorance, of which I had no 
P™^d "^d previous suspicion. Sohr, — Do not be discouraged, 
confesses If you had made this discovery when you were fifty 
Mc?*^ years old, it would have been too late for taking 
Encoi^g©- care of yourself and applying a remedy : but at 
bjSobates. your age, it is the right time for making the dis- 
adrwauled CO very. AUc. — ^What am I to do, now that I have 
tomiAe made it? Sohr. — ^You must answer my questions. 
ooTery in If my auguries are just, we shall soon be both of us 
joath. better for the process.* 

1 Plato, Alldb. L W D-E. Alk. rt Xryw, mi^vi^ Si mI voAoc XcXii^cmu 
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Here we have again, brought into prominent relief, the dia- 
lectic method of Plato, under two distinct aspects : 
1. Its actual effects, in exposing the false supposition Diaiectfc— 
of knowledge, in forcing upon the respondent the *«JiS^^ 
humiliating conviction, that he does not know familiar anticipated 
topics which he supposed to be clear both to himself niiSbie*& 
and to others. 2. Its anticipated effects, if continued, Jj® "^S?** 
in remedying such defect : and in generating out of 
the mind of the respondent, real and living knowledge. Lastly,^ 
it is plainly intimated that this shock of humiliation and mis- 
trust, painful but inevitable, must be undergone in youth. 

The dialogue continues, in short questions and answers, 
of which the following is an abstract Sokr, — What Know Thy. 
is meant by a man taking care of himself? Before seW— Del- 
I can take care of myself, I must know what myself maxim— its 
is : I must know myself according to the Delphian SoftancS^ 
motto. I cannot make myself better, without know- ^^* ^ 
ing what m/yself is.^ That which belongs to me is not mmd is 
myulf: my body is not myself, but an instrument ™y»*^- 
governed by myself.' My mind or soul only, is myself. To 
take care of myself is, to take care of my mind. At any rate, iT 
this be not strictly true,' my mind is the most important and 
dominant element within me. The physician who knows his 
own body, does not for that reason know himself : much less da 
the husbandman or the tradesman, who know their own proper- 
ties or crafts, know themselves, or perform what is truly their 
own business. 

Since temperance consists in self-knowledge, neither of these 
professional men, as such, is temperate : their profes- j cannot 
sions are of a vulgar cast, and do not belong to the know my- 



Sokr. 'AAAA xPn Oait^iV' rt fiiv ykp 1 Plaix), Alkib.^ i. 129 B. Wr* av- 

«vrb jKo^ov W9wcv$i»t wtvntKovradTMf rp6woy tvp€B9ifi avrh rh avr6; 
Xaktroy av V ^oi itn.iu\.i^yat o-avrev • < Plato, Alkib. L 128-130. All this^ 

rvr Ik ^v fytn ^Aak^ov, avn} ivrir, iv fl ia peatly exfMmdc^ in the dialojpe— 

$€1 «vro aiv0iff0cki, p. 128 D : Ovic apa oray rSty <ravTov cvc* 

Alk. Ti o^c ihv ciff^6iityov XP^ l**^V* ffavrov iwiiUKti ; This same anti- 

wttlv; thesis is employed by Isokrates, De 

Sokr. 'Aw 0Kplytv9ai ra ipurti- Permntatione, sect. 809, p. 492, Bekker. 

^cva* Mu {^^ rovTO ^otnij iv $eht He recommends avrov wpirtpov ^ ritv 

i94k}if cl rt Stl icaX t§ •it.-^ luuntla avrov iroccta^ai tijk iwiiUknov. 
wivrtvttw, 9i n Koyu fitXrUvvt ^xn* ' Plato considers this point to be not. 

vfur, dearly made out Alkib. i. 180. 
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self, except vjrtuous life.^ How are we to know our own minds t 
iutoMio^er We know it by looking into another mind, and into 
EiowieSe^ the most rational and divine portion thereof : just as 
is temper- the eye can only know itself by looking into another 
penmcel^ eye, and seeing itself therein reflected.* It is only in 
Justice ^e ^j^jg ^j^y t^^t we can come to know ourselves, or be- 
lions both come temperate : and if we do not know ourselves, we 
ne^&nd cannot even know what belongs to ourselves, or what 
of freedom, belongs to Others : all these are branches of one and 
the same cognition. We can have no knowledge of affairs, either 
public or private : we shall go wrong, and shall be unable to 
secure happiness either for ourselves or for others. It is not 
wealth or power which are the conditions of happiness, but 
justice and temperance. Both for ourselves individually, and for 
the public collectively, we ought to aim at justice and temperance, 
not at wealth and power. The evil and unjust man ought to have 
no power, but to be the slave of those who are better than him- 
self.* He is flt for nothing but to be a slave : none deserve 
freedom except the virtuous. 

Alkibiades ^^' — ^^^ ^^ 7^^ ^^^ 7^^^ ^^"^ condition now, 
feels himself Alkibiades. Are you worlJiy of freedom? AIL — I 

be Tree, and ^eel but too keenly that I am not I cannot emerge 

thath^wiii ^°^ ^^^ degradation except by your society and 

never quit help. From this time forward I shall never leave 

Sokiates. y^^4 

Alkibiades II. 

The other Platonic dialogue, termed the Second Alkibiades, 
introduces Alkibiades as about to offer prayer and 
Ui^ds— ' sacrifice to the (Jods. 

situation g^j^f.^ — You seem absorbed in thought, Alkibiades, 

supposed. ° ' ' 

and not unreasonably. In supplicating the Gods, 

mtstalein caution is required not to pray for gifts which are 

th^^GtSs** really mischievous. The Gods sometimes grant men's 

for gifts prayers, even when ruinously destructive ; as they 

1 Plato, Alkib. i 181 B. ofittvov v»b tov fitKrCovoK ^ rh apx^iv 

* Plato, Alkib. L 13S. ai^pl, ov ii6¥ov rot^t. . . . IIpcVci ope 

» Plato, Alkib. i. 184-185 B-C. ry ««uty dovAcvctf • iftMivov yap. 
npcK U ft apcri)y cxcii". rh apx<tffai * Plato. Alkib. i. 185. 
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granted the prayers of CEdipus, to the destruction of which may 
his own sons. AUc — (Edipus was mad : what man chieToos. 
in his senses would put up such a prayer t Sokr, — JJj'SjISa 

You think that madness is the opposite of good sense Unwiae is 
. J « • • J • the generic 

or wisdom. You recognise men wise and unwise : word : mad- 

and you farther admit that every man must be one or Scalar ^^ 
other of the two,— just as every man must be either variety 
healthy or sick : there is no third alternative possible? 
Alk, — I think so. Sokr, — But each thing can have but one / 

opposite : * to be unwise, and to be mad, are therefore identical ? ' } '^ ^ 
Alk — They are. Sokr, — Wise men are only few, the majority of cTTTT 
our citizens are unwise : but do you really think them mad 1 • ^ 
How could any of us live safely in the society of so many mad- /' ■ 
men ? AUc. — No : it cannot be so : I was mistaken. Sohr. — 
Here is the illustration of your mistake. All men who have 
gout, or fever, or ophthalmia are sick ; but all sick men have 
not gout, or fever, or ophthalmia. So, too, all carpenters, or 
shoemakers, or sculptors, are craftsmen ; but all craftsmen are 
not carpenters, or shoemaker's, or sculptoiti. In like manner, all 
mad men are unwise ; but all unwise men are not mad. Un- 
wise comprises many varieties and gradations — of which the 
extreme is, being mad : but these varieties are different among 
themselves, as one disease differs from another, though all agree 
in being disease — and one art differs from another, though all 
agree in being art' 

(We may remark that Plato here, as in the Euthyphron, 
brings under especial notice one of the jnost important |. . .. 
distinctions in formal logic— that between a generic between a 
term and the various specific terms comprehended fSSfand 
under it. Possessing as yet no technical language for *^e specific 
characterising this distinction, he makes it under- prehended 
stood by an induction of several separate but analogous Jl^w^not*' 
cases. Because the distinction is familiar now to thenfami- 
instructed men, we must not suppose that it was 
familiar then.) 



liar. 



1 Plato, Alkib. U. p. 139 B. and no more, is asserted in the Prota- 

Kai fii)*' Bvo yc vwtvturria ivi npay- goras also, p. 192-133. 
itATi iriL« av til, ; 2 piato, Alkib. li. p. 139-140 A-B. 

That each thing has one opposite, Kal yap ol in/p«TTOfT€% a-ai'rcs voaoC- 
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Sohr, — ^Whom do you call wise and unwise ? Is not the wise 
li-^gq^g^^ man, he who knows what it is proper to say and do — 
'•cMea, In and the unwise man, he who does not know? Alk, — 
pray for Yes. Sohr. — The unwise man will thus often uncon- 
beSeflts* sciously say or do what ought not to be said or done ? 
andfincf Though not mad like (Edipus, he will nevertheless 
obtained?" pray to the Gods for gifts, which will be hurtful to 
mSforlanes. ^^"^ ^^ obtained. You, for example, would be over- 
Bveryone joyed if the Gods were to promise that you should 
he^ws become despot not only over Athens, but also over 
benBflcial* Greece. Alk. — Doubtless I should: and every one 
michiefs of else would feel as I do. Sokr, — But what if you were 
ignorance. ^ purchase it with your life, or to damage yourself by the 
employment of iti AUc. — Not on those conditions.^ Sokr. — But 
you are aware that many ambitious aspirants, both at Athens and 
elsewhere (among them, the man who just now killed the 
Macedonian King Archelaus, and U8uri)ed his throne), have 
acquired power and aggrandisement, so as to be envied by every 
one : yet have presently found themselves brought to ruin and 
death by the acquisition. So, also, many persons pray that they 
may become fathers ; but discover presently that their children 
are the source of so much grief to them, that they wish them- 
selves again childless. Nevertheless, though such reverses are 
perpetually happening, every one is still not only eager to obtain 
these supposed benefits, but importunate with the Gods in 
-asking for them. You see that it is not safe even to accept with- 
out reflection boons offered to you, much less to pray for boons 
to be conferred." Alk. — I see now how much mischief ignorance 
produces. Every one thinks himself competent to pray for what 
is beneficial to himself ; but ignorance makes him unconsciously 
imprecate mischief on his own head. 

Sokr. — You ought not to denounce ignorance in this imquali- 
Mistakein ^^ manner. You must distinguish and specify — 
predica- Ignorance of what ? and under what modifications of 
ignorance persons and circumstances 1 AOc. — How ? Are there 

■oxVf^ ov fuvTOi ol yo<rovKT«v wamt ov ydb ira<reu ovrc o/i&oteu ovt« ofioCttt 

■wvptTToytriv ovSi froBaypiaxp evM yt duurparroKrat, ikKk Kara riiv avr^ 

o^oMutfo-iv aXXA v6iro% iiiv waK rb ivvaiur cicaan). 

Toiovr^y «(m, Sta^4p*i¥ Si ^aaiv oOf ^ ^ Plato, Alkib. il. p. 141. 
HCoAAVfuy tarpoOf ti|k avcpyoaiOK omtm^ > Plato, Alkib. ii. p. 141-142. 
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any matters or circumstances in which it is better for SS°®<^' 
a man to be ignorant, than to know? 8okr,— You. dijwSml. 
will see that there are such. Ignorance of good, or j^^ ^^^' 
ignorance of what is best, is always mischievous : whcuf Jgao- 
moreover, assuming that a man knows what is best, good, is 
then all other knowledge will be profitable to him. JhJ^vww?** 
In his special case, ignorance on any subject cannot ifi^onmoe 
be otherwise than hurtfuL But if a man be ignorant things, not 
of good, or of what is best, in his case knowledge on ^^^^^J*- 
other subjects will be more often hurtful than profitable. To a 
man like Orestes, so misguided on the question, **What is good?** 
•as to resolve to kill his mother, — ^it would be a real benefit, if for 
the time he did not know his mother. Ignorance on that point, 
in his state of mind, would be better for him than knowledge.^ 
Alk, — It appears so. 

Sckr, — ^Follow the argument fEurther. When we come forward 
to say or do any thing, we either know what we are ^^^^ public 
about to say and do, or at least believe ourselves to counaeiiora 
know it Every statesman who gives counsel to the Upon what 
public, does so in the faith of such knowledge. Most S^Suhoro 
citizens are unwise, and ignorant of good as well as !|^]!*1'^ 
of other things. The wise are but few, and by their they posseM 
advice the city is conducted. Now upon what ground SSlurteor 
do we call these few, wise and useful public coun- accompUah- 
sellors? If a statesman knows war, but does not because 
know whether it is best to go to war, or at what besfdS**^* 

juncture it is best — should we call him wise? If he upon wtat 

occasions 
knows how to kill men, or dispossess them, or drive and under 

them into exile, — but does not know upon whom, or J^*^™*** 

on what occasions, it is good to inflict this treatment ^^^f^ 

— ^is he a useful counsellor ? If he can ride, or shoot, ments ought 

or wrestle, well, — ^we give him an epithet derived *»*>•'»•«*• 

from this special accomplishment: we do not call him wise. 

What would be the condition of a community composed of bowmen, 

horsemen, wrestlers, rhetors, &c, accomplished and excellent 

each in his own particular craft, yet none of them knowing what 

is good, nor when, nor on what occasions, it is good to employ 

iPlato,Alkib.ii.p. 144. 
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their craft? When each man pushes forward his own art and 
speciality, without any knowledge whether it is good on the 
whole either for himself or for the dty, will not affairs thus con- 
ducted be reckless and disastrous?^ AUc — ^They will be very 
bad indeed. 

Sokr. — If^ then, a nlan has no knowledge of good or of the 
Special ac- better — if upon this cardinal point he obeys fancy 
^'^"Swith. ^^^^^^^ reason — the possession of knowledge upon 
out the special subjects will be oftener hurtful than profitable 
^he^td to ^i°^ l because it will make him more forward in 
aSJTwi action, without any good result. Possessing many 
oftener arts and accomplishments, — and prosecuting one after 
than bene- another, but without the knowledge of good, — he will 
fldaL only fall into greater trouble, like a ship sailing 

without a pilot. Knowledge of good is, in other words, know- 
ledge of what is useful and profitable. In conjunction with this,, 
all other knowledge is valuable, and goes to increase a man's- 
competence as a counsellor : apart from this, all other knowledge 
will not render a man competent as a counsellor, but will be 
more frequently hurtful than beneficial." Towards right living,, 
what we need is, the knowledge of good : just as the sick stand 
in need of a physician, and the ship's crew of a pilot AUc — I 
admit your reasoning. My opinion is changed. I no longer 
believe myself competent to determine what I ought to accept 
from the Gods, or what I ought to pray for. I incur serious 
danger of erring, and of asking for mischiefs, under the belief 
that they are benefits. 

Sokr. — The Lacedsemonians, when they offer sacrifice, pray 
f * \?H*^* simply that they may obtain what is honourable and 
biadea to good, without fkrther specification. This language is 

1 Plato, AUdb. iL p. 145. etfuu, ai^ev vov io^fi wtwtartvKOTat ; 

sPlato^AlkihiL 145C: ^ ^ Ibid. 146 £: 'Opf« oj5k. ore y «^ik 

*0<rrtf apa n rmv toiovtmk ot£cv, iiv Ktvivvtvttv r6 y* riv aXXttv iwnrpntity 

ftiv wapimfrajL avrif ii rov BeXrt<rrov icriifLa, cdv rif avr^/ n$« rou Ptkriarov 

crccrr^fti)— avn} 8' ^v ti avri) 617* cirionj/Aiff KtKnnUrot ^, oAtyoicif iiiv 

vov ^w'P «cac i| rov M^cXt/tov M^cAciV, ^Xa1rT«lv di ra irXciw rbv cxoin-' 

—^p6vifi6r y« aur^v ^i^iro^y max airo* avr6. Ibid. 147 A : 'O 6« iii r^p jcoAov- 

r'vTa ^viipovKop Kol t^ iroAc( cat av* /Mmfy roAvfMLtfcidv re xat roAvrrx'^ia*' 

ovry* r6r M /&i) rotovroy, Tavamia KtKrripJvoi, bp^avhi ii Mr ravn|f r^f 

rovTMK. (Tocovror is Schneidet^semer* «irt<rriffti}f, ayofitvos Bi virb /u«c ixairnfe 

dation for irotovvro.) Ibid. 146 G : rStv aXkuv^^ fy' ov^i rtf om 3iicau>»« 

OvKovv ^ofMr iroAtv rovf voAAovf 5tmiap> voXX^ y<*M*>*'^ XP^^''^^« ^^** olfiat, ivtv 

riyreViu rov fitkritTTOVf Mf ra iVoAAa Y*t * mfitptninv tuirtAMr iv vcXdyti, &C. 
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acceptable to the Gods, more acceptable than the P'!^?^^ 

costly festivals of Athena It has procured for the sacrifice, 

Spartans more continued prosperity than the Athe- JSrnt^^what 

nians have enjoyed.^ The Gkxis honour wise and is the proper 

l&nfiruAfire to 

just men, — that is, men who know what they ought address to 
to say and do both towards Gods and towards men — He re^***" 
more than numerous and splendid offerings." You nounceshis 
see, therefore, that it is not safe for you to proceed and throws 
with your sacrifice, until you have learnt what is the up^^^ 
proper language to be used, and what are the really counsel of 
good gifts to be prayed for. Otherwise your sacri- 
fice will not prove acceptable, and you may even bring upon 
yourself positive mischief.' AIL — ^When shall I be able to learn 
this, and who is there to teach me ? I shall be delighted to meet 
him. Sokr. — ^There is a person at hand most anxious for your 
improvement. What he must do is, first to disperse the darkness 
from your mind, — ^next, to impart that which will teach you to 
discriminate evil &om good, which at present you are unable to 
do. Alk. — I shall shrink from no labour to accomplish this 
object. Until then, I postpone my intended sacrifice : and I 
tender my sacrificial wreath to you, in gratitude for your 
counsel.* Sohr. — I accept the wreath as a welcome augury of 
future friendship and conversation between us, to help us out of 
the present embarrassment. 



The two dialogues, called First and Second Alkibiad^s, of 
which I have just given some account, resemble each 
other more than most of the Platonic dialogues, not critical 
merely in the personages introduced, but in general ^^^Jhig 
spirit, in subject, and even in illustrations. The First these two 
Alkibiad^ was recognised as authentic by all critics ^s^^ 
without exception, until the days of Schleiermacher. Nay, it 
was not only recognised, but extolled as one of the most valuable 
and important of all the Platonic compositions ; proper to be 
studied first, as a key to all the rest. Such was the view of 

1 Plato, Alkib. ii. p. 148. » Plato, Alkib. ii. p. 150. 

s Plato, Alkib. U. p. 150. « Plato, Alkib. ii p. 151. 

2—2 
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X Jamblichus and Proklus, transmitted to modem times ; until it 
received a liarsh contradiction from Schleiermacher, who declared 
the dialogue to be both worthless and spurious. The Second 
Alkibiadds was also admitted both by Thrasyllus, and by the 
general body of critics in ancient times : but there were some 
persons (as we learn from Athenseus) ^ who considered it to be a 
work of Xenophon ; perceiving probably (what is the fact) that 
it bears much analogy to several conversations which Xenophon 
has set down. But those who held this opinion are not to be 
considered as of one mind with critics who reject the dialogue as 
a forgery or imitation of Plato. Compositions emanating from 
Xenophon are just as much Sokratic, probably even more So- 
kratic, than the most unquestioned Platonic dialogues, besides 
that they must of necessity be contemporary also. Schleier- 
macher has gone much farther : declaring the Second as well as 
the First to be an unworthy imitation of Plato.' 

Here Ast agrees with Schleiermacher fully, including both 
Grounds for *^® First and Second Alkibiad^s in his large list of the 
disallowing spurious. Most of the subsequent critics go with 
skrong *^ Schleiermacher only half-way : Socher, Hermann, 
sSomithMi Stallbaiun, Steinhart, Susemihl, recognise the First 
apinst Alkibiad^, but disallow the Second.* In my judg- 
^ ment, Schleiermacher and Ast are more consistently 

right, or more consistently wrong, in rejecting both, than the 
other critics who find or make so capital a distinction between 
the two. The similarity of tone and topics between the two is 
obvious, and is indeed admitted by all. Moreover, if I were 
compelled to make a choice, I should say that the grounds for 
suspicion are rather less strong against the Second than against 
the First ; and that Schleiermacher, reasoning upon the objec- 
tions admitted by his opponents as conclusive against the Second, 
would have no difficulty in showing that his own objections 
against the First were still more forcible. The long speech 

1 Athenaens, ri. p. 606. » Socher, Ueber Platon's Schriften, 

2 See the Einleitong of Schleier- p. 112. Stallbaom, Prolegg. to Alkib. 
macher to Alkib. L part a toL iii. p. L and ii voL ▼. pp. 171-S04. K. F. 
293 seq. Einleitong to Alkib. iL part Hennann, Oesch. and Syst derPlaton. 
i. ToL ii. p. 365 seq. His notes on the Philos. p. 420-439. Steinhart, Einlei- 
two dialogues contain Tarioos ad- tongen to Alkib. i. and ii. in Hierony- 
ditional reasons, besides what is nidged mus Miiller's Uebersetzung des Platon's 
in his Introduction. Werke, toL i. pp. 135-600. 
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assigned in the First Alkibiad^ to Sokrates, about the privileges 
of the Spartan and Persian kings,^ including the mention of 
Zoroaster, son of Oromazes, and the Magian religion, appears to 
me more unusual with Plato than anything which I find in the 
Second Alkibiades. It is more Xenophontic * than Platonic. 

But I must here repeat, that because I find, in this or any 
other dialogue, some peculiarities not usual with rpj^^g^p. 
Plato, I do not feel warranted thereby in declaring posed 
the dialogue spurious. In my judgment, we must §i^ow- 
look for a large measure of diversity in the various Jj^^*"^ 
dialogues ; and I think it an injudicious novelty, marks of 
introduced by Schleiermacher, to set up a canonical *° ®"° ^' 
type of Platonism, all deviations from which are to be rejected as 
forgeries. Both the First and the Second Alkibiadds appear to 
me genuine, even upon the showing of those very critics who 
disallow them. Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and Steinliart, all 
admit that there is in both the dialogues a considerable propor- 
tion of Sokratic and Platonic ideas : but they maintain that 
there are also other ideas which are not Sokratic or Platonic, and 
that the texture, style, and prolixity of the Second Alkibiades 
(Schleiermacher maintains this about the First also) are un- 
worthy of Plato. But if we grant these premisses, the reasonable 
inference would be, not to disallow it altogether, but to admit it 
as a work by Plato, of inferior merit ; perhaps of earlier days, 
before his powers of composition had attained their maturity. 
To presume that because Plato composed many excellent dia- 
logues, therefore all that he composed must have been excellent, 
— is a pretension formally disclaimed by many critics, and 
asserted by none.' Steinhart himself allows that the Second 
Alkibiad^, though not composed by Plato, is the work of some 
other author contemporary, an untrained Sokratic disciple 
attempting to imitate Plato.* But we do not know that there 

1 Plato, Alkib. L p. 121-124. 2 See Xenoph. GEkonom. c. 4 ; Cyro- 

%VhoeTer reads the objections In psed. vii. 5. 58-64, vili. 1, 5-8-45 ; Laced. 

Steinhart's Einleitong (p. 148-150) Aepab. c. 15. 

against the First Alkibiaate, will see > Stallbaam (Prolegg. ad Alcib. i. 

that they are quite as forcible as what p. 186) makes this general statement 

he urges against the Second ; only, that very justly, but he as well as other 

in the case of the First, he giTes to critics are apt to forget it in particular 

these objections their l^timaie bear- cases. 

ing, allowing them to tell a^^inst tie * Steinhart, Einleitun^, p. 516*519. 

merit of the dialogue, but not against Stallbaum and Boeckh mdeed assi^ 

its authenticity. the dialogue to a later period. Hem- 
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were any contemporaries who tried to imitate Plato : though 
Theopompus accused him of imitating others, and called most of 
his dialogues useless as well as false ; while Plato himself, in his 
inferior works, will naturally appear like an imitator of his 
better self. 

I agree with Schleiermlacher and the other recent critics in 
Thetwodia- considering the First and Second Alkibiades to be 
^SabivYe i^^*^^ior in merit to Plato's best dialogues ; and I con- 
amon^ tend that their own premisses justify no more. They 

earlier com. ^^V probably be among his earlier productions, 
positions. though I do not believe that the First Alkibiades was 
composed during the lifetime of Sokrates, as Socher, Steinhart, 
and Stallbaum endeavour to show.^ I have already given my 

dorf(adLysin,p. 211) thinks it the work 152), and they consider it the first 

" antigoi auctoris, sed non Platonis". exercise of Plato in the strict dialectic 

Steinhart and others who disallow method. Both Steinhart and Her- 
ihe authenticity of the Second Alki- mann (Gesch. Plat Phil. p. 440) think 
biad6Sj insist much (p. 518) opon the that the dialogue has not only a specu- 
enormity of the chronological blander, lative bat a political purpose ; to warn 
whereby Sokrates and Alkibiades are and amend Alkibiades, and to prevent 
introduced as talking about the death him from surrendering himself olindly 
of Archelaus king of Macedonia, who to the democracy, 
was killed in 399 B.C., in the same year I cannot admit the hypothesis that 
as Sokrates, and four, years after Alki> the dialogue was written in 406 B.C. 
blades. Such an anachronism (Stein* (when Plato was twenty-one years of 
hart urges) Plato could i never allow age, at most twentv-two). nor that it 
himself to commit. But when we read had any intended beai-ing upon the 
the Symposion, we find Aristophanes real historical Alkibiades, who left 
in a company of which Sokrates, Alki- Attiens in 415 B.c. at the head of the 
blades, and Agathon form a part, al- armament against Syracuse, was 
lading to the SioUia-t^ of Mantineia, banished three months afterwards, and 
which took place in 386 B.C No one never came back to Athens until Mav 
has ever made this glariiijg anachronism 407 B.c. (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 13; i. 
a ^ound for disallowing the Svm- 5, 17). He then ei^oyed four months 
posion. Steinhart says that the style of great ascendancy at Athens, left it 
of tiie Second Alkibiad^ copies Plato at the head of the fleet to Asia in Oct. 
too closely (die angstiich platonisirende 407 B.C., remained in command of the 
Sprache des Dialogs, p. 515), yet he fleet for about three months or so, then 
agrees with Stallbaum that in several fell into disgrace and retired to Cher- 
places it departs too widely from Plato, sonese, never revisiting Athens. In 

1 Stallbaum refers the composition 406 B.C. Alkibiades was again in 
of AUdb. i. to a time not Ions; before banishment, ouc of the reach of all 
the accusation of Sokrates, wnen the such warnings as Hermann and Stein- 
enemies of Sokrates were calumniating hart suppose that Plato intended to 
him in conse<^uence of his past inti- address to him in Alkib. i. 
macy with Alkibiades (who had before Steinhart says (p. 152), " In dieser 
that time been killed in 404 B.C.) and Zeit also, toenigt Jahre nach wxrun- tri- 
when Plato was anxious to defend his umpkirenden Ricklxhr^ wo Alkibiades," 
master (Prolegg. p. 186). Socher and iM. Now Alkibiades left the Athenian 
Steinhart (p. 210) remark that such service, irrevocably, within less t/^a» o)i« 
writings would do little good to So- year after his triumpluuit return, 
krates under his accusation. They Steinhart has not realised in his 
place the composition of the dialogue mind the historical and chronological 
earlier, in 406 B.C. (Steinhart, p. 151* conditions of the period. 
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reasons, in a previous chapter, for believing that Plato composed 
no dialogues at all during the lifetime of Sokrates ; still less in 
that of Alkibiadds, who died four years earlier. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in either Alkibiad^ I. or II. to shake this 
belief. 

If we compare various colloquies of Sokrates in the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia, we shall find Alkibiadgs I. . , 

An&loflTV 

and II. very analogous to them both in purpose and with various 
spirit In Alkibiad^ I. the situation conceived is ^j^S^ 
the same as that of Sokrates and Glaukon, in the phontic Me- 
third book of the Memorabilia. Xenophon recounts Purpose of 
how the presumptuous Glaukon, hardly twenty years hS^J^^- 
of age, fancied himself already fit to play a conspicuous sumptuous 
part in public affairs, and tried to force himself, in 
spite of rebuffs and humiliations, upon the notice of the assembly.^ 
No remonstrances of friends could deter him, nor could anything, 
except the ingenious dialectic of Sokrates, convince him of his 
own impertinent forwardness ahd exaggerated self-estimation. 
Probably Plato (Glaukon's elder brother) had heard of this con- 
versation, but whether the fact be so or not, we see the same 
situation idealised by him in Alkibiad^s I., and worked out in a 
way of his own. Again, we find in the Xenophontic Memora- 
bilia another colloquy, wherein Sokrates cross-questions, per- 
plexes, and humiliates, the studious youth Euthydemus,' whom 
he regards as over-confident in his persuasions and too well 
satisfied with himself. It was among the specialties of Sokrates 
to humiliate confident young men, with a view to their future 
improvement He made his conversation "an instrument of 
chastisement," in the language of Xenophon : or (to use a phrase 
of Plato himself in the Lysis) he conceived " that the proper way 
of talking to youth whom you love, was, not to exalt and puff 
them up, but to subdue and humiliate them ".' 

If Plato wished to idealise this feature in the character of 

^^^-^Xenoph. Memor. iiL 8. &c. So in the Platonic Lysis, the 

^/^»oph. Mem. IT. J. rt'^eS5,rf.'°S^~'*«'.'i^ 

\^^_^^» Xenoph. Mem. i 4, 1. <riee^afiei«( (Plat. Lysis, 211 B). And Sokrates 

foi fUvov & cKctvof (Sokrates) x o X a- himself says, a few lines before (210 

<rri}p(ov SvtKa rove vavr oiofiiyov^ £), Ovrw XP^ '*'0^^ "'o'-^^^'^orf £iaAeye<r^at, 

ct^cvot cpMTMV ^Ae^Cf, oAAd jcat & rairttvovvra Koi avtrriWoirra, Koi /xi) 

Xeym¥ vwnnniptvt rots (rvvSiarpCpovrnVt Sttrntfi av xavvovKra <cai SiaffpunTOVTo, 
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Fitness of ^okrfttes, no name could be more suitable to bis piir- 
the name pose than that of Alkibiades : who, having possessed 
terof Aiki- ^s a youth the greatest personal beauty (to which 
ide^^ine Sokrates was exquisitely sensible) had become in his 
this feature mature life distinguished not less for unprincipled 

Sokrates. mnijition and insolence, than for energy and ability. 
We know the real Alkibiad^ both from Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon, and we also know that Alkibiades had in his youth so far 
frequented the society of Sokrates as to catch some of that dia- 
lectic ingenuity, which the latter was expected and believed to 
impart.^ The contrast, as well as the companionship, between 
Sokrates and Alkibiades was eminently suggestive to the writers 
of Sokratic dialogues, and nearly all of them made use of it, 
composing dialogues in which Alkibiades was the principal name 
and figure." It would be surprising indeed if Plato had never 
done the same : which is what we must suppose, if we adopt 
Schleiermacher's view, that both Alkibiad^ I. and II. are 
spurious. In the Protagoras as well as in the Symposion, Alki- 
biades figures ; but in neither of them is he the principal person, 
or titular hero, of the piece. In Alkibiades I. and II., he is 
introduced as the solitary respondent to the questions of Sokrates 
— KoXaarrjpiov eycKa : to receive from Sokrates a lesson of humi- 
liation such as the Xenophontic Sokrates administers to Glau- 
kon and Euthydemus, taking care to address the latter when 
alone.' 

I conceive Alkibiades I. and II. as composed by Plato among 
Plato's tis earlier writings (perhaps between 399-390 b.c.)* 

manner of giving an imaginary picture of the way in which 

iThe sensibility of Solcrates to Alcib. i p. 216, 2nd ed.\ "Cetemm 

youthful beauty is as strongly declared etiam ^schines, Euclides, Phsedon, et 

in the Xenophontic Memorabilia (i. 8, Antisthenes, diaiogos Alcibiadisnorrane 

8-14), as in the Platonic Lysis, Char- inscriptoscomposuissenarrantur". 

mid^, or Symposion. Respecting the dialogues composed 

The conversation reported by Xeno- by JBschines, see the first note to this 

phon between Alkibiades, when not chapter, 

yet twenty years of ace, and his > Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 8. 

guardian PeriUes, the first man in * The date which I here suppose for 

Athenfh-wherein Alkibiades puzzles the composition of Alkib. i. {i.e. after 

Perikles by a Sokratic cross-examina- the deaui of Sokrates, but early in the 

tion— is lucely enough to be real, literary career of Plato), is farther 

and was probably the fruit of his sustained (against those critics who 

society wiw Sokrates (Xen. Memor. place it in 406 B.a or 402 b.c. before 

L 2, 40). the death of Sokrates) by the long dis- 

^Stailbanm obserres (Prolegg. ad coarse (p. 121-124) of Sokrates about 
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"Sokrates handled every respondent just as he replying to 
chose" (to use the literal phrase of Xenophon^): ofSokraies. 
taming even that most overbearing youth, whom JSSeSce 
Aristophanes characterises as the lion's whelp.' In ascribed to 
selecting Alkibiades as the sufferer under such a sationof 
chastising process, Plato rebuts in his own ideal style Sokrates. 
that charge which Xenophon answers with prosaic directness — 
the charge made against Sokrates by his enemies, that he taught 
political craft without teaching ethical sobriety ; and that he had 
encouraged by his training the lawless propensities of Alki- 
biades.' When Schleiermacher, and others who disallow the 
dialogue, argue that the inordinate insolence ascribed to Alki- 
biades, and the submissive deference towards Sokrates also 
ascribed to him, are incongruous and incompatible attributes, — 
I reply that such a conjunction is very improbable in any real 
character. But this does not hinder Plato from combining them 
in one and the same ideal character, as we shall faither see when 
we come to the manifestation of Alkibiades in the Symposion : 



the Persiaii and ScMirtan kings. In politics. Plato may easily have seen 

refei^nce to the Fersian monarchy during these years intelligent Greeks 

Sokrates savs (p. 123 B), cn-et iror* who had been up to the Persian court 

if it riKova-a avSpio^ a^ioviorov rwv ava- on militaiy or political business. Both 

P*^hk6t*»v irapa /3a<riAea, hf e^i) iropcX- the Persian kingjs and the Spartan 

$tiv x^'fif^ naw noKKrfv jcai ayaBi^v — kings were then in the maximum of 

fjv KoXuv Tovf ivixo»pCov9 (^latriiv TrjK power and ascendancy — it is no wonder 

/Soo-iAcoK rvvatK6Kt &C. Olympiodorus therefore that Sokrates should here be 

and the Scholiast both suppose that made to dwell upon their prodigious 

Plato here refers to Xenophon and the dignity in his oiscourse with^A^- 

Anabasis, in which a statement very blades. Steinhart (Einl. p. 150) feels 

like this is found (i. 4. 9). It is plain, the difficulty of reconciling this part 

UiereuFore, that they did not consider of the dialogue with his hypothecs 

the dialogue to have been composed that it was composed in 406 b.c. : yet 

before the deatii of Sokrates. I think he and Stallbaum both insist that it 

it Terr probable that Plato had in must have been composed before the 

his mine Xenophon (either his Ana- death of Sokrates, for which they really 

basis, or personal communications with produce no grounds at all. 
him) ; but at any rate visits of Greeks i xen. Mem. i. 2, 14. toI? «i «ta- 

to the Persian court became very nu- \ryou4voit aintS iricrt xP^f^o^" iv roZs 

merous between 399-390 B.C., whereas Xoyot? omas flovAoiTo. 

^sjSrs^t'i£rr4S?ir^^ x.oi^^o55..?^v '^s« ;Ui? 

the close of the war), nor probably in ^^^^\ ^fr Ao/*nflJ^« vaI'XoO 

402 EC, when Athens, though reUeved T^^l\ V' ^!{)J^ HZ^t^^^Vl 

from the oligarchy, was stilf in a state i^'W *; '"^i-?, '^SZo J« Z 

more frequent, the Persian kings in- ««»«J^«<'«'. ««• . , . ,_ 
terfering very actively in Grecian * Xenoph. Memorab. L 2, 17. 
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in wluch. dialogue we find a combination of the same elements, 
still more extravagant and high-coloured. Both here and there 
we are made to see that Sokrates, fiir &om encouraging AUd- 
blades, is the only person who ever succeeded in humbling him. 
Plato attributes to the personality and conversation of Sokrates 
an influence magical and almost superhuman : which Cicero and 
Plutarch, proceeding probably upon the evidence of the Platonic 
dialogues, describe as if it were historical fact They represent 
AUdbiades as shedding tears of sorrow and shame, and entreating 
Sokrates to rescue him from a sense of degradation insupportably 
painfuL^ Now Xenophon mentions Euthydemus and other 
young men as having really experienced these profound and 
distressing emotions.' But he does not at all certify the same 
about Alkibiades, whose historical career is altogether adverse to 
the hypothesis. The Platonic picture is an idM, drawn from 
what may have been actually true about other interlocutors of 
Sokrates, and calculated to reply to Meatus and his allies. 

Looking at Alkibiad^ L and II. in this point of view, we shall 
The purpose ^^^^ ^^h of them perfectiy Sokratic both in topics 
P'^^J^J^ and in manner — whatever may be said about un- 
in the Apo- necessary prolixity and common-place here and there, 
lo^dkmtin The leading ideas of Alkibiad^s I. may be found, 
wSf*' ^ nearly all, in the Platonic Apology. That warfare, 
aminst the which Sokrates proclaims in the Apology as having 
s^rion^ been the mission of his life, against the false persua- 
knowledge, sion of knowledge, or against beliefs ethical and 
aesthetical, firmly entertained without having been preceded by 
conscious study or subjected to serious examination — is exem- 
plified in Alkibiad^ I. and II. as emphatically as in any 
Platonic composition. In both these dialogues, indeed (especially 
in the first), we find an excessive repetition of specialising 
illustrations, often needless and sometimes tiresome: a defect 
easily intelligible if we assume them to have been written when 
Plato was still a novice in the art of dialogic composition. But 
both dialogues are fully impregnated with the spirit of the 
Sokratic process, exposing, though with exuberant prolixity, the 

1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iii. 32, 77 ; Plu- Alkib. i. p. 127 D, 135 C ; Symposion. 
tarch, Alkib. c. 4-6. Compare Plato, p. 215-216. 

3 Xenoph. Memor. It. 2, 89<i0. 
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firm and universal belief, held and affirmed by every one even at 
the age of boyhood, without any assignable grounds or modes of 
acquisition, and amidst angry discordance between the affirmation 
of one man and another. The emphasis too with which Sokrates 
insists upon his own single function of merely questioning, and 
upon the fact that Alkibiades gives all the answers and pro- 
nounces all the self-condemnation with his own mouth ^ — is 
remarkable in this dialogue : as well as the confidence with 
which he proclaims the dialogue as aflfording the only, but 
effective, cure.' The ignorance of which Alkibiades stands 
unexpectedly convicted, is expressly declared to be common to 
Mm with the other Athenian politicians : an exception being 
half allowed to pass in favour of the semi-philosophical Perikles, 
whom Plato judges here with less severity than elsewhere* — 
«uid a decided superiority being claimed for the Spartan and 
Persian kings, who are extolled as systematically trained from 
childhood. 

The main purpose of Sokrates is to drive Alkibiades into self- 
contradictions, and to force upon him a painful con- Difficulties 
sciousness of ignorance and mental defect, upon grave multiplied 
and important subjects, while he is yet young enough pose of 
to amend it. Towards this purpose he is made to lay ^SSffSSes 
claim to a divine mission similar to that which the *? a *^"y^* 
real Sokrates announces in the Apology.* A number ©wn igno- 
of perplexing questions and difficulties are accumu- '*"^* 
lated : it is not meant that these difficulties are insoluble, but 
that they cannot be solved by one who has never seriously 
reflected on them — by one who (as the Xenophontic Sokrates 
says to Euthydemus),' is so confident of knowing the subject that 
he has never meditated upon it at all. The disheartened Alki- 
biades feels the necessity of improving himself and supplicates 
the assistance of Sokrates : who reminds him that he must first 
•determine what "Himself" is. Here again we find ourselves upon 
the track of Sokrates in the Platonic Apology, and under the 
influence of the memorable inscription at Delphi — Nosce teipswm. 
Your mind is yourself : your body is a mere instrument of your 

1 Plato, Alkib. I. p. 112-llS. » Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 36. 'AAAA 

- Plato, Alkib. i. p. 127 E. raOra /mei', t<l>rf 6 liaKparrf^^ ((Tm;, iia rb 

3 Plato, Alkib. i. p. 118-120. a-if>68pa Trioreveii/ tiSivai, ov8' ttrKeil/ai. 
-* Plato, Alkib. L p. 124 C— 127 E. « Plato, Alkib. i. p. 128-132 A. 
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mind : yonr wealth and power are simple appurtenances or 
adjuncts. To know yonrself, which is gennine Sophrosyn^ or 
temperance, is to know your mind : but this can only be done by 
looking into another mind, and into its most intdligent com- 
partment : just as the eye can only see itself by looking into the 
centre of vision of another eye.* 

At the same time, when, after having convicted Alkibiades of 
Sokrates deplorable ignorance, Sokrates is called upon to pre- 
farnishesno scribe remedies — all distinctness of indication dis- 
55^^*^ appears. It is exacted only when the purpose is to 
^Jg^*^ bring difficulties and contradictions to view: it is dis- 
exhorts to pensed with, when the purpose is to solve them. The 
virtacH-^t conclusion is, that assuming happiness as the acknow- 
tib^are ledged ultimate end,* Alkibiades cannot secure this 
lodged In- either for himself or for his city, by striving for 
***"***• wealth and power, private or public: he can only 
secure it by acquiring for himself, and implanting in his country- 
men, justice, temperance, and virtue. This is perfectly Sokratic, 
and conformable to what is said by the real Sokrates in the 
Platonic Apology. But coming at the close of Alkibiades I., it 
presents no meaning and imparts no instruction : because 
Sokrates had shown in the earlier part of the dialogue, that 
neither he himself, nor Alkibiades, nor the general public, knew 
what justice and virtue were. The positive solution which 
Sokrates professes to give, is therefore illusory. He throws us 
back upon those old, familiar, emotional, associations, unconscious 
products and unexamined transmissions from mind to mind — 
which he had already shown to represent the fancy of knowledge 
without the reality — deep-seated belief without any assignable 
intellectual basis, or outward standard of rectitude. 

Throughout the various Platonic dialogues, we find alternately 
Prolixity of ^^ distinct and opposite methods of handling — the 
Alidbiad^ generalising of the special, and the specialising of the 
mnltipiica- general. In Alkibiad^ I., the specialising of the 
traSive ex"*^ general preponderates — as it does in most of the con- 
amples— versations of the Xenophontic Memorabilia : the 

1 Plato, Alkib. !. p. 133. cooperating in dialectic colloquy. 

A Platonic metaphor, illustrating *i>i«i. AiwtK:.^ < « io4 
the necessity for two separate minds ^^^ Allcibiad. I. p. 134. 
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number of exemplifying particulars is unusually ^°,^®f' 
great. Sokrates does not accept as an answer a 
general term, without illustrating it by several of the specific 
terms comprehended under it : and this several times on occa- 
sions when an instructed reader thinks it superfluous and tire- 
some : hence, partly, the inclination of some modern critics to 
disallow the dialogue. But we must recollect that though a 
modem reader practised in the use of general terms may seize 
the meaning at once, an Athenian youth of the Platonic age 
would not be sure of doing the same. No conscious analysis had 
yet been applied to general terms : no grammar or logic then 
entered into education. Confident affirmation, without fully 
knowing the meaning of what is affirmed, is the besetting sin 
against which Plato here makes war : and his precautions for 
exposing it are pushed to extreme minuteness. So, too, in the 
Sophists and Politikus, when he wishes to illustrate the process 
of logical division and subdivision, hfi applies it to cases so trifling 
and so multiplied, that Socher is revolted and rejects the dia- 
logues altogether. But Plato himself foresees and replies to the 
objection ; declaring expressly that his main purpose is, not to 
expound the particular subject chosen, but to make manifest and 
familiar the steps and conditions of the general classifying pro- 
cess — and that prolixity cannot be avoided.^ We must reckon 
upon a similar purpose in Alkibiad^ I. The dialogue is a speci- 
men of that which Aristotle calls Inductive Dialectic, as distin- 
guished from Syllogistic : the Inductive he considers to be plainer 
and easier, suitable when you have an ordinary collocutor — the 
Syllogistic is the more cogent, when you are dealing with a prac- 
tised disputant.' 

It has been seen that Alkibiad^^ I., though professing to give 
something like a solution, gives what is really no solu- .,..,. . . 
tion at all. AlkibiadSs II., similar in many respects, ii. leaves its 
is here different, inasmuch as it does not even pro- SJo^lJ^y 
fess to solve the difficulty which had been raised, undeter- 
The general mental defect-— false persuasion of know- 

1 Plato, Politikus, 285-286L y**VI iri$<unoTt(>ov koL aa^ivrtpov Kok 

Aristotel. Topic, i. 104, a. 16. i^o-jo. -nnv aitrBiitriv yvtaptftMrtpov xai 

Jl6<ra rStv Koytav tlSii rttv SufXtxTiKuv roif iroAAorf koiv6v o ii <ruKKoyi<rp,oi 

i c r i a rh fiiv ivaytrfit rh H fiianrriK^Ttpov koIx vpbi rovs ai^riAoyc 

av\Xoyurii6i .... ivrt. 6* ^ fiiv iva- kov^ ivtpyiartpov. 
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ledge without the reality — ^is presented in its application to a 
particular case. Alkibiades is obliged to admit that he does not 
know what he ought to pray to the Gods for : neither what is 
^oody to be granted, nor what is evil, to be averted. He relies 
upon Sokrates for dispelling this mist from his mind : which 
Sokrates promises to do, but adjourns for another occasion. 

Sokrates here ascribes to the Spartans, and to various philo- 
iSokrates sophers, the practice of putting up prayers in unde- 
<x>inmend8 fined language, for good and honourable things gene- 
of pntyiDg^ rally. He commends that practice. Xenophon tells 
for*&T^i??' us that the historical Sokrates observed it i^ but he 
undeaned— tells US also that the historical Sokrates, though not 
About tibe pi^yuig ^or any special presents from the Gods, yet 
JJ'^^J^^' prayed for and believed himself to receive special 
irregular revelations and advice as to what was good to be done 
tSe'Go<2- or avoided in particular cases. He held that these 
He pmys to special revelations were essential to any tolerable 
premonitory life : that the dispensations of the Gods, though 
^**"*"^* administered upon regular principles on certain sub- 
jects and up to a certain point, were kept by them designedly 
inscrutable beyond that point: but that the Gods would, if 
properly solicited, afiford premonitory warnings to any favoured 
person, such as would enable him to keep out of the way of evil, 
and put himself in the way of good. He declared that to consult 
and obey oracles and prophets was not less a maxim of prudence 
than a duty of piety : for himself, he was farther privileged 
through his divine sign or monitor, which he implicitly fol- 
lowed.' Such premonitory warnings were the only special 
favour which he thought it suitable to pray for — ^besides good 
things generally. For special presents he did not pray, because 
he professed not to know whether any of the ordinary objects of 
desire were good or bad. He proves in his conversation with 
Euthyd^mus, that all those acquisitions which are usually 
accounted means of happiness — ^beauty, strength, wealth, reputa- 



1 Xenoph. Mem. i. 3, 2; Plat. Alk. iBaxw oi 0coi, fLav^ai^iy* a fi« fuf JqXa 

iL p. 143-148. TOif avOptowoi^ ecrrt, irc(pa<r^a( ita fiojt- 

^ These opinions of Sokrates are rurq? vapa rwv 0ewv 9w0a¥t<r€ai • rovv 

announced in various passages of the 0eovf yap, oU av &o-iy lAcw, ayniaivttv 

Xenophontic MemorabUia, C 1, 1*10^ — i. 3, 4 ; L 4, 2-15 ; iv. 3, 12 ; iv. 7, 10 

«^ 6i itlvf a iLtv iiaB6trrm.<s roctir iv. 8, 5-11. 
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tion, nay, even good health and wisdom — are sometimes good or 
causes of happiness, sometimes evil or causes of misery ; and 
therefore cannot be considered either as absolutely the one or 
absolutely the other.^ 

This impossibility of determining what is good and what is 
evil, in consequence of the uncertainty in the dispen- 
sations of the Gods and in human aflfairs— is a doc- of^Xii^" 
trine forcibly insisted on by the Xenophontic Sokrates ^^ ^- "^^^ 
in his discourse with Euthyd^mus, and much akin to phonUc 
the Platonic Alkibiad^ IL, being appUed to the wfia.'S^ 
special case of prayer. But we must not suppose that c**Uy the 
Sokrates adheres to this doctrine throughout all the tion of 
colloquies of the Xenophontic Memorabilia : on the S?th*EShy. 
contrary, we find him, in other places, reasoning demus. So- 
upon such matters, as health, strength, and wisdom, always con- 
as if they were decidedly good.' The fact is, that the ^i^if^*^ 
arguments of Sokrates, in the Xenophontic Memora- 
bilia, vaiy materially according to the occasion and the person 
with whom he is discoursing : and the case is similar with the 
Platonic dialogues : illustrating farther the questionable evidence 
on which Schleiermacher and other critics proceed, when they 
declare one dialogue to be spurious, because it contains reasoning 
inconsistent with another. 

We find in AlkibiadSs II. another doctrine which is also pro- 
claimed by Sokrates in the Xenophontic Memorabilia : that the 
Gods are not moved by costly sacrifice more than by humble 
sacrifice, according to the circumstances of the offerer:* they 
attend only to the mind of the offerer, whether he be just and 
wise : that is, " whether he knows what ought to be done both 
towards Gods and towards men ".* 

But we find also in Alkibiades II. another doctrine, more remark- 
able. Sokrates will not proclaim absolutely that «^nj^j|^j,ig. 
knowledge is good, and that ignorance is evil. In doctrine of 
some cases, he contends, ignorance is good ; and he ii._!.That 
discriminates which the cases are. That which we knowietlge 

1 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 81-32-36. — tro^Cav rh fi^yiirrov a.yaB6v, Ac. 

Tmvra oiv irore fiiv w^cAovcra iror^ 6i 3 Plato, Alkib. ii. p. 149-150 ; Xen. 

fiXawTovra, tC fiaWov ayttSa n kokoI Mem. i. 3. Compare Plato, Legg. x. 

iffrtv ; p. 885 ; Isokrat. ad Nikok. 

« For example, Xen. Mem. It. 5, 6 -» Plato, Alkib. ii. p. 149 E, 150 R 
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isnotalways are principally interested in knowing, is Good^ or 
knowledge The Best — ^The Profitable:^ phrases used as equiva- 
isel?£*?n^ lent The knowledge of this is good, and the igno- 
pensable ; rance of it mischievous, under all supposable circum- 
that, the stances. And if a man knows good, the more he 
^?°S*^^* knows of everything else, the better ; since he will 
things is be sure to make a good use of his knowledge. But if 
Sd ttian he does not know good, the knowledge of other things 
beneficial, ^^i ^e hurtful rather than beneficial to him. To be 
skilful in particular arts and accomplishments, under the capital 
mental deficiency supposed, will render him an instrument of 
evil and not of good. The more he knows — and the more he 
believes himself to know — the more forward will he be in 
acting, and therefore the greater amount of harm will he do. 
It is better that he should act as little as possible. Such k 
man is not fit to direct his own conduct, like a freeman : he 
must be directed and controlled by others, like a slave. The 
greater number of mankind are fools of this description — 
ignorant of good : the wise men who know good, and are fit 
to direct, are very few. The wise man alone, knowing good, 
follows reason : the rest trust to opinion, without reason.* He 
alone is competent to direct both his own conduct and that of the 
society. 

The stress which is laid here upon the knowledge of good, as 
distinguished from all other varieties of knowledge — the identi- 
fication of the good with the profitable, and of the knowledge of 
good with reason (povi), while other varieties of knowledge are 
i-anked with opinion (boia) — these are points which, under one 
phraseology or another, pervade many of the Platonic dialogues. 
The old phrase of Herakleitus— IloXv/ia^ii; v6ov ov diBdaKci — 
"much learning does not teach reason" — seems to have been 
present to the mind of Plato in composing this dialogue. The 
man of much learning and art, without the knowledge of good, 
and surrendering himself to the guidance of one or other among 



1 Plato, Alkib. ii. p. 145 G. *0<mv i| roO «;>^eXtfiov— also 146 B. 
apa Tt riiv roiovTtav olStv, iav fiiv a ou*^ Aiiritmi4itATk 

HiM-aijii y\ii ovni fiijirov ijircp icol "^^ *°^n ir€irt<rT€vit<JTa$. 
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his accomplishments, is like a vessel tossed about at sea without 
a pilot^ 

What Plato here calls the knowledge of Good, or Reason— 
the just discrimination and comparative appreciation Knowledge 
of Ends and Means — appears in the Politikus and of Good— 
Euthydemus, under the title of the Regal or Political tutod and 
Art, of employing or directing » the results of aU ^Jjf^^ jg^ 
other arts, which are considered as subordinate : in Platonic 
the Protagoras, under the title of art of calculation or undefdlf- 
mensuration : in the Philebus, as measure and pro- fereottiWes- 
portion : in the Phaedrus (in regard to rhetoric) as the art of 
turning to account, for the main purpose of persuasion, all the 
special processes, stratagems, decorations, &c, imparted by pro- 
fessional masters. In the Republic, it is personified in the few 
venerable Elders who constitute the Reason of the society, and 
whose directions all the rest (Guardians and Producers) are 
bound implicitly to follow : the virtue of the subordinates con- 
sisting in this implicit obedience. In the Leges, it is defined as 
the complete subjection in the mind, of pleasures and pains to 
right Reason,' without which, no special aptitudes are worth 
having. In the Xenophontic Memorabilia, it stands as a Sokratic 
authority under the title of Sophrosynd or Temperance :* and 
the Profitable is declared identical with the Good, as the direct- 
ing and limiting principle for all human pursuits and proceed- 
ings.' 

But what are we to understand by the Goodj about The Good— 
which there are so many disputes, according to the Jbie^What 
acknowledgment of Plato as well as of Sokrates? i«it? How 

are we to 

And what are we to understand by the Profitable? know it? 
In what relation does it stand to the Pleasurable and SSsun^^** 
the Painful ? termined. 

These are points which Plato here leaves undetermined. "We 
shall find him again touching them, and trying different ways of 
determining them, in the Protagoras, the Gorgias, the Republic, 

1 Plato, Alkib. IL p. 147 A. o8i8^ 305 A ; Euthyddmus, 291 B. 292 B. 

T^y KoXoviUyriv voKvftaBtiav re koL nokv Compare Xenophon, (Ekonomicus, i. 

Tcx^^toy jcemjfiei^f, op^ou^C 6i Sty rav' 8, 13. 

n|f ri)f cinoT^/i.!^, ayoaevoi Si vwh ' L^es, Hi. 689 A-D, 691 A. 
|it«f eicaonif twi» oAAmv, Ac 4 Xenoph. Memor. i 2, 17 ; iv. 3, 1. 

3 Plato, Politikus, 292 B, 304 B, 9 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 6, 8 ; iv. 7, 7. 
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and elsewhere. We have here the title and the postulate, but 
nothing more, of a comprehensive Teleology, or right comparative 
estimate of ends and means one against another, so as to decide 
when, how far, under what circumstances, &c., each ought to be 
pursued. We shall see what Plato does in other dialogues to 
connect this title and postulate with a more definite meaning. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
HIPPIAS MAJOR-HIPPIAS MINOR. 

Both these two dialogues are carried on between Sokrates and 
the Eleian Sophist Hippias. The general conception . 

of Hippias — described as accomplished, eloquent^ and Major- 
successful, yet made to say vain and silly things — is fi^*s^_ 
the same in both dialogues : in both also the polemics Character 
of Sokrates against him are conducted in a like logae. Sar- 
spirit, of affected deference mingled with insulting SJJJI^^ 
sarcasm. Indeed the figure assigned to Hippias is so ac^inst 
contemptible, that even an admiring critic like Stall- PP^^* 
baum cannot avoid noticing the " petulans pene et proterva in 
Hippiam oratio," and intimating that Plato has handled Hippias 
more coarsely than any one else. Such petulance Stallbaum 
attempts to excuse by saying that the dialogue is a youthful com- 
position of Plato : ^ while Schleiermacher numbers it among the 

1 Stallbanm, Prolegg. in Hipp. Maj. a critic take pleasure in a comedy 

p. 149-150 ; aiao Steinbart (Einleitnng, wherein silly and ridiculous speeches 

p. 42-43), who says, after an outpouring are fastened upon the name of^one of 

of his usual invective against the them, in his own day not merely 

Sophist : — " Nevertheless the coarse honoured but acknowledged as deserv- 

jesting of the dialq^e seems almost to ing honour by remarkable and varied 

exceed the admissible limit of comic accomplishments— and to make the 

effect," Ac Again, p. 50, Steinhart critic describe the historical Hippias 

talks of the banter which Sokrates ^hom we only know from Plato and 

carries on with Hippias, in a way not Xenophon— see Steinhart, note 7, p. 

less cruel (gransam) than purposeless, 89 ; Socher, p. 221) as if he had r^ly 

tormenting him with a string of sue- delivered these speeches, or something 

oessive new propositions about the equally absurd. 

definition of tne Beautiful, which pro- How this comedy may be appreciated 

positions, as fast as Hippias catohes at is doubtless a matter of individual 

them, he again withdraws of his own tasta For my part, I {igree with Ast 

accord, and thus at last dismisses him in thinking it misplaced and unbecom- 

(as he had dismissed Ion) oninstmcted ing : and I am not surprised that he 

and unimproved, without even leaving wishes to remove the dialogue from the 

behind in nim the sting of anger, Ac. Platonic canon, though I do not concur 

It requires a powerful hatred against either in this inference, or in the 

the persons called Sophiste, to make general principle on which it proceeds, 

2—3 
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reasons for suspecting the dialogue, and Ast, among the reasons 
for declaring positively that Plato is not the author.^ This last 
conclusion I do not at all accept : nor even the hypothesis of 
Stallhaum, if it be tendered as an excuse for improprieties of 
tone : for I believe that the earliest of Plato^s dialogues was 
composed after he was twenty-eight years of age — that is, after, 
the death of Sokrates. It is however noway improbable, that 
both the Greater and Lesser Hippias may have been among 
Plato's earlier compositions. We see by the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon that there was repeated and acrimonious controversy 
between Sokrates and Hippias : so that we may probably suppose 
feelings of special dislike, determining Plato to compose two 
distinct dialogues, in which an imaginary Hippias is mocked and 
scourged by an imaginary Sokrates. 

One considerable point in the Hippias Major appears to have a 
raai h hftf bearing on the debate between Sokrates and Hippias 
between the in the Xenophontic Memorabilia : in which debate, 
^kmtS^ Hippias taunts Sokrates with always combating and 
and Hippias deriding the opinions of others, while evading to give 
phontic Me- opinions of his own. It appears that some antecedent 
^3w^ debates between the two had turned upon the defini- 
of that de- tion of the Just, and that on these occasions Hippias 
had been the respondent, Sokrates the objector. 
Hippias professes to have reflected upon these debates, and to be 
now prepared with a definition which neither Sokrates nor any 
one else can successfully assail, but he will not say what the 
definition is, until Sokrates has laid down one of his own. In 
reply to this challenge, Sokrates declares the Just to be equiva- 
lent to the Lawful or Customary: he defends this against various 

▼iz., that all oblections against the an accomplished contemporary, he 

compositionof adialc^eare tobeheld dwells upon the logical mistakes and 

as being also objecuons against its confusion which the dialogue brings to 

Senuineness as a work of Plato. The view ; and he reminds us justly of the 

Tubes of Aristophanes, greatly superior intellectual condition of the age, when 

as a comedy to the Hippias of Flato, even elementaxj distinctions in log^c 

is turned to an abusive purpose when and grammar nad been scarcely at- 

critics put it into court as evidence tendM to. 

about the character of Uie real So- Both K. F. Hermann and Socher 

krates. consider the Hippias to be not a 

K. F. Hermaan, in my judgment, iuvenUe production of Plato, but to 

takes a more rational view of the Hip- belong to his middle age. 

fias Major (Oesch. und Svst. der Plat. i Schleierm. Einleitung. p. 401 *, Ast, 

*hil. p. 487-647). Insteaa of .ezpatia- Platen's Leben und Schriften, p. 457- 

ting on the glory of Plato in deriding 450. 
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objections of Hippias, who concludes by admitting it.^ Probably 
this debate, as reported by Xenophon, or something very like it, 
really took place. If so, we remark with surprise the feebleness 
of the objections of Hippias, in a case where Sokrates, if he had 
been the objector, would have found such strong ones — and the 
feeble replies given by Sokrates, whose talent lay in starting and 
enforcing difficulties, not in solving them.' Among the remarks 
which Sokrates makes in illustration to Hippias, one is — that 
Lykurgus had ensured superiority to Sparta by creating in the 
Spartans a habit of implicit obedience to the laws.* Such is the 
character of the Xenophontic debate. 

Here, in the beginning of the Hippias Major, the Platonic 
Sokrates remarks that Hippias has been long absent ^. 
from Athens : which absence, the latter explains, by the Hippias 
saying that he has visited many cities in Greece, Hmplas de- 
giving lectures with great success, and receiving high scribes the 
pay : and that especially he has often visited Sparta, circuit 
partly to give lectures, but partly also to transact had^m^e 
diplomatic business for his countrymen the Eleians, through 

Oreece fljid 

who trusted him more than any one else for such the renown 

duties. His lectures (he says) were eminently in- therainlc- 

structive and valuable for the training of youth : g?^^®i**y 
moreover they were so generally approved, that even 
from a small Sicilian town called Inykus, he obtained a con- 
siderable sum in fees. 

Upon this Sokrates asks — In which of the cities were your 
gains the largest: probably at Sparta? Hip, — No; I . 

received nothing at all at Sparta. Sokr. — How? met with 

You amaze me ! Were not your lectures calculated Jt Sp^Sf 

to improve the Spartan youth ? or did not the Spar- y^J^® 

tans desire to have their youth improved ? or had dw not 

they no money? ffip.— Neither one nor the other, f^^^^ 
The Spartans, like others, desire the improvement of tion^ Their 
their youth : they also have plenty of monev : more- 

1 Xenoph. Mem. !▼. 4, 12-25. Nmtov (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 42> All the 

^ComiMure the puzzling questions difficulties in determining the de- 

which Alkibiades when a youth is finition of N6/uiof , occur also in deter- 

reported to have addressed to Perikles, mining that of ^o/jufiov, which includes 

and which he must unquestionably both Jus Scriptum and Jus Moribus 

have heard from Sokrates himself, Receptum. 
respecting the meaning of the word > Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 15. 
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over my lectures were very beneficial to them as well as to the 
rest.* Sokr, — How could it happen then, that at Sparta, a city 
great and eminent for its good laws, your valuable instructions 
were left unrewarded ; while you received so much at the 
inconsiderable town of Inykus ? Hip. — It is not the custom of 
the country, Sokrates, for the Spartans to change their laws, or 
to educate their sons in a way different from their ordinary 
routine. Sokr, — How say you? It is not the custom of the 
country for the Spartans to do right, but to do wrong ? Hip. — I 
shall not say thaty Sokrates. Sokr. — But surely they would do 
light, in educating their children better and not worse ? Hip. — 
Yes, they would do right : but it is not lawful for them to admit 
a foreign mode of education. If any one could have obtained 
payment there for education, I should have obtained a great 
deal ; for they listen to me with delight and applaud me : but, 
as I told you, their law forbids. 

Sokr. — Do you call law a hurt or benefit to the city ? Hip. — 
Question, Law is enacted with a view to benefit : but it some- 
2^* The ^^^^ hurts, if it be badly enacted.' Sokr. — But 
lawmakers what 1 Do not the enactors enact it as the maximum 
at the Pro- of good, without which the citizens cannot live a 
^^ito^* regulated life ? ffip.— Certainly : they do so. Sokr. 
fail to attain — Therefore, when those who try to enact laws miss 
they fail, the attainment of good, they also miss the lawful and 
sStei^aw' ^'^^ itself. How say you ? Hip. — They do so, if you 
The lawful speak with strict propriety : but such is not the lan- 
fltabfe: the g^age which men commonly use. Sokr. — ^What men? 
affi^^ the knowing ? or the ignorant ? Hip.— The Many, 
unlawful Sokr. — The Many; is it they who know what truth 
is? Hip. — ^Assuredly not Sokr. — But surely those who do 
know, account the profitable to be in truth more lawful than the 
unprofitable, to all men. Don't you admit this ? Hip. — Yes, I 
admit they account it so in truth. Sokr. — Well, and it is so, too : 
the truth is as the knowing men accoimt it. Hip. — Most cer- 
tainly. Sokr. — Now you affirm, that it is more profitable to the 
Spartans to be educated according to your scheme, foreign as it 
is, than according to their own native scheme. Hip. — I affirm it^ 

1 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 283-284. s Plato, Hipp. Maj. 284 C-D. 
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and with truth too. Sokr. — You affirm besides, that things more 
profitable are at the same time more lawful 1 Hip, — I said so. 
Sokr. — According to your reasoning, then, it is more lawful for 
the Spartan children to be educated by Hippias, and more 
unlawful for them to be educated by their fathers — if in reality 
they will be more benefited by you? Hip. — But they will be 
more benefited by me. Sokr. — The Spartans therefore act un- 
lawfully, when they refuse to give you money and to confide to 
you their sons ? Hip. — I admit that they do : indeed your 
reasoning seems to make in my favour, so that I am noway 
called upon to resist it Sohr. — We find then, after all, that the 
Spartans are enemies of law, and that too in the most important 
matters — though they are esteemed the most exemplary followers 
of law.^ 



Perhaps Plato intended the above argument as a derisory taunt 

against the Sophist Hippias, for being vain enough to 

think his own tuition better than that of the Spartan Sf* UwaSu- 

community. If such was his intention, the argument p^ji®^ 

might have been retorted against Plato himself, for Sokrates. 

his propositions in the Republic and Leges : and we the*XeSi^^ 

know that the enemies of Plato did taunt him with E^2°*i*' 

Sokrates. 

his inability to get these schemes adopted in any 
actual community. But the argument becomes interesting when 
we compare it with the debate before referred to in the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia, where Sokrates maintains against Hippias 
that the Just is equivalent to the Lawful. In that Xenophontic 
dialogue, all the difficulties which embarrass this explanation are 
kept out of sight, and Sokrates is represented as gaining an easy 
victory over Hippias. In this Platonic dialogue, the equivocal 
use of the word vofuftov is expressly adverted to, and Sokrates 
reduces Hippias to a supposed absurdity, by making him pro- 
nounce the Spartans to be enemies of law : — napavofiovs bearing 
a double sense, and the proposition being true in one sense, false 
in the other. In the argument of the Platonic Sokrates, a law 
which does not attain its intended purpose of benefiting the 

1 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 285. 
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ccMiimiiiiitj, is no law at all, — not lawful :* so tbat we are dnren 
back again npcm the oligections of AUdbiades gainst Perikles (in 
the Xeno^ontic Memoiabilia) in n^axd to what constitiites a 
law. In the aigoment of die Xenophontic S<d3ates» law means 
a law actnall J estahliffhed, hy official anthcHitj or castom — and 
die S^partans are ^odoced as eminent examples of a lawfitlly 
mfnilgd oommnnitj. As &r as we can asagn positiTe opinion to 
the Platonic Sokiates in die Sppias MajcM*, he dedaies that the 
jwf^tahle or nsefnl (being that which men adwajs aim at in 
ipyV^ng law) is The Lawful, whether actoallT establidied or not : 
and that the unprofitable or hurtful (being that which men 
always intend to escape) is The Unlawfol, wfaedier |»escnbed bj 
an J firing anthority or noL This (he sajs) is the opinion of the 
wise men who know : though the igmNrant Tulgv hold the con* 
trary opinion. The explanation of ro ducocor giren by the 
Xenophontic Sokrates (to iUaum =■ to wiiuiMMm\ would be equiTa- 
lent, if we construe rh w6§u§um in the sense of the Platonic 
Sokrates (in Hi^pias Major) as an affirmation that The Just was 
the generally useful — To iUaum = to kovj avft/^pov. 

There exists however in all this, a preYalent confiidon betweoi 
Tbe Jastor ^^ ^^^ ^^ Lawful) as actually established, and Law 
Good » the (<» the Lawful) as it ought to be established^ in the 



profitable^ judgment of the cntic, or of those whom he follows : 
i^^K^Sr ^^'^^ ** ^*^ ''^ *^^ phrase of Mr. Austin in his • Pro- 



Tinoe of Jurisprudence') Law as it would be, if it con- 
iS^^f— formed to its assumed measure or test In the first of 
Jl^^^^'^ these senses, to wogufiJim is not one and the same, but 
wiwufB Taziable according to place and time — one thing at 

Sparta, another thing elsewhere : accordingly it would 
not satisfy the demand of Plato's mind, when he asks for an ex- 
planation of T& Suouor. It is an explanation in the second of the 
two senses which Plato seeks — a common measure or test appti- 
cable uniTersally, at all times and places. In so far as he ever 
finds one, it is that whidi I have mentioned above as delivered 
by the Platonic Sokrates in this dialogue : viz., the Just or Good, 
that which ought to be the measure or test of Law and Positive 



1 CoB^uv a simflsr aignment of Sokiates acainst TTmsyniachiis— Bepal»lic» 
L 39. 
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Morality, is, the beneficial or profitable. This (I repeat) is the 
only approach to a solution which we ever find in Plato. But 
this is seldom clearly enunciated, never systematically followed 
out, and sometimes, in appearance, even denied. 

I resume the thread of the Hippias Major. Sokrates asks 
Hippias what sort of lectures they were that he de- ^ectorgg of 
livered with so much success at Sparta ? The Spar- Hippias at 
tans (Hippias replies) knew nothing and cared nothing uj^n geo°^ 
about letters, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy : but Stronomy 
they took delight in hearing tales about heroes, early Ac., but 
ancestors, foundation-legends of cities, &c., which his question- 
mnemonic artifice enabled him to deliver.^ The Spar- 8i|S*are "^ 
tans delight in you (observes Sokrates) as children beautiful, 
delight in old women^s tales. Yes (replies Hippias), honoumble 
but that is not all : I discoursed to them also, recently, '**' youth, 
about fine and honourable pursuits, much to their admiration : I 
supposed a conversation between Nestor and Neoptolemus, after 
the capture of Troy, in which the veteran, answering a question 
put by his youthful companion, enlarged upon those pursuits 
which it was fine, honourable, beautiful for a young man to 
engage in. My discourse is excellent, and obtained from the 
Spartans great applause. I am going to deliver it again here at 
Athens, in the school-room of Pheidostratus, and I invite you, 
Sokrates, to come and hear it, with as many friends as you can 
bring.' 

I shall come willingly (replied Sokrates). But first answer 
me one small question, which will rescue me from a QQ^tion 
present embarrassment Just now, I was shamefully put by So- 
puzzled in conversation with a friend, to whom I had the name of 
been praising some things as honourable and beauti- J^ "Jack^ 
ful, — ^blaming other things as mean and ugly. He ground, who 
surprised me by the interrogation-How do you K^^- 
know, Sokrates, what things are beautiful, and what ^g.**-^^ 
are ugly 1 Come now, can you tell me. What is the what is the 
Beautiful? I, in my stupidity, was altogether puzzled, ° 
and could not answer the question. But after I had parted from 

1 Plat. Hipp. MiO- 285 E. > Plat Hipp. Maj. 286 A-B. 
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him, I became mortified and angry witih myself ; and I vowed 

that the next time I met any wise man, like you, I would put 

the question to him, and learn how to answer it ; so that I might 

be able to renew the conversation with my Mend. Your coming 

here is most opportune. I entreat you to answer and explain to 

me clearly what the Beautiful is ; in order that I may not again. 

incur the like mortification. You can easily answer : it is a small 

matter for you, with your numerous attainments. 

Oh — ^yes — a small matter (replies Hippias) ; the question is easy 

Hippias ^ answer. I could teach you to answer many ques- 

ihuSa the tions harder than that ; so that no man shall be able 

qaestion 

easy to to convict you in dialogue.^ 

*°*^*^* Sokrates then proceeds to interrogate Hippias, in 

the name of the absentee, starting one difficulty after another as 

if suggested by this unknown prompter, and pretending to be 

himseK under awe of so impracticable a disputant 

All persons are just, through Justice — ^wise, through Wisdom 

— good, through Goodness or the Qood — beautiful, 

Wisdom, through Beauty or the Beautiful Now Justice, 

mSSt*^h Wisdom, Goodness, Beauty or the Beautiful, must 

be some- each be something. Tell me what the Beautiful 
thing. What • n 
is Beauty, ^ » 

Be^tifui? Hippias does not conceive the question. Does the 
man want to know what is a beautiful thing ? Sokr, 
— No ; he wants to know what is The Beautiful. Hip. — I do not 
see the difference. I answer that a beautiful maiden is a beauti- 
ful thing. No one can deny that* 

Sokr. — My disputatious friend will not accept your answer. 
Hippias ^® wants you to tell him, What is the Self-Beautiful? 
do«i not — that Something through which all beautiful things 
the ques- become beautiful Am 1 to tell him, it is because a 
^weralby l^^^iful maiden is a beautiful thing ? He will say 
indicating — Is not a beautiful mare a beautiful thing also? and 
Urty'beauti- a beautiful lyre as well ? Hip. — ^Yes ; both of them 
fui object. Qj^ gQ gffjgf. — ^^y.^ j^jj^j ^ beautiful pot, my friend 

will add, well moulded and rounded by a skilful potter, is a 
beautiful thing too. Hip. — How, Sokrates? Who can your 

I Plat. Hipp. Maj. 286 C-D. 3 piat Hipp. Maj. 287 A. 
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disputatious friend be ? Some ill-taught man, surely ; since he 
introduces such trivial names into a dignified debate. Sokr. — 
Yes ; that is his character : not polite, but vulgar, anxious for 
nothing else but the truth. Hip, — ^A pot, if it be beautifully 
made, must certainly be called beautiful ; yet still, all such 
objects are unworthy to be counted as beautiful, if compared 
with a maiden, a mare, or a lyre. ^^ 

Sokr, — I understand. You follow the analogy suggested by 
Herakleitus in his dictum — That the most beautiful cross-ques- 
ape is ugly, if compared with the human race. So tioning by 
you say, the most beautiful pot is ugly, when com- other 
pared with the race of maidens. Hip. — ^Yes. That ^Jf^'^ 
is my meaning. SoJcr. — Then my friend will ask you fal, but each 
in return, whether the race of maidens is not as much bM,u%M 
inferior to the race of GJods, as the pot to the maiden? ^OTttparisoii 
whether the most beautiful maiden will not appear or under 
ugly, when compared to a Goddess? whether the JSiarSr^ 
wisest of men will not appear an ape, when compared cumstances: 
to the Gods, either in beauty or in wisdom.* Hip. — times beau. 
No one can dispute it. Sokr. — My friend will smile tlm^^ot* 
and say — You forget what was the question put. I be^^ti^ol- 
asked you, What is the Beautiful ? — the Self-Beautiful : and your 
answer gives me, as the Self-Beautiful, something which you 
yourself acknowledge to be no more beautiful than ugly ? If I 
had asked you, from the first, what it was that was both beauti- 
ful and ugly, your answer would have been pertinent to the 
question. Can you still think that the Self-Beautiful, — that 
Something, by the presence of which all other things become 
beautiful, — is a maiden, or a mare, or a lyre ? 

Hip. — I have another answer to which your friend can take no 
exception. That, by the presence of which all things Second an- 
become beautiful, is Gold. What was before ugly, ^^oud^' 
will (we all know), when ornamented with gold, ap- " that by 
pear beautiful. Sokr. — ^You little know what sort of of which all 
man my friend is. He will laugh at your answer, J^jjfb^ti- 
and ask you — Do you think, then, that Pheidias did fui. Scrutiny 
not know his profession as a sculptor? How came the answer. 

1 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 289. 
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Complaint ]ie not to make the statue of Ath^nfi all gold, instead 
about vulgar of making (as he has done) the fajcey hands, and feet 
analogies. ^£ ivory, and the pupils of the eyes of a particular 
stone? Is not ivory also beautiful, and particular kinds of stone? 
Hip. — ^Yes, each is beautiful, where it is becoming. Sokr. — And 
ugly, where it is not becoming.^ Hip, — Doubtless. I admit that 
what is becoming or suitable, makes that to which it is applied 
appear beautiful : that which is not becoming or suitable, makes 
it appear ugly. Sokr. — My friend will next ask you, when you 
are boiling the beautiful pot of which we spoke just now, full of 
beautiful soup, what sort of ladle will be suitable and becoming — 
one made of gold, or of fig-tree wood ? Will not the golden ladle 
spoil the soup, and the wooden ladle turn it out good 1 Is not 
the wooden ladle, therefore, better than the golden ? Hip. — By 
H^rakl^ Sokrates I what a coarse and stupid fellow your friend 
is ! I cannot continue to converse with a man who talks of such 
matters. Sokr. — I am not surprised that you, with your fine 
attire and lofty reputation, are offended with these low allusions. 
But I have nothing to spoil by intercourse with this man ; and I 
entreat you to persevere, as a favour to me. He will ask you 
whether a wooden soup-ladle is not more beautiful than a ladle 
of gold, — since it is more suitable and becoming? So that 
though you said — The Self- Beautiful is Gold — you are now ob- 
liged to acknowledge that gold is not more beautiful than fig-tree 
wood? 

Hip. — I acknowledge that it is so. But I have another answer 
ready which will silence your friend. I presume you wish me 

to indicate as The Beautiful, something which will 
Third an- , . j. .- a. 

swerof Hip. never appear ugly to any one, at any time, or at any 

6^r2^' P^*^'* 5oAt.— That is exactly what I desire. Hip.^ 
it—proof Well, I affirm, then, that to every man, always, and 
ft fails of everywhere, the following is most beautiful. A man 
appU^on. ^^'^g liealthy, rich, honoured by the Greeks, having 
come to old age and buried his own parents well, to 
be himself buried by his own sons well and magnificently. Sokr. 
— ^Your answer sounds imposing ; but my friend will laugh it to 
scorn, and will remind me again, that his question pointed to the 

1 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 290. s piato, Hipp. Maj. 291 CD. 
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Beautiful ttecZ^i— something which, being present as attribute in 
any subject, will make that subject (whether stone, wood, man, 
God, action, study, &c.) beautiful. Now that which you have 
asserted to be beautiful to every one everywhere, was not beauti- 
ful to Achilles, who accepted by preference the lot of dying before 
his father — nor is it so to the heroes, or ^to the sons of Gods, who 
do not survive or bury their fathers. To some, therefore, what 
you specify is beautiful — ^to others it is not beautiful but ugly : 
that is, it is both beautiful and ugly, like the maiden, the lyre, 
the pot, on which we have already remarked. Hip. — I did not 
speak about the Gods or Heroes. Your friend is intolerable, for 
touching on such profanities.^ Sohr. — However, you cannot deny 
that what you have indicated is beautiful only for the sons of 
men, and not for the sons of Gods. My friend will thus make 
good his reproach against your answer. He will tell me, that all 
the answers, which we have as yet given, are too absurd. And 
he may perhaps at the same time himself suggest another, as he 
sometimes does in pity for my embarrassment. 

Sokrates then mentions, as coming from hints of the absent 
friend, three or four different explanations of the Self- Farther an- 
Beautiful : each of which, when first introduced, he ^^^ ^^* 
approves, and Hippias approves also : but each of Sokrates 
which he proceeds successively to test and condemn, i. The siiit- 
It is to be remarked that all of them are general ex- jjjj-n^..^®" 
planations : not consisting in conspicuous particular Objections 
instances, like those which had come from Hippias. it is re- ~' 
His explanations are the following : — jected. 

1. The suitable or becoming (which had before been glanced 
at). It is the suitable or becoming which constitutes the Beauti- 
fuL» 

To this Sokrates objects : The suitable, or becoming, is what 
causes objects to appear beautiful — not what causes them to he 
really beautiful Now the latter is that which we are seeking. 
The two conditions do not always go together. Those objects, 
institutions, and pursuits which are really beautiful (fine, honour- 
able) very often do not appear so, either to individuals or to 



1 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 292 D. « Plato, Hipp. Maj. 293 B. 

spiato, Hipp. HaJ. 293 £. 
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■cities collectively ; so that there is perpetual dispute and fighting 
on the subject The suitable or becoming, therefore, as it is 
certainly what makes objects appear beautiful, so it cannot be 
what makes them really beautifuL^ 

2. The useful or profitable. — ^We call objects beautiful, looking 
to the purpose which they are calculated or intended 2. The useful 
to serve ; the human body, with a view to runninff, or profitable 

^,. , ,, • t. 1 — c5bjecUon8 

wrestling, and other exercises — a horse, an ox, a cock, —it will not 
looking to the service required from them — imple- ^*^^^* 
ments, vehicles on land and ships at sea, instruments for music 
«md other arts all upon the same principle, looking to the end 
which they accomplish or help to accomplish. Laws and pursuits 
are characterised in the same way. In each of these, we give the 
name Beautiful to the useful, in so far as it is useful, when it is 
useful, and for the purpose to which it is useful. To that which 
is useless or hurtful, in the same manner, we give the name 
Ugly.' 

Now that which is capable of accomplishing each end, is useful 
for such end : that which is incapable, is useless. It is therefore 
<»pacity, or power, which is beautiful ; incapacity, or impotence, 
is ugly.* 

Most certainly (replies Hippias) : this is especially true in our 
•cities and communities, wherein political power is the finest 
thing possible, political impotence, the meanest 

Yet, on closer inspection (continues Sokrates), such a theory 
will not hold. Power is employed by all men, though un- 
willingly, for bad purposes : and each man, through such employ- 
ment of his power, does much more harm than good, beginning 
with his childhood. Now power, which is useful for the doing 
of evil, can never be called beautiful.* 

You cannot therefore say that Power, taken absolutely, is 
beautiful. You must add the qualification — Power used for the 
production of some good, is beautiful. This, then, would be the 
profitable — the cause or generator of good.* But the cause is 
diflferent from its effect: — the generator or father is different 

1 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 294 B-G. oirep £vi'aroi', ei? tovto koL xp>}<ri/i.oi'* rb 

3 Plat Hipp. Maj. 296 C-D. *'. iSyuaroy axpwro^ ; ^ . . ., . Avi^o/mv 

»Plat. Hipp. Maj. 295 E. Ovkovv < Plat Hipp. Maq. 296 C-D. 
TO ivvarby tKwrrov avtpya^t<r9auLf eiv ^ Plat Hipp. Maj. 297 B. 
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from the generated or son. The beautiful would, upon this 
view, be the cause of the good. But then the beautiful would be 
different from the good, and the good different from the beauti- 
ful 1 Who can admit this ? It is obviously wrong : it is the 
most ridiculous theory which we have yet hit upon.^ 

3. The Beautiful is a particular variety of the agreeable or 
pleasurable : that which characterises those things ^ The Beau- 
which cause pleasure to us through sight and hearing. ^^^} »«» a 
Thus the men, the ornaments, the works of painting the Plea- 
or sculpture, upon which we look with admiration,' thS^hich 
are called beautiful : also songs, music, poetry, fable, llJ®^^J®A 
discourse, in like manner ; nay even laws, customs, eye and the 
pursuits, which we consider beautiful, might be ^'* 
brought under the same head.' 

The objector, however, must now be dealt with. He will ask 
us — Upon what ground do you make so marked a objections 
distinction between the pleasures of sight and hearing, 
and other pleasures ? Do you deny that these others 
(those of taste, smell, eating, drinking, sex) are really 
pleasures 1 No, surely (we shall reply) ; we admit sight and 
them to be pleasures, — but no one will tolerate us in w^bcon- 
calling them beautiful : especially the pleasures of Jh?piea° 

sex, which as pleasures are the greatest of all, but sm-esof 

these two 
which are ugly and disgraceful to behold. He will senses the 

answer — I imderstand you : you are ashamed to call ^rivSSJ^ 

these pleasures beautiful, because they do not seem so of beinjc 

to the multitude : but I did not ask you, what seerns 

beautiful to the multitude — I asked you, what is beautiful.* 

You mean to affirm, that all pleasures which do not belong to 

sight and hearing, are not beautiful : Do you mean, all which do 



Obi€ 
to this last 
—What pro- 
perty is 
there com- 
mon to both 



1 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 297 D-E. el 
ol6v T iariVf tKtivuiv tlvai (juvBvvevti) 
ycAotorepof rutv vp^rtav. 

s Plat. Hipp. Maj. 298 A-B. 

J Plat. Hipp. Ma). 298 D. 

Professor Bain observes : — " The eye 
and the ear are the great avenues to 
the mind for the aesthetic class of in- 
fiaences; the other senses are more 
or less in the monopolist interest. 
The blue sky, the green woods, and all 
the beauties of the landscape, can fill 



the vision of a countless throng of 
admirers. So with the pleasing sounds, 
Ac." 'The Emotions and the Will,- 
ch. xiv. (The Esthetic Emotions),, 
sect 2, p. 226. 3rd ed. 

* Plato, Hipp.^ Maj. 298 E, 299 A. ^ 
Movdacw, av laui^ 4>o.i'''ly Koi eyw, oti 
iroAoi aiaxvv€<rO« ravraf ras ij^ovaf 
^avoL icoAdf (Ivaij on ov SoKti TOif 
av6punroi^ * aAA' cyw ov tovto rifMnaVf. 
S ^oicet roif iroAAoif JcaXoK 
e I v a I, aAA* 6, re itrriv. 
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not belong to both 1 or all which do not belong to one or the 
other? We shall reply — To either one of the two— or to both 
the two. Well ! but, why (he will ask) do you single out these 
pleasures of sight and hearing, as beautiful exclusively 1 What 
is there peculiar in them, which gives them a title to such 
distinction? All pleasures are alike, so far forth as pleasures, 
differing only in the more or less. Next, the pleasures of sight 
cannot be considered as beautiful by reason of their coming 
through sight — for that reason would not apply to the pleasures 
of healing : nor again can the pleasures of hearing be considered 
as beautiful by reason of their coming through hearing.^ We 
must find something possessed as well by sight as by hearing, 
common to both, and peculiar to them, — which confers beauty 
upon the pleasures of both and of each. Any attribute of one, 
which does not also belong to the other, will not be sufficient 
for our purpose.* Beauty must depend upon some essential 
characteristic which both have in common.' We must therefore 
look out for some such characteristic, which belongs to both 
as well as to each separately. 

Now there is one characteristic which may perhaps serve. 
Answer— The pleasures of sight and hearing, both and each, are 
bSomdnif distinguished from other pleasures by being the most 
to ea<5i and innocuous and the best* It is for this reason that we 
common, call them beautiful The Beautiful, then, is profit- 
of IJeinff^^^ able pleasure — or pleasure producing good — ^for the 
innocuous profitable is, that which produces good.' 
aSle p^- Nevertheless the objector will not be satisfied even 

l?Don"this ^^^^ ^^^^ ^® ^^^ ^^ ^^ — ^^^ declare the Beauti- 
ground they f ul to be Pleasure producing good. But we before 

1 Plato, Hipp. Ma^. 299 D-E. or vice ver»d : some again which are 

3 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 900 B. A true of the two and true also of each 

separate argument between Sokrates one— such as just, wise, handsome, Ac 

and Hippias is here as it were inter- p. 301-303 B. 

polated ; Hippias affirms that he does 3 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 302 C. t|) ov<ri^ 

not see how any predicate can be true rji eir' iti^orepa inofUvji ^iiv, e^y*^ 

of both which is not true of either aii4>oT€oa i<m xaAa, ravrn Stiv airra 

separately. Sokrates points out that xoAd eli'ai, rp 8i xaroL ra crepa airoAcc- 

two men are Both, even in number, vofieni ^^. koX in vvv oiouot. 
while each is One, an odd number. * Plat. Hipp. Map. 303 £. on aaxr- 

You cannot say of the two that they ^orarot adrat n»¥ riSovuv tiox koX fi4K' 

are one, nor can you say of either that ri<rTai, koi d/A^orepat koI cKarepa. 
he is Both. There are two classes of & Plat Hipp. Maj. 303 E. Aeyrrc 

predicates; some which are true of 2i| rb icoAok tlvtu, nioy^p m^cAi- 

either but not true of the two together, fi o r. 
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agreed, that the producing agent or cause is different ^^^ 
from what is produced or the effect Accordin^^ly, 
the Beautiful is different from the good : or, in other JJJt hold- 
words, the Beautiful is not good, nor is the Good '^?,®?^?^ 
beautiful — if each of them is a different thing. * Now cause of 
these propositions we have already pronounced to be 2 toereSre 

inadmissible, so that your present explanation will different 
,, , , ,. from Good 

not stand better than the preceding. —To say 

that the 
Beautiful is 
— the Profit- 

able, ia to ' 

Thus finish the three distinct explanations of T6 ^^^^^^t 

Kokbv, which Plato in this dialogue causes to be first 'rom Good 

suggested by Sokrates, successively accepted by Hip- haa been 

pias, and successively refuted by Sokrates. In com- 5^jjjd in- 

paring them with the three explanations which he admissible. 

puts into the mouth of Hippias, we note this distinc- Remarks 

tion : That the explanations proposed by Hippias are D^Sogue— 

conspicuous particular exemplifications of the Beauti- The ex- 

ful, substituted in place of the general concept: as we ascribed to 

remarked, in the Dialogue Euthyphron, that the ^^^''^^ 

explanations of the Holy given by Euthyphron in conspicuous 

reply to Sokrates, were of the same exemplifying th^^* 

character. On the contrary, those suggested by ^^®^ 

Sokrates keep in the region of abstractions, and seek attempts to 

to discover some more general concept, of which the ^'^***°*^ 

Beautiful is only a derivative or a modification, so as concept- 

to render a definition of it practicable. To illustrate this 

difference by the language of Dr. Whewell respecting many of 

the classifications in Natural History, we may say — That ac- 

1 Plat. Hipp. Maj. SOS E— S04 A. The general principle here laid down 

OvKovv w^cXi^i', ^i}4rei, rb irotovi' raya- by Plato is — A is something different 

Mr, t6 Bi iroiovr xai ih iroiovftevoi', from B, therefore A is not B and B is 

irtftov vvv i^ i^amit jcol ci( rhv nportpov not A. In other words, A cannot be 

k6yoviiKti, vfuv 6 A6yov; ovt t yap rb predicated of B nor B of A. Antis- 

ayaBhv a 9 «Zi) xaKhv ovr« rh thenes said in like manner— 'Ai^pwirof 

Ku.Khv aya$6y, tlwt p S.KKo av* and 'AyaBh^ are different from each 

rmv •k6lt9p6v c<rriv. other, therefore you cannot say 'AvBp**- 

These last words deserve attention, irdf ivrt-v ayaBo^. You can only say 

becanse they coincide with the doctrine 'Av9p*nr6s iariv 'Ai^pwirof— 'Ayaddf 

asoibed to Antisthenes, which has coriv ayaBot. 

caused so manv bard words to be I have touched farther upon this 

a|>plied to him (as well as to Stilpon) point in my chapter upon Antisthenes 

bj critics, from Koldtes downwards, and the other Viri SokraticL 
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cording to the views here represented by Hippias, the group of 
objects called beautiful is given by Type, not by Definition : ^ 
while Sokrates proceeds like one convinced that some common 
characteristic attribute may be found, on which to rest a Defini- 
tion. To search for Definitions of general words, was (as Ari- 
stotle remarks) a novelty, and a valuable novelty, introduced by 
Sokrates. His contemporaries, the Sophists among them, were 
not accustomed to it : and here the Sophist Hippias (according 
to Plato's frequent manner) is derided as talking nonsense,* 
because, when asked for an explanation of The Self-Beautiful, he 
answers by citing special instances of beautiful objects. But we 
must remember, first, that Sokrates, who is introduced as trying 
several general explanations of the SeK-Beautiful, does not find 
one which will stand : next, that even if one such could be found, 
particular instances can never be dispensed with, in the way of 
illustration ; lastly, that there are many general terms (the Beau- 
tiful being one of them) of which no definitions can be provided, 
and which can only be imperfectly explained, by enumerating a 
variety of objects to which the term in question is applied.' Plato 

1 See Dr. Whewell's * History of many cases objects bear a general 

the Inductive Sciences,' ii. 120 seq. ; resemblance to each other, which leads 

and Mr. John Stuart Mill's 'System to their being familiarly classed to- 

of Logic,' iv. 8, 3. ^ether under a common name, while it 

I shall illustrate this subject farther . is not immediately apparent what are 

when I come to the dialogue called the particular attributes upon the pos- 

Lysis. session of which in common by them 

3 Stallbaum, in his notes, bursts into all their general resemblance depends, 

exclamations of wonder at the in- In this manner names creep on from 

creklible stupidity of Hippias—" En subject to subject until all traces of a 

hominis stuporem prorsus admiia- common meaning sometimes disappear, 

bilem," p. 289 E. and the word comes to denote a num- 

3 Mr. John Stuart Mill observes in ber of things not only independentlv 
his System 'of L<Hnc, L 1, 5 : " One of any common attribute, but which 
of the chief sources of lax habits of have actually no attribute in common, 
thought is the custom of using con- or none but what is shared by other 
notative terms without a distinctly things to which the name is canri- 
ascertained connotation, and with no ciousdy refused. It would be well if 
more precise notion of their meaning this degeneracy of language took place 
than can be loosely collected from only in the hands of the untaught 
observing what objects they are used vulgar ; but some of the most remark- 
to denote. It is in this manner that able instances are to be found in terms 
we all acquire, and inevitably so, our of art, and among technically educated 
first knowledge of our vernacular persons, such as English lawyers, 
language. A child learns the meaning Felony, e.g., is a law-term with the 
of Man. White, &c., by hearing them sound of which all are familiar: but 
applied to a number of individual ttiere is no laicyer who voould undertake 
ODjects, and finding out, by a process to tell tohat a felony u, otherwite than 
of generalisation of which he is but by enumerating the various offences so 
imperfectiy conscious, what those called. Originally the word /«<ony had 
different objects have in common. In a meaning ; it denoted all offences, the 
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thought himself entitled to objectivise every general term, or to as- 
sume a substantive Ens, called a Form or Idea, corresponding to it. 
This was a logical mistake quite as serious as any which we 
know to have been committed by Hippias or any other Sophist. 
The assumption that wherever there is a general term, there 
must also be a generic attribute corresponding to it — is one 
which Aristotle takes much pains to negative : he recognises 
terms of transitional analogy, as well as terms equivocal : while 
he also especially numbers the Beautiful among equivocal terms. * 
We read in the Xenophontic Memorabilia a dialogue between 
Sokrates and Aristippus, on this same subject — "What ^j^jj^— ^^^ 
is the Beautiful, which affords a sort of contrast be- tween the 
tween the Dialogues of Search and those of Exposi- tion^blre 
tion. In the Hippias Major, we have the problem ^"^*** 
approached on several different sides, various sugges- and those 
tions being proposed, and each successively disallowed, ^e^xeno- 
on reasons shown, as failures : while in the Xenophon- S J"*jfg 
tic dialogue, Sokrates declares an affirmative doctrine, in the Me- 
and stands to it — but no pains are taken to bring out ™**™ * **" 
the objections against it and rebut them. The doctrine is, that 
the Beautiful is coincident with the Good, and that both of them 
are resolvable into the Useful : thus all beautiful objects, unlike 
as they may be to the eye or touch, bear that name because they 
have in common the attribute of conducing to one and the same 
purpose — the security, advantage, or gratification, of man, in 
some form or other. This is one of the three explanations 
broached by the Platonic Sokrates, and afterwards refuted by 
him, in the Hippias : while his declaration (which Hippias puts 
aside as unseemly) — that a pot and a wooden soup-ladle con- 
veniently made are beautiful — is perfectly in harmony with that 
of the Xenophontic Sokrates, that a basket for carrying dung is 
beautiful, if it performs its work well.' We must moreover 

Enalty of which indnded forfeiture of i Aristot Topic, i. 106, a. 21. 

ids or goods, bat sabaequent Acts Td mWax^i key6ii^va—Ta irXeomxwf 

of Parliament have declared rarious Aeytfucva— are perpetually noted and 

offences to be felonies without ei^oining distinguished b v Aristotle. 
that penalty, and hare taken away that 3 Xen. Mem. lii. 6, 2. 7 ; iv. 6, 8. 
penaltv from others which continue Plato, Hipp. Maj. 2S8 D, 290 D. 
nererweless to be called felonies, inso- I am obliged to translate the words 

much that the acts so called have now ih KaXav by the Beautiful or beauty, 

no property whatever in common save to avoid a tiresome periphrasis. But 

that of Deinguniawfol and punishable." in reality the Greek words include 

2—4 
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remark, that tlie objections whereby the Platonic Sokrates, after 
proposing the doctrine and saying much in its fsLYOor, finds him- 
self compelled at last to disallow it — ^these objections are not pfo- 
dnced and refuted, but passed over without notice, in tiie Xeno- 
phontic dialogue, wherein Sokrates affirms it decidedly.^ The 



more besides: tbey mean also the Jbu, 
the kamourabU or that wkiek is mntkg 
<^ ktmour, the enitai, Ac If we bare 
difficulty in finding any common pro- 
party connoted by the Rntfiidi wwd, 
ttie difficulty in the case of the Greek 
word is still creator. 

1 In regara to the qnestaon, Whnmn 
consists To K«Aiir? and ol^ecti<ms 
against the theoiy oi the Xenophontic 
ScArates, it is worth wfaOe to compare 
the Tiews of modem philooophers. 
Dogald Stewart says (on the Beaatifol, 
■^^oaophkal EssaTS.' p. 214 seq.X 
*' It has long been a taToniite problem 
witti ^lilost^era to ascertain the com- 
mmi quality or qualities which entitle 
a think to the denomination of Bean- 
tifuL Bat the success of their specu- 
lations has beoi so inconsideiaMe, that 
little can be inferred from them exomt 
the impossibility oi the problem to 
^idiich they have been directed. The 
i^iecnlations which have given occasi<m 
to these remarks have eridently origi- 
nated in a pntjndioe which has de- 
scended to modem times from the 
scholastic ages. That whoi a word 
admits of a yarie^ of significations, 
these different significations must all 
be species of the same genus, and 
must consequently indude some essen- 
tial idea oommcm to CTecy indiridnal 
to whidi the generic term can be 
i^^ed. Of this principle, which has 
been an abundant source of obscurity 
and mystery in the different sciences, 
it would be eaay to expose the un- 
soundness and futility. Socrates, 
^diose i^ain good sense appears, on 
this as <m other occasions, to have 
fortified his understanding to a won- 
derful degree agtinut the metaphysical 
subtleties which misled his successors, 
was eridently I4>prised fuUv of the 
justice of the foregoing remaiks, if any 
reliance can be paced on the account 
l^ven by Xenophon of his eouTersation 
with Aristippns about the Good and 
the Beantif^" Ac 

Stewart then mooeeds to translatea 
portion of the Xenophontic dialogue 
iMemorab. iiL 8). But unfortunately 
he does not tnmslate the whole of it 
If he had he would hare seen that he 



has misconceived the opinion of So* 
kiates, who maintains the very doctrine 
hero disallowed by Stewart, vis.. That 
then is an essential idea common to 
all beautiful objects, the fact of being 
conducive to human security. c(Mnfort, 
or eiuoyment. This is unquesti<mabl7 
an importuit common property, though 
the mnltifiuious objects which possess 
it may be unlike in all other resnecta. 

As to the general theory 1 think 
that Stewart is r^t: it is his compli- 
ment to Sokiates, on this occasion, 
which I consider misplaced. He cer- 
tainly would not have agreed with 
Sokiates (nor should I agree with him) 
in caUing by the epithet bmiOifid a 
basket for carrying dung when well 
made for its own purpose, or a oon- 
veniokt boiUng^pot, ot a soup-ladle 
made of fig-tree wood, as the Platonic 
Sokiates affirais in the Hippias (288 D, 
S90 DX The Beantif ol and the Use- 
ful sometimes coincide ; more often, or 
at least veiy often, thejr do not Hip- 
pias is made to protest, m this dialogue, 
against the mention of such vulgar ob- 
jects as the pot and the ladle : and this 
IS apparent^ intended by Plato as a 
defective point in his character, denot- 
ing siDy affectation and conceit like 
his fine ^^lareL But Dugald Stewart 
would have agreed in the sentiment 
ascribed to Hippias— that vulgar and 
mean ot^jects have no ^btce in an 
inquiiT into the Beautiful; and that 
thoT belong, when well-formed for 
their reflpective purposes, to the cate- 
gory of the UsefuL 

The Xenophontic Sokiates in the 
Memoiabilia is mistaken in confound- 
big the Beautiful with the Good and 
the Us^uL But his remarks are 
valuable in anotho- point of view, as 
they insist most forcibly on the essen- 
tial relativitv both of the Beautiful 
andtheCtood. 

The doctrine of Dugald Stewart is 
suppoited by Bfr. Jc£n Stuait Ifill 
rSystem of Logic,' iv. 4, 5 ; and Pro- 
fessor Bain has expounded the whole 
sul](}ect still man fully in a chapter 
Odv. p. 22S seq., on the <Hsthetic 
Bmoti<»s)of his wotkon the Bmotions 
andtheWilL 
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affirming Sokrates, and the objecting Sokrates, are not on the 
stage at once. 

The concluding observations of this dialogue, interchanged be- 
tween Hippias and Sokrates, are interesting as bringing out the 
antithesis between rhetoric and dialectic — between the concrete 
and exemplifying, as contrasted with the abstract and analytical. 
Immediately after Sokrates has brought his own third suggestion 
to an iuextricable embarrassment, Hippias remarks — 

" Well, Sokrates, what do you think now of all these reason^ 
ings of yours 1 They are what I declared them to be ^ , ^, 

'J. • J • rj- J- J J Concluding 

just now, — scrapings and parings of discourse, divided throat ex- 

into minute fragments. But the reaUy beautiful and tSSSSffi^' 
precious acquirement is, to be able to set out well and P^ agd 
finely a regular discourse before the Dikastery or the 
public assembly, to persuade your auditors, and to depart carry- 
ing with you not the least but the greatest of all prizes — safety 
for yourself, your property, and your friends. These are the 
real objects to strive for. Leave off your petty cavils, that you 
may not look like an extreme simpleton, handling silly trifles as 
you do at present" ^ 

** My dear Hippias," (replies Sokrates) " you are a happy man, 
since you know what pursuits a man ought to follow, and have 
yourself followed them, as you say, with good success. But I, 
as it seems, am under the grasp of an unaccountable fortune : for 
I am always fluctuating and puzzling myself, and when I lay my 
puzzle before you wise men, I am requited by you with hard 
words. I am told just what you have now been telling me, that 
I busy myself about matters silly, petty, and worthless. When 
on the contrary, overborne by your authority, I declare as you 
do, that it is the finest thing possible to be able to set out well 
and beautifully a regular discourse before the public assembly, 
and bring it to successful conclusion — then there are other men 
at hand who heap upon me bitter reproaches : especially that one 
man, my nearest kinsman and inmate, who never omits to convict 
me. When on my return home he hears me repeat what you 
have told me, he asks, if I am not ashamed of my impudence in 
talking about beautiful (honourable) pursuits, when I am so 

I Plat Hipp. Maj. 304 A. 
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manifestly convicted upon this subject, of not even knowing 
what the Beautiful (Honourable) is. How can you (he says), 
being ignorant what the Beautiful is, know who has set out a 
discourse beautifully and who has not — who has performed a 
beautiful exploit and who has not 1 Since you are in a condition 
so disgraceful, can you think life better for you than death? 
Such then is my fate — to hear disparagement and reproaches 
from you on the one side, and from him on the other. Necessity 
however perhaps requires that I should endure all these dis- 
comforts : for it will be nothing strange if I profit by them. 
Indeed I think that I have already profited both by your 
society, Hippias, and by his : for I now think that I know what 
the proverb means — Beautiful (Honourable) things are difficult."* 

Here is a suitable termination for one of the Dialogues of 
Bh tori Search ; " My mind has been embarrassed by con- 
a^inst tradictions as yet unreconciled, but this is a stage 

Dialectic. indispensable to future improvement". We have 
moreover an interesting passage of arms between Rhetoric and 
Dialectic : two contemporaneous and contending agencies, among 
the stirring minds of Athens, in the time of Plato and Isokrates. 
The Hhetor accuses the Dialectician of departing from the condi- 
tions of reality — of breaking up the integrity of those concretes, 
which occur in nature each as continuous and indivisible wholes. 
Each of the analogous particular cases forms a continuum or 
concrete by itself, which may be compared with the others, but 
cannot be taken to pieces, and studied in separate fragments.* 
The Dialectician on his side treats the Abstract (t6 KaK6p) as the 
real Integer, and the highest abstraction as the first of all 
integers, containing in itself and capable of evolving all the 
subordinate integers : the various accompaniments, which ga 
along with each Abstract to make up a concrete, he disregards as 
shadowy and transient disguises. 

Hippias accuses Sokrates of never taking into his view WTioles, 

1 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 304 D-E. koX StavtK^ (riaitara riff o v triat 

spiat Hipp. Maj. 801 B. 'AXAa ir<^v«c<$ra. Com^re 301 E.^ 
ydp 6ri <n;, S» ztuicparef , ri, iiiv okajriav The words jiavexi} vtaiiara Ti^f ovo'ta^ 

npa.yyM.Tiav ov o'Koiretf, ov£' cxeii^oi, wc^vicoTa, correspond as nearly as can 

oU <n> eia)0af iuaXiytoBai^ icpovrrc 8e be to the logical term ConcTv<«. Opposed 

avokiaLti^a.vovTti rh koXov koX tKoarov to Abstract Nature fnmishes only 

rSfW ovrinv iv roif Xdyoif Karariiiyovrti • Concreta, not Abstracta. 
lii. rovra ovrw ftryoAa vfias Xav0ayei 
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and of confining his attention to separate parts and 
fragments, obtained by logical analysis and subdivi- dealt with 
sion. Aristophanes, when he attacks the Dialectic of J^^^^ 
Sokrates, takes the same ground, employing numerous with the 
comic metaphors to illustrate the small and impal- SSdanaiy- 
pable fragments handled, and the subtle transpositions {^^^^ 
which they underwent in the reasoning. Isokrates 
again deprecates the over-subtlety of dialectic debate, contrasting 
it with discussions (in his opinion) more useful ; wherein entire 
situations, each with its full clothing and assemblage of circum- 
stances, were reviewed and estimated.^ All these are protests, 
by persons accustomed to deal with real life, and to talk to 
auditors both numerous and commonplace, against that conscious 
analysis and close attention to general and abstract terms, which 
Sokrates first insisted on and transmitted to his disciples. On 
the other side, we have the emphatic declaration made by the 
Platonic Sokrates (and made still earlier by the Xenophontic ' or 
historical Sokrates) — That a man was not fit to talk about beau- 
tiful things in the concrete — that he had no right to affirm or 
deny that attribute, with respect to any given subject — that he 
was even fit to live unless he could explain what was meant by 
The Beautiful, or Beauty in the abstract Here are two distinct 
and conflicting intellectual habits, the antithesis between which, 
indicated in this dialogue, is described at large and forcibly in 
the Theaet^tus." 

When Hippias accuses Sokrates of neglecting to notice Wholes 
or Aggregates, this is true in the sense of Concrete Concrete 
Wholes — the phenomenal sequences and co-existences, _^s^t 

perceived by sense or imagined. But the Universal ^J logical 
* *' ^ Aggregates. 

(as Aristotle says) * is one kind of Whole : a Logical Distinct ap- 

1 Arifltophan. Nubes, 130. \6y<av this Hippias Major. Also Isokrates, 

ampi&itv axt-ySoXatJLovt — iraiirdAi). Nub. Ck)ntra Sophistas, s. 24-26, where he 

261, Aves. 430. XeirroTdTwi' XifpaiK contrasts the useless KoyiSta, debated 

c«pcv, Nub. 359. yvutfiaiK Xeirraif, by the contentious dialecticians (So- 

Xub. 1404. vKapi^ivuoiai \ripuv, Ran. krates aud Plato being probably in- 

1497. o-fuXcv/uiara— id. 819. Isokrates, eluded in this designation), with his 

IIp^$ NucoicAca, 8. 69, antithesis of own \6yoi ttoXitikoi. Compare also 

the kSyoi iroXirueoi and Xoyot epio-Ti. Isokrates, Or. xv. De Pennutatione, s. 

KoC — ftaXiOTa fniv koX inrh ruv KoipCtv 21I-213-285-287. 
$€up«:iw avfifiovktvovra^t *'*■ ^^ M> ^ Xen. Mem. i. 1, 16. 
Ka0' Bkvv ritv irpayiiartav » Plato, Thewt^t. pp. 173-174-175. 
A<Yoin-a$— which is almost exactly the * Aristot Physic, i. 1. to yap okov 

phrase ascribed to Hippias by Plato in xard -niv <u«r9tia-iv yvutpipMrtpovy r b 
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tit^s re- Whole, having logical parts. In the minds of So- 
Aristotle krates and Plato, the Logical Whole separable into 
{©ctlcia^ its logical parts and into them only, were prepon- 
derant. 

One other point deserves peculiar notice, in the dialogue under 
Antithesis ®^^ review. The problem started is. What is the 
©^Absolute Beautiful — the Self-Beautiful, or Beauty per se : and 
tire, here it is assumed that this must be Something,^ that from 
debafe by*** *^® accession of which, each particular beautiful thing 
^^*wi ^£» becomes beautiful. But Sokrates presently comes to 
the Idea of make a distinction between that which is really 

^^* beautiful and that which appears to be beautifuL 
Some things (he says) appear beautiful, but are not so in reality : 
some are beautiful, but do not appear so. The problem, as he 
states it, is, to find, not what that is which makes objects appear 
beautiful, but what it is that makes them really beautifuL This 
distinction, as we find it in the language of Hippias, is one of 
degree only : ' that is beautiful which appears so to every one and 
at all times.. But in the language of Sokrates, the distinction is 
radical : to be beautiful is one thing, to appear beautiful is ano- 
ther ; whatever makes a thing appear beautiful without being 
so in reality, is a mere engine of deceit, and not what Sokrates is 
enquiring for.' The Self-Beautiful or real Beauty is so, whether 
any one perceives it to be beautiful or not : it is an Absolute, 
which exists per se, having no relation to any sentient or per- 
cipient subject.* At any rate, such is the manner in which Plato 



t^ KaB6kov okov ri iari- iroXXd supposed to be in the object, which 

Y«tp ircpiXafi^avei oif f^-i p^ rh shoold of itself be beantifiil, withoat 

KaB6kov. Compare Simplikius, Schol. relation to any mind which perceires 

Brandis ad loc. p. 324, a. 10-26. it. For Beauty, like other names ci 

1 Plato. Hipp. Mai. 286 E. avrh rh sensible ideas, properly denotes the 

ie«Aby 5, Ti «<rTi./. Also 287 D, 289 D. perception of some mind. .... Our 

. Plato. Hipp. Maj. 291 D. 292 E. -^TaA^ bSlSifS^ili' m'^n^. T^t^t 

3 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 294 A-B, 299 A. the foundation of their sense of beauty, 

4 Dr. Hutcheson, in his inquiry into for (as above hinted) Beauty has al- 
the Original of onr Ideas of Beauty and ways relation to the sense of some 
Virtue, observes (sect. i. and ii. p. 14* mind ; and when we afterw'ards show 
16) :— how generally the objects that occur to 

** Beauty is either original or com- us are beautiful, we mean that sudi 

Krative, or, if any like the terms objects are agreeable to the sense of 

tter, absolute or relative ; only let men, &c" 

it be observed, that by ahtolute or The same is repeated, sect. iv. p. 40; 

wiginalt is not understood any quality sect vL p. 72. 
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conceives it, when he starts here as a problem to enquire, What 
it is. 

Herein we note one of the material points of disagreement 
between Plato and his master : for Sokrates (in the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia) affirms distinctly that Beauty is altogether relative 
to human wants and appreciations. The Real and Absolute, on 
the one hand, wherein alone resides truth and beauty — as against 
the phenomenal and relative, on the other hand, the world of 
illusion and meanness — this is an antithesis which we shall find 
often reproduced in Plato. I shall take it up more at large, when 
I come to discuss his argument against Protagoras in the These- 
t^tus. 



I now come to the Lesser Hippias : in which (as we have al- 
ready seen in the Greater) that Sophist is described Hippias 
by epithets, affirming varied and extensive accom- ?!J2?^~^" 
plishments, as master of arithmetic, geometry, astro- situation 
nomy, poetry (especially that of Homer), legendary supposed, 
lore, music, metrical and rhythmical diversities, &c. His memory 
was prodigious, and he had even invented for himself a technical 
scheme for assisting memory. He had composed poems, epic, 
lyric, and tragic, as well as many works in prose : he was, besides, 
a splendid lecturer on ethical and political subjects, and professed 
to answer any question which might be asked. Furthermore, he 
was skilful in many kinds of manual dexterity : having woven 
hiB own garments, plaited his own girdle, made his own shoes, 
engraved his own seal-ring, and fabricated for himself a curry- 
comb and oil-fiask.^ Lastly, he is described as wearing fine and 
showy appareL What he is made to say is rather in harmony 
with this last point of character, than with the preceding. He 
talks with silliness and presumption, so as to invite and excuse 
the derisory sting of Sokrates. There is a third interlocutor, 
Eudikus : but he says very little, and other auditors are alluded 
to generally, who say nothing.' 



1 Plato, Hipp. Minor, S68. posed by Plato. Schleiermacher doubts 

s Plato, Hipp. Minor, 360 D, 37S B. abont both, and rejects the Hippias 

Ast rejects both the dialogues called Minor (which he considers as perhaps 

by the name of Hippias, as not com- worked up by a Platonic scholar from 
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In the Hippias Minor, that Sophist appears as having jnst 

. concluded a lecture upon Homer, in which he had cx- 

jnst deliver- tolled Achilles as better than Odysseus : Achilles being 

to wWch*lw depicted as veracious and straightforward, Odyssetis 

extols Ach- as mendacious and full of tricks. Sokrates, who had 

better than been among the auditors, cross-examines Hippias upon 

toe^JSST* the subject of this affirmation. 

^oM ajd Homer (says Hippias) considers veracious men, 

forward and mendacious men, to be not merely different, 

SSS'^^'^ but opposite: and I agree with him. Permit me 

TBMfod&eioxu (Sokrates remarks) to ask some questions about the 
and crafty. ^ ^ ^i.. > • t * u 

meaning of this from you, since I cannot ask any 

from Homer himself. You will answer both for yourself and 

him.^ 



a genuine sketch by Plato himself) bat 
wul not pass the same sentence npon 
the HippUM Major (Schleierm. Einleit. 
ToL UT pp. 298-296; voL t. 399-403. 
Ast, Platon's Leben nnd Schriften, pp. 
467-464). 

Staui)aam defends both the dialogues 
as genuine works of Plato, and in my 
Judgment with good reason (Prolegg. 
ad Hipp. Maj. yoL iv. pp. 145-150; 
ad Hipp. Minor, pp. 227-235). Stein- 
hart (Einleit. p. 99) and Socher (Ueber 
Platon, p. 144 seq., 215 seq.) maintato 
the same optoion on Uiese dialognes as 
Stallbaum. It is to be remarked that 
Schleiermacher states the reasons both 
for and against the xenaineness of the 
dialogues; and I think that eren in 
his own statement the reasons for pre- 
ponderate. The reasons which both 
Schleiermacher and Ast produce as 
proving the spuriousness, are to my 
▼lew quite tosuflBcient to snstato then: 
conclusion. There is bad taste, so- 
j^istry, an overdose of banter and 
derision (they say very truly), in the 
part assigned to Sokrates : there are 
also differences of view, as compared 
with Sokrates in other dialc^^es: 
various other affirmations (they tell 
ns) are not Platonic. I admit much 
of this, but I still do not accept their 
conclusion. These critics cannot bear 
to admit any Platonic work as genntoe 
unless it affords to them around for 
superlative admiration and glorification 
of the author. This postulate I alto- 
gether contest ; and l think that dif- 
ferences of view, as between Sokrates 
in one dialogue and Sokrates to ano- 



ther, are both naturally to be expected 
and actually manifested (witness the 
Protagoras and Ctorgias). Moreover 
Ast designates (p. 404) a doctrine as 
'* durchaus unsokratisch" which StaU- 
banm justlv remarks (p. 233) to have 
been actually affirmed by Sokrates to 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia. StaD- 
banm thinks Uiat both the two dia- 
logues (Socher, that the Hippias 
Bftoor only) were composed by Pmto 
amouf his earlier works, auod this may 
probaoly be true. The citation and 
refutation of the Hippias Mtoor by 
Aristotle fMetaphys. A. 1025, a. 6) 
counts with me as a strong corrobofa- 
tive proof that the dial<^;ae is Plato's 
work. Schleiermacher and Ast set 
this evidence aside because Aristotle 
does not name Plato as the author. 
But if Uie dialogue had been composed 
by any one less celebrated tlum Plato, 
Aristotle would have named the author. 
Mention by Aristotle, though without 
Plato's name, is of greater value to 
support the genuineness than the 
purely totemaierounds stated by Ast 
and Schleiermacner against it. 

1 Plat Hipp. Mtoor, 366 C-D. 

The remarK here made by Sokrates 
— " The poet is not here to answer for 
himself, so that you cannot put any 

Sestions to him"— is a pomt of view 
niliar to Plato : insisted upon f orcn>ly 
to the Protagoras (347 E\, and farther 
generalised to the Pluedrus, so as to 
apply to all written matter compared 
with personal converse (Phiedrus, p. 
275 D). ^ 

This ought to count, so far as it 
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Mendacious men (answers Hippias, to a string of questions, 
somewhat prolix) are capable, intelligent, wise : they are not 
incapable or ignorant. If a man be incapable of speaking 
falsely, or ignorant, he is not mendacious. Now the capable 
man is one who can make sure of doing what he wishes to do, 
•at the time and occasion when he does wish it, without let or 
hindrance.^ 

You, Hippias (says Sokrates), are expert on matters of arith- 
metic: you can make sure of answering truly any 
question put to you on the subject You are better on tested by 
the subject than the ignorant man, who cannot make xSle'Jer^ 
sure of doing the same. But as you can make sure of ^^I^JJ"*^ 
answering truly, so likewise you can make sure of mendadoos 
answering falsely, whenever you choose to do so. J^^**°® 
Now the ignorant man cannot make sure of answering same. Th« 
falsely. He may, by reason of his ignorance, when who can 
he wishes to answer falsely, answer truly without l^^^ ^^ 
intending it You, therefore, the intelligent man and chooses, is 
the good in arithmetic, are better than the ignorant also answer 
and the bad for both purposes — for speaking falsely, choM«i^*** 
and for speaking truly.' ».«.. the 

What is true about arithmetic, is true in other maiT^nie 
departments also. The only man who can speak J§2n o^ot 
falsely whenever he chooses is the man who can speak make sure 
truly whenever he chooses. Now, the mendacious eitherwie 
man, as we agreed, is the man who can speak falsely o»'th«oti»w. 
whenever he chooses. Accordingly, the mendacious Analogy of 
man, and the veracious man, are the same. They !?itta only 
are not different, still less opposite: — nay, the two JJlJt^^" 
epithets belong only to one and the same person, who can 
The veracious man is not better than the mendacious S^y ©n 
— seeing that he is one and the same.' * question 



foes, as a fragment of proof that the 
[ippias Minor is a genuine work of 
Plato, instead of which Schleiermacher 
treats it (p. 295) as evincing a poor 
copy, made by some imitator of Plato, 
from the Protagoras. 

1 Plat Hipp Minor, 366 B-C. 

« Plato, Hippias Minor, 366 E. Ho- 

Ttpov ait av ftoAtcrTa tfrtvioio xai act 

Kara ravra ifftviii Keyoii irepl rovTwi', 

fiovkoiuvof ^<v5e<r0at xaX imStwort 



aXriOij arroitpivttrBai. ; tf 6 ofto^v ctf 
AoyKTfiOVf Svfotr' av vov fiaXXov ifftv' 
Bta^ai ^ovAofieVov ; ^ 6 fiiv dfLa0i}$ iroA- 
Acucif av PovXofitvot ^rvirj A^ynr 
ToAiT^il av eiirot ajciav, <t rvxoi, £i<l rh 
ftjl eiSeVot — (TV ii 6 <ro^6^, ctirep fiav- 
Aoio ^(v5e<r^<u, ael av Kara ra avrd ^ev- 

3 Plato, Hipp. Minor, 367 C, 868 E, 
369A-B. 
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^i^hmi ^^^ ^^ therefore, ffippias, that the distinction 
be chooses, which you drew and which yon said that Homer 
drew, between Achilles and Odysseus, will not hold. 
Ton called Achilles veracious, and Odysseus, mendacious : but if 
one of the two epithets belongs to either of them, the other must 
belong to him also.^ 

Sokrates then tries to make out that Achilles speaks falsehood 
in the Iliad, and speaks it very cleverly, because he 
does so in a way to escape detection from Odysseus 
himselfl To this Hippias replies, that if Achilles 
ever speaks falsehood, he does it innocently, without 
any purpose of cheating or injuring any one ; whereas 
the falsehoods of Odysseus are delivered with fraudu- 
lent and wicked intent' It is impossible (he con- 
tends) that men who deceive and do wrong wilfully 
and intentionally, should be better than those who 
do so unwillingly and without design. The laws deal 
much more severely with the former than with the 
latter.? 

Upon this point, Hippias (says Sokrates), I dissent 
from you entirely. I am, unhappily, a stupid person, 
who cannot find out the reality of things : and this 
appears plainly enough when I come to talk with 
wise men like you, for I always find myself differing 
from you. My only salvation consists in my earnest 
anxiety to put questions and learn from you, and in 
my gratitude for your answers and teaching. I think 
,« w-w-v w. ^^^ those who hurt mankind, or cheat, or lie, or do 
lie^wilfjdly, wrong, wilfully — are better than those who do the 
same unwillingly. Sometimes, indeed, from my stu- 
pidity, the opposite view presents itself to me, and 
I become confused : but now, after talking with you, 
the fit of confidence has come round upon me again, 
to pronounce and characterise the persons who do 
wrong unwillingly, as worse than those who do wrong^ 
wilfully, I entreat you to heal this disorder of my 



View of 

Sokrates 

retpeetiag 

Acnilles 

in the 

niacL He 

thinks that 

Achilles 

speaks 

falsehood 

cleTerly. 

Hippias 

maintains 

that if 

Achilles 

erer speaks 

falsehood, 

it is with an 

innocent 

purpose, 

whereas 

Odysseus 

does the 

like with 

frandulent 

purpose. 

Issnehere 
taken. 
Sokrates 
contends 
that those 
who hart, 
or cheat, or 



are better 
than those 
who do the 
like un- 
willingly. 
He entreats 
Hippias to 
enOghten 
him and 
answer his 
questions. 



1 Plat. Hipp. Minor, 860 B. « Plat Hipp. Mhior, 870 E. 

3 Plat Hipp. Minor, 872 A. 
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mind. You will do me much more good than if you cured my 
body of a distemper. But it will be useless for you to give nie 
one of your long discourses : for I warn you that I cannot follow 
it. The only way to confer upon me real service, will be to 
answer my questions again, as you have hitherto done. Assist 
me, Eudikus, in persuading Hippias to do so. 

Assistance from me (says Eudikus) will hardly be needed, for 
Hippias professed himself ready to answer any man's questions. 

Yes — I did so (replies Hippias) — but Sokrates always brings 
trouble into the debate, and proceeds like one disposed to do 
mischief. 

Eudikus repeats his request, and Hippias, in deference to him, 
consents to resume the task of answering.^ 

Sokrates then produces a string of questions, with a view to 
show that those who do wrong wilfully, are better Questions 
than those who do wrong unwillingly. He appeals ^^jlg^iwi 
to various analogies. In running, the good runner is analogies of 
he who runs quickly, the bad runner is he who runs irtef^^e 
slowly. What is evil and base in running, is, to run ^^S^P^^l 
slowly. It is the good runner who does this evil nins/wres- 
wilfully: it is the bad runner who does it un- SSiy'wSf 
willingly.' The like is true about wrestling and therhewUl 
other bodily exercises. He that is good in the body, worse than 
can work either strongly or feebly, — can do either what who'Sli"^' 
is honourable or what is base ; so that when he does ^s ^eH 

wben be 

what is base, he does it wilfully. But he that is bad chooses, but 
in the body does what is base unwillingly, not being badiy^hen 
able to help it.' he chooses. 

What is true about the bodily movements depending upon 
strength, is not less true about those depending on grace and 
elegance. To be wilfully ungraceful, belongs only to the well- 
constituted body : none but the badly -constituted body is un- 
graceful without wishing it. The same, also, about the feet, 
voice, eyes, ears, nose : of these organs, those which act badly 
through will and intention, are preferable to those which act 
badly without will or intention. Lameness of feet is a mis- 



1 Plat Hipp. Min. 373 B. ^ Plat. Hipp. Min. 873 DE. 

3 Plat. Hipp. Min. 374 B. 
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fortune and disgrace : feet which go lame only hj intention are 
much to be preferred.^ 

Again, in the instruments which we use, a rudder or a bow, — 
or the animals about us, horses or dogs,— those are better wilii 
which we work badly when we choose; those are worse, with 
which we work badly wiUiout design, and contrary to our own 
wishes. 

It is better to haye the mind of a bowman who misses his 
It i better ™'^^ ^7 design, than that of one who misses when 
to bare the he tries to hit The like about all other arts — ^the 
bownttn^ physician, the harper, the flute-player. In each of 
hj^^inu?^ these artists, OuU mind is better, which goes wrong 
onw by wilfully — that mind is worse, which goes wrong un- 
^J5^5[^^ willingly, while wishing to go right In regard to 
who misses the minds of our slaves, we should all prefer those 
he intends which go wrong only when they choose, to those which 
to hit gQ ^in?ong without their own choice.' 

Having carried his examination through tins string of analo- 
gous particulars, and having obtained from Hippias successive 
answers — ** Yes — true in that particular case," Sokrates proceeds 
to siun up the result : — 

Sokr, — ^Well ! should we not wish to have our own minds as 
good as possible? Hip. — ^Yes. Sokr. — We have seen that they 
will be better if they do mischief and go wrong wilfully, than if 
they do so unwillingly? Hip. — But it will be dreadful, Sokrates, 
if the willing wrong^loers are to pass for better men than the 
unwilling. 

Sokr, — Nevertheless — it seems so: — from what we have said. 
Hip. — It does not seem so to me. Sokr. — I thought 
r^^paoice that it would have seemed so to you, as it does to me. 
of Mippias. However, answer me once more — Is not justice either 
a certain mental capacity? or else knowledge? or both tc^ther?' 
Hip. — ^Yes ! it is. Sokr. — If justice be a capacity of the mind, 
the more capable mind will also be the juster: and we have 
already seen that the more capable soul is the better. Hip. — We 
have. Sokr. — If it be knowledge, the more knowing or wiser 

1 Plat ffipp. Min- S74 C-D. » Plat. Hipp. Min. S75 D. i| «c- 

2 Plat ffipp. Min. 875 B-D. «"chtvki, .vyt J Wr«^'« r« .ortr, ^ 
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mind will of course be the juster : if it be a combination of both 
capacity and knowledge, that mind which is more capable as well 
as more knowing, will be the juster — ^that which is less capable 
and less knowing, will be the more unjust. Hip, — So it appears.. 
Sokr. — Now we have shown that the more capable and knowing 
mind is at once the better mind, and more competent to exert 
itself both ways — to do what is honourable as well as what is- 
base — in every employment Hvp, — ^Yes. Sohr. — When, there- 
fore, such a mind does what is base, it does so wilfully, through 
its capacity or intelligence, which we have seen to be of the- 
nature of justice % Hvp, — It seems so. Sohr, — Doing base things, 
is acting unjustly: doing honourable things, is acting justly. 
Accordingly, when this more capable and better mind acts 
unjustly, it will do so wilfully ; while the less capable and worse 
mind will do so without willing it 1 Hip. — ^Apparently. 

Sohr, — Now the good man is he that has the good mind : the 

bad man is he that has the bad mind. It belonira „ , . 
, . - _ _ ,- ,, Conclusion 

therefore to the good man to do wrong wilfully, to —that none 

the bad man, to do wrong without wishing it — that n^n can*d^ 

is, if the good man be he that has the good mind ? evUwiifuUy: 
„, -Ti P ^1 . .11 111 . the bad man 

Hxp, — But that IS unquestionable — that he has it does evil on- 

Sohr, — Accordingly, he that goes wrong and does base HipiSf8M.n. 

and unjust things wilfully, if there be any such cha- jot resist . 

racter — can be no other than the good man. Hip, — ing, but wiu 

I do not know how to concede ikat to you, Sokrates.^ theconSi- 

Sohr, — Nor I, how to concede it to myself, Hippias : *»on. So- 

yet so it must appear to us, now at least, from the fesses his 

past debate. As I told you long ago, I waver hither P«n>^«^*y- 

and thither upon this matter ; my conclusions never remain the 

same. No wonder indeed that I and other vulgar men waver : 

but if you wise men waver also, that becomes a fearful mischief 

even to us, since we cannot even by coining to you escape from 

oar embarrassment' 



I will here again remind the reader, that in this, as in the 
other dialogues, the real speaker is Plato throughout : and that 

1 Plat ffipp. Min. 375 E, 376 B. a Plato, Hipp. Min. 376 C. 
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it is he alone who prefixes the different names to words deter- 
mined by himself! 

Now, if the dialogue just concluded had come down to us with 
^^^^ the parts inverted, and with the reasoning of Sokrates 
on the dift- assigned to Hippias, most critics would probably have 
^g^^^j;^ produced it as a tissue of sophistry justifying the 
had b«Bn harsh epithets which they bestow upon the Athenian 
thediaiogue Sophists — as persons who considered truth and false- 
bmdted^ hood to be on a par — subverters of morality — and 
by critics as corruptors of the youth of Athens.^ But as we read 
of^BM- it, all that, which in the mouth of Hippias would 
Jj^^^^ have passed for sophistry, is here put forward by 
gjthe Sokrates ; while Hippias not only resists his con- 

elusions, and adheres to the received ethical senti- 
ment tenaciously, even when he is unable to defend it, but hates 
the propositions forced upon him, protests against the perverse 
captiousness of Sokrates, and requires much pressing to induce 
him to continue the debate. Upon the views adopted by the 
critics, Hippias ought to receive credit for this conduct, as a 
friend of virtue and morality. To me, such reluctance to debate 
appears a defect rather than a merit ; but I cite the dialogue as 
illustrating what I have already said in another place — ^that 

1 Aocordinglv one of the Platonic Sokrates, which artifices Sokrates no 

critics, SchiN^be (CEurres de Platon, more disdained to «nploy than any 

p, 11^, explains Plato's purpose in the other philosopher or rhetorician of tha^ 

Hippias Minor by saying, that So- day " (" so hiuifig aach in seinen EM^i^ 

kn^^ here serves out to the Sophists tenmgen sophisusche Knnstgiiffe tot- 

a specimen of their own procedure, and kommen mogen, die Sokrates- eben so 

S'ves them an example of sophistical wenig verschmaht hat, als irgend ein 

alectic, by defending a sophistical Philosoph oder Redekiinstier dieser 

the^ in a sophistical manner : That Zeit"). Steinhart. Einleitnng nun 

he chooses and demonstrates at length Hipp. Minor, p. 109. 

the thesis — the liar is not different I do not admit the pnipose here 

from the truth-teller— as an exposure ascribed to Plato by Schwaloe, but I 

of the sophistical art of proving the refer to the passive as illustrating what 

contrary of any given proposition, and Platonic critics think of the reasoning 

for the purpose of deriding and un- assigned to Sokrates in the Hippias 

masking the false morality of Hippias, Minor, and the hypotheses which they 

idio in this dialogue talks reasonably introduce to colour it 

enough. The passage cited from Steinhart 

Schwalbe, whUe he affirms that this also— that Sokrates no more disdained 

is the purpose of Plato, admits that to employ sophistical artifices than any 

the part here assigned to Sokrates is other philosopher or rhetorician of the 

unworthy of him ; and Steinhart main- age— is worthy of note, as coming from 

tains that Plato never could have had one who is so very bitter in his invec- 

any such purpose,** however frequentiy" tives a^instthe sophistry of the per- 

<Steinhart says), *' sophistical artifices sons called Sophists, of which we have 

may occur m this conversation of no spedmens lef t. 
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Sokrates and Plato threw out more startling novelties in ethical 
doctrine, than either Hippias or Protagoras, or any of the other 
persons denounced as Sophists. 

That Plato intended to represent this accomplished Sophist as 
humiliated by Sokrates, is evident enough : and the p^j^^^j^ 
words put into his mouth are suited to this purpose, purpose of 
The eloquent lecturer, so soon as his admiring crowd _h1mS£** 
of auditors has retired, proves unable to parry the ?"Sj5?**?i 
questions of a single expert dialectician who remains 
behind, upon a matter which appears to him almost self-evident, 
and upon which every one (from Homer downward) agrees with 
him. Besides this, however, Plato is not satisfied without mak^ 
ing him say very simple and absurd things. All this is the par- 
sonal, polemical, comic scope of the dialogue. It lends (whether 
well-placed or not) a certain animation and variety, which the 
author naturally looked out for, in an aggregate of dialogues all 
handling analogous matters about man and society. 

But though the polemical purpose of the dialogue is thus 
plain, its philosophical purpose perplexes the critics considerably. 
They do not like to see Sokrates employing sophistry against the 
Sophists : that is, as they think, casting out devils by the help of 
Beelzebub. And certainly, upon the theory which they adopts 
respecting the relation between Plato and Sokrates on one side, 
and the Sophists on the other, I think this dialogue is very diffi- 
cult to explain. But I do not think it is difficult, upon a true 
theory of the Platonic writings. 

In a former chapter, I tried to elucidate the general character 
and purpose of those Dialogues of Search, which 
occupy more than half the Thrasyllean Canon, and of cal pSSwi 
which we have already reviewed two or three speci- 9^ *^® °^* 
mens — Euthyphron, Alkibiadds, &c We have seen theory of 
that they are distinguished by the absence of any loluw^of 
affirmative conclusion : that they prove nothing, but ^^'fti 
only, at the most, disprove one or more supposable and of 
solutions : that they are not processes in which one M^unlder?* 
man who knows communicates his knowledge to igno- ^gJJ^ ^y 
rant hearers, but in which all are alike ignorant, and 
all are employed, either in groping, or guessing, or testing the 
guesses of the rest We have farther seen that the value of these 
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Dialogues depends upon the Platonic theory about knowledge ; 
that Plato did not consider any one to know, who could not ex- 
plain to otheFS all that he knew, reply to the cross-examination 
of a Sokratic Elenchus, and cross-examine others to test their 
knowledge : that knowledge in this sense could not be attained 
by hearing, or reading, or committing to memory a theorem, to- 
gether with the steps of reasoning which directly conducted to 
it : — ^but that there was required, besides, an acquaintance with 
many counter-theorems, each having more or less appearance of 
truth ; as well as with various embarrassing aspects and plausible 
delusions on the subject, which an expert cross-examiner would 
not fail to urge. Unless you are practised in meeting all the 
difficulties which he can devise, you cannot be said to know. 
Moreover, it is in this last portion of the conditions of knowledge, 
that most aspirants are found wanting. 
Now the Greater and Lesser Hippias are peculiar specimens 
of these Dialogues of Search, and each serves the pur- 
is ui exCTn- pose above indicated. The Greater Hippias enume- 
Sb'^^toeo"**^ rates a string of tentatives, each one of which ends in 
^Sokrates acknowledged failure : the Lesser Hippias enunciates 
Sse of con- ^ thesis, which Sokrates proceeds to demonstrate, by 
^^^*i5s* plausible arguments such as Hippias is forced to 
inability to admit. But though Hippias admits each successive 
CoSusion— step, he still mistrusts the conclusion, and suspects 
shftwnupin that he has been misled — a feeling which Plato ^ 
Hippias— describes elsewhere as being frequent among the 
Greater. respondents of Sokrates. Nay, Sokrates himself 
shares in the mistrust — presents himself as an un- 
willing propounder of arguments which force themselves upon 
him,' and complains of his own mental embarrassment Now 
you may call this sophistry, if you please ; and you may silence 

1 Plato, Repnbl. Ti. 487 B. ^ ^axv€<r^ax . . .^eirelToy* oAij^i* ov*«V 

irpbf fiiv ravra <roi ovltXt av oloc r* tii\ This passage, attesting the effect of 

arrcitre(v oAAa yoLp rot(Si'£c rt irdo-* the SoKiatic examination upon^ the 

xovaxv 01 ixovovm cfcoarorc & vvv minds of auditors, ooght to be laid to 

Aeyetf* inyovvrax St.' airtipCop rov cpw- heart by those Platonic critics who 

r^v Koi airoKpivcT^ot, i/vh rov K&yov denounce the Sophists for generating 

irap* €Kaarov rh ip^arrfiia <ryMtp6v irap- scepticism and uncertainty. 

tirt T«XevT»,9 T«v XoY«K, ji^a rh the last s^ntenJb of the dialogue. 
cr^oAfMi KM tvayriov rots irpwrois ai'a- «« -^ b 
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its propounders by caUing them hard names. But such ethical 
prudery — hiding all the uncomfortable logical puzzles which 
start up when you begin to analyse an established sentiment, 
and treating them as non-existent because you refuse to look at 
them — ^is not the way to attain what Plato calls knowledge. 
If there be any argument, the process of which seems indis- 
putable, while yet its conclusion contradicts, or seems to con- 
tradict, what is known upon other evidence — the full and patient 
analysis of that argument is indispensable, before you can be- 
come master of the truth and able to defend it. Until you have 
gone through such analysis, your mind must remain in that 
state of confusion which is indicated by Sokrates at the end 
of the Lesser Hippias. As it is a part of the process of Search, 
to travel in the path of the Qreater Hippias — that is, to go 
through a string of erroneous solutions, each of which can be 
proved, by reasons shown, to be erroneous : so it is an equally 
important part of the same process, to travel in the path of the 
Lesser Hippias — ^that is, to acquaint ourselves with all those 
arguments, bearing on the case, in which two contrary conclu- 
sions appear to be both of them plausibly demonstrated, and 
in which therefore we cannot as yet determine which of them 
ia erroneous— or whether both are not erroneous. The Greater 
Hippias exhibits errors, — the Lesser Hippias puts before . us 
confusion. With both these enemies the Searcher for truth 
must contend : and Bacon tells 'is, that confusion is the worst 
enemy of the two — " Citius emergit Veritas ex errore, quam ex 
confusione ". Plato, in the Lesser Hippias, having in hand a 
genuine Sokratic thesis, does not disdain to invest Sokrates with 
the task (sophistical, as some call it, yet not the less useful and 
instructive) of setting forth at large this case of confusion, and 
avowing his inability to clear it up. It is enough for Sokrates 
that he brings home the painful sense of confusion to the feelings 
of his hearer as well as to his own. In that painful sentiment 
lies the stimulus provocative of farther intellectual effort^ The 
dialogue ends ; but the^. process of. search, f^ from ending along 
with it| is jentpbatically declared to be uiifinished, and to be 



t^r^t 



1 See 'tide passage in Bepablio* tU^ tytftruchv rnc vov<rmtK is declared to arise 
613^24, where the rh v«ipa«Ai}ricbv Kot from the pain of a felt contradiction. 

2—6 
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in a condition not merely unsatisfactory but intolerable, not to be 
relieved except by farther investigation, which thus becomes a 
necessary sequeL 

• There are two circumstances whidi lend particular interest to 
this dialogue — Hippias Minor. 1. That the thesis out of which 
the confusion arises, is one which we know to have been laid 
down by the historical Sokrates himself. 2. That Aristotle ex- 
pressly notices this thesis, as well as the dialogue in which it is 
contained, and combats it 

Sokrates in his conversation with the youthful Euthydemus 
Hie theds (^ the Xenophontic Memorabilia) maintains, that of 
£«ra I^Sc^ ^^ persons, each of whom deceives his Mends in a 
krateek^is manner to produce mischief^ the one who does so 
edbythe wilfully is not so unjust as the one who does so 
^^[^jj^ unwillingly.* Euthydemus (like Hippias in this 
theXeno- dialogue) maintains the opposite, but is refuted by 
Siemora- Sokrates ; who argues that justice is a matter to be 
^^'^ learnt and known like letters ; that the lettered man, 

who has learnt and knows letters, can write wrongly when he 
chooses, but never writes wrongly unless he chooses — ^while it 
is only the unlettered man who writes wrongly imwillingly and 
without intending it : that in like manner the just man, he that 
has leamt and knows justice, never commits injustice unless 
when he intends it — ^while the unjust man, who has not leamt 
and does not know justice, commits injustice whether he will or 
not It is the just man therefore, and none but the just man 
{Sokrates maintaansX who commits injustice knowingly and 
wilfully : it is the imjust man who commits injustice without 
wishing or intending it* 

This is the same view which is worked out by the Platonic 
Sokrates in the Hippias Minor: beginning with the antithesis 
between the veracious and mendacious man (as Sokrates begins 
in Xenophon) ; and concluding with the general result— that it 

1 Xen. Hem. f?. t, 19. rm¥ Si hi ehieC: and Sdmeider. In hit Index, 

TOtf« ^ik»vt c^^urarwrrwv iwi fiKmfif glres **nooendi amKk\ But in that 

<iMi fufSc Tovrb wapaXtlwmi»M9 immrrop} meanin g the qnestlon would Involve 

w&rtpoi iZucmnp6t imv, o Ui$v i| o an impossibilify, for the words h 

««Mv ; ezdodia any each pmpooe. 
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belongs to the good man to do wrong wilfully, to the bad man to 
do wrong unwillingly. 

Aristotle,^ in commenting upon this doctrine of the Hippias 
Minor, remarks justly, that Plato understands the AristoUe 
epithets vsractouc and mendacums in a sense different ^mbats tii« 
from that which they usually bear. Plato under- guments 
stands the words as designating one who can tell the ^^s^^ **• 
truth if he chooses^ne who can speak falsely if he chooses : 
and in this sense he argues plausibly that the two epithets go 
together, and that no man can be mendacious unless he be also 
veracious. Aristotle points out that the epithets in their re- 
ceived meaning are applied, not to the power itself, but to the 
habitual and intentiomd use of that power. The power itself is 
doubtless presupposed or implied as one condition to the applica- 
bility of the epithets, and is one common condition to the appli- 
cabiUty of both epithets : but the distinction, which they are 
intended to draw, regards the intentions and dispositions with 
which the power is employed. So also Aristotle observes that 
Plato's conclusion — "He that does wrong wilfully is a better 
man than he that does wrong unwillingly,'' is fedsely collected 
from induction or analogy. The analogy of the special arts and 
accomplishments, upon which the argument is built, is not 
applicable. Better has reference, not to the amount of intel- 
ligence but to the dispositions and habitual intentions ; though 
it presupposes a certain state and amount of intelligence as 
indispensable. 

Both Sokrates and Plato (in many of his dialogues) commit 
the error of which the above is one particular mani- Mistake of 
festation — that of dwelling exclusively on the intel- SofaateB 
lectual conditions of human conduct,' and omitting to in dwelling 
give proper attention to the emotional and volitional, Jj^elyonthe 
as essentially co-operating or preponderating in the intellectual 
complex meaning of ethical attribute& The reason- ^ hum^' 
ing ascribed to the Platonic Sokrates in the EUppias «**»<*«*. 

lAristoteL Metaphys. A. p. 1025, all Tice into ignorance. See, among 

a. 8 ; compare Ethic Nikomacb. It. p. other passages, Aristot Ethica Biagna, 

1127, b. 10. L 118^ a. 16; 1183, b. 9; 1190, br28; 

> Aristotle has very just obserya- Ethic. EndenL i. 1216, b. 4. The 

tions on these views of Sokrates, and renuuics of Aristotle upon Sokrates 

on the incompleteness of his views when and Plato evince a real progress in 

he rewdved all virtue into knowledge, ethical theory. 
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Minor exemplifies this one-sided view. What he njs is true, 
but it is only a part of the truth. When he speaks Y)f a person 
''who does wrong unwillingly," he seems to haye in view (me 
who does wrong without knowing that he does so : one whose 
intelligence is so defective that he does not know when he speaks 
truth and when he speaks felsehood. Now a person thus un- 
happily circumstanced must be regarded as half-witted or 
imbecile, coming under the head which the Xenophontic Sokiates 
called madnus:^ unfit to pefform any part in sodety, and 
requiring to be placed under tutelage. Ck)mpared with such a 
person, the opinion of the Platonic Sokrates may be defended — 
that the mendacious person, who can tell truth when he chooses, 
is the better of the two in the sense of less mischievous or 
dangerous. But he is the object of a very different sentiment ; 
moreover, this is not the comparison present to our minds wh^en 
we call one man veracious, another man mendacious. We 
always assimie, in every one, a measure of intelligence equal or 
superior to the admissible minimum; under such assumption, 
we compare two persons, one of whom speaks to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, the other, contrary to his knowledge and 
belief. We approve the former and disapprove the latter, 
according to the different intention and purpose of each (as 
Aristotle observes) ; that is, looking at them under the point of 
view of emotion and volition — which is logically distinguish- 
able from the intelligence, though always acting in conjuncti(»i 
with it. 

Again, the analogy of the special arts, upon which the Platonic 

Sokrates dwells in the Hippias Minor, fails in sus- 
toomncb taining his inference. By a good runner, wrestler, 
2J,JJ^^ harper, singer, speaker, &c., we undoubtedly mean 
the special one who can, if he pleases, perform some one of these 
takenonSe operations well ; although he can also, if he pleases, 
of the tacit perform them badly. But the epithets good or had, 
tions under- in this case, consider exclusively that element which 
]^^^ot was left out, and leave out that element which was 
pcaiae and exclusively considered, in the former case. The good 

singer is declared to stand distinguished from the bad 

1 Xen. Mem. ilL 9, 7. rovf fiiij^topniic^Taf , 6vot iroAAol yv|fWi(rjcov<n, |Aaii*OfMr««« 
KoActv, Ac. 
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singer, or from tiie idc^njf, who, if he sings at all, will certainly 
sing badly, by an attribute belonging to his intelligence and 
vocal organs. To sing well is a special accomplishment, which is 
possessed only by a few, and which no man is blamed for not 
possessing. The distinction between such special accomplish- 
ments, and justice or rectitude of behaviour, is well brought 
out in the speech which Plato puts into the mouth of the 
Sophist Prota^oras.1 <*The special artists (he says) are few 
in number: one of them is sufficient for many private 
citizens. But every citizen, without exception, must possess 
justice and a sense of shame : if he does not, he must be put 
away as a nuifiance-— otherwise, society could not be maintaineid." 
The special artist is a citizen iJso ; and as such, must be subject 
to the obligations binding on all citizens universally. In predi- 
cating of him that he is good or hcd as a citizen, we merely 
assume him to possess the average intelligence of the community ; 
and the epithet declares whether his emotional and volitional 
attributes exceed, or fall short o^ the minimum required in the 
application of that intelligence to his social obligations. It is 
thus that the words good or had when applied to him as a citizen, 
have a totally different bearing from that which the same words 
have when applied to him in his character of special artist 

The value of these debates in the Platonic dialogues consists in 
their raising questions like the preceding, for the value of a 
reflection of the reader — whether the Platonic So- Dialogue of 
krates may or may not be represented as taking what it shall be 
we think the right view of the question. For a JS^jS.t'ft 
Dialogue of Search, the great merit is, that it should shall bring 
be suggestive ; that it should bring before our atten- difiEeren * 
tion the conditions requisite for a right and proper Jhe^ues*-^ 
use of these common ethical epithets, and the state of tion under 
circumstances which is tacitly implied whenever any 
one uses them. No man ever learns to reflect upon the meaning 
of such familiar epithets, which he has been using all his life — 
unless the process be forced upon his attention by some special 
conversation which brings home to him an uncomfortable senti- 
ment of perplexity and contradiction. If a man intends to 

1 Plato. Protagoras, 322. 
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acquire any grasp of ethical or political theory, he must ^render 
himself master, not only of the sound arguments and the guiding 
analogies but also of the unsound aiguments and the minleA^iTig 
analogies, which bear upon each portion of it. 

There is one other point of similitude deserving notice, between 
Antithesis ^^ Greater and Lesser Hippias. In both of them, 
between Hippias makes special complaint of Sokrates, for 
and Dia- breaking the question in pieces and picking out the 
lectic minute puzzling fragments — instead of keeping it 

together as a whole, and applying to it the predicates which it 
merits when so considered.^ Here is the standing antithesiB 
between Rhetoric and Dialectic: between those unconsciously 
acquired mental combinations which are poured out in eloquent, 
impressive, unconditional, and undistinguishing generalities — 
and the logical analysis which resolves the generality into its 
specialities, bringing to view inconsistencies, contradictions, 
limits, qualifications, &c. I have already touched upon this 
at the close of the Greater Hippias. 

1 Plato, Hipp. Min. 869 B^. *9 function o^ the Dialectidap. ^ 
^mtcpartif act <rv rit^oc rocovrovf irXe- e<m yap, W9 awXAi clvtur, Stakf 

fccif AtSyovf, ecu avoAafl^avl^v h av -jl xrucov o vporariicbc mu ivarannAi' 

Svcrxcpeoraror rov kSyov^ rovrov cx<t c<rrt Bi rh^ fiiv vporccrcv^oi, Iv wtHctr WL 

Kara iryxKphv c^a«T6ft«v<K, Koi ^ovx ,^A^ irXeiw (<Sct yap tv oAy Xif^^MU wpbc 

dyMvi^ci rif irfMyfuuKTi, vepl otov av o h o Aoyo^X i^ '* if^C^rna^atj ih tv 

Xoy<K "fit &C' voAAd * i} yap Xcoipci, ^ aratpci, rb fh«v 

A remark of Aristotle (Topica, viii. 5t2ovf, ro 5c ov, rwr wfwntvofUimp. 
184, b. 2) illustmtes this dissecting 
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• CHAPTER XIV. 
' HIPPAECHUS-MINOa 

Ih these two dialogues, Plato sets bef oie us two fiarther specimens 
of that eiror and concision which beset the enquirer during his 
seardi after ^ reasoned truth "• Sokrates forces upon the atten- 
tion of a companion two of the most familiar words of the mar- 
ket-place, to see whether a dear explanation of their meaning 
can be obtained. 

In the dialogue called Hipparchus, the debate turns on the 
definition of t6 ^iXocepdcs or 6 ^MXoiccpd^f — ^the love 
of gain or the lover of gain. Sokrates ai^ his Ck)m- -J^SSan 
panion to define the word. The Companion replies thede&S*- 
— ^He is one who thinks it right to g^ from things ^ ot 
worth nothii^.^ Does he do this (asks Sokrates) Gftin? He 
knowing that the things are worth nothing ? or not §i^^ 
knowing 1 If the latter, he is simply ignorant He ?^^g^ 
knows it perfectly well (is the reply). He is cunning worthno!^ 
and wicked ; and it is because he cannot resist the ^j^^^jg. 
temptation of gain, that he has the impudence to ezamineB 
make profit by such things, though well aware that S^ma- 
they are worth nothii^. Sohr, — Suppose a husband- ^JJ^jmecte 
man, knowing that the plant which he is tending is to gain from 
worUiless — and yet thinking that he ought to gain i^^he 
by it : does not that correspond to your description of JjorS^''* 
the lover of gain 1 Comp. — ^The lover of gain, So- thing : in 
kiates, thinks that he ought to gain from every thing, no nSuols' 
Sohr. — ^Do not answer in that reckless manner,' as if ijj[*^ ^ 
you had been wronged by any one ; but answer with 



1 Plato, Hipparch. 225 A. ot «» K«piaim*v a^«M<riv awh M«r |M|B<vbc o^iMv. 

s Plato. Hl^paich. 225 C. 
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attention. You agree that the lover of gain knows the value of 
that from which he intends to derive profit ; and that the hus- 
bandman is the person cognizant of the value of plants. Comp. 
— ^Yes : I agree. Sohr, — Do not therefore attempt, you are so 
young, to deceive an old man like me, by giving answers not 
in conformity with your own admissions ; but tc^ me plainly. 
Do you believe that the experienced husbandman, when he 
knows that he is planting a tree worth nothing, thinks that 
he shall gain by it 1 Comp, — ^No, certainly : I do not believe it 

Sokrates then proceeds to multiply illustrations to the same 
general point The good horseman does not expect to gain by 
worthless food given to his horse : the good pilot, by worthless 
tackle put into his ship : the good commander, by worthless arms 
delivered to his soldiers : the good fifer, harper, bowman, by em- 
ploying worthless instruments of their respective arts, if they 
know them to be worthless. 

None of these persons (concludes Sokrates) correspond to your 
Oainiflgood. description of the lover of gain. Where then can you 
f ^*^JSSf • ^^ * \o^^ of gain 1 On your explanation, no man 
thereto^ ' is so.^ Comp, — I mean, Sokrates, that the lovers of 
arol^n g^^ ^^^ those, who, through greediness, long eagerly 
of gain. for things altogether petty and worthless ; and thus 
display a love of gain.* Sohr, — ^Not surely knowing them to be 
worthless — for this we have shown to be impossible — but igno- 
rant tliat they are worthless, and believing them to be valuable. 
(hnyp, — It appears so. Sohr. — Now gain is the opposite of loss : 
and loss is evil and hurt to every one : therefore gain (as the 
opposite of loss) is good. Ckmvp. — ^Yes. Sohr, — It appears then 
that the lovers of good are those whom you call lovers of gain % 
Ckmvp, — ^Yes : it appears so. Sohr, — Do not you yourself love 
good — all good things? Comp, — ^Certainly. Sohr, — ^And I too, 
and every one else. All men love good things, and hate evil. 
Now we agreed that gain was a good : so that by this reasoning, 
it appears that all men «ire lovers of gain — ^while by the former 
reasoning, we made out that none were so.' Which of the two 



1 Plat. Hipparch. 226 D. airXijoria; KoX iran> omKpd. maX hkiynv 

^ Plat. Hipparch. 226 D. 'AAA* a^ta koX ov^vos ykixovrat. v««p^v«x 

«y«», 2> Scdfcparef , BovKofuu Kiynv rov* cat il>i\oKtpiov<n,v. 

rovi ^iAo<ccp5«t« ttvaif ot iKanrrort vwh $ Plat. Hipparch. 227 C. 
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shall we adopt, to avoid error . Comp, — We shall commit no 
error, Sokrates, if we rightly conceive the lover of gain. He is 
one who busies himself upon, and seeks to gain from, things 
ficom which good men do not venture to gain. 

Sokt. — ^Bu^ my friend, we agreed just now, that gain was a 
good, and that all men always love good. It follows Apparent 
dierefore, that good men as well as others love all 2*"***^ 
gains, if gains are good things. Comp, — ^Not, cer- kntesac- 
tainly, those gains by which they will afterwajxls be ^^l^n 
hurt Soikr. — ^Be hurt: you mean, by which they 2l^*°f[i^ 
will become losers. Comp, — I mean that and nothing Accosation 
else., SWt. — ^Do they become losers by gain, or by JpSJaJf* 
loss 1 Comp. — ^By both : by loss, and by evil gain, bate*- 
Soht. — ^Does it appear to you that any useful and good thing is 
evill Comp, — ^No. Sokt. — ^Well I we agreed just now that gain 
was the opposite of loss, which was evil ; and that, being the 
opposite of evil, gain was good. Comp. — ^That was what we 
agreed. Sokr. — ^You see how it is : you are trying to deceive 
me : you purposely contradict what we just now agreed upon. 
Com/p, — ^Not at all, by Zeus : on the contrary, it is you, Sokrates, 
who deceive me, wriggling up and down in your talk, I cannot 
tell how.^ Sohr, — Be careful what you say : I should be very 
culpable, if I disobeyed a good and wise monitor. Comp, — 
Whom do you mean : and what do you mean ? Sokr, — Hippar- 
chus, son of Peisistratus. 

Sokrates then describes at some length the excellent character 
of Hipparchus : his beneficent rule, his wisdom, his Precept in- 
anxie^ for the moral improvement of the Athenians : J^^fP'" 
the causes, different from what was commonly be- Hipgirchus 
lieved, which led to his death ; and the wholesome tiaticU- ^ 
precepts which he during his life had caused to be "Neyer de- 
inscribed on various busts of Hermes throughout friend". En- 
Attica. One of these busts or Hermse bore the words ^^hns by^ 
— Do not deceive a friend.' sokrates. 

1 Plat Hipparch. 228 A. Bokr, 3 piat Hipparch. 228 B— 229 D. 

*Opf« o2v; imxtifuli fut ifaararfv, ivi- The picture here given of Hip- 

nfiti iwaarria Xcv«|v oI« aprt imokoYi- parchus deserves notice. We are in- 

aofitv. Comp. Ov fia AC\ & SwicpaTcs • xormed "that he was older than his 

aXka rovpturr lov 9v <^ i^avar^i, ical brother Hippias, which was the preneral 

ovK olSa ow^ iv toi« A^if avm kiu iciTw belief at Atnens. as Thucydides (L 20, 

<rrp<>ci«. vi. 58) affirms, thoagh himself contra- 
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The Companion resumes : — Apparently, Sokrates, either you 
do not account me your friend, or you do not obey Hippar- 
chus : for you are certainly deceiving me in some unaccount- 
able way in your talk. You cannot persuade me to the 
contrary. 

Sokr, — ^Well then I in order that you may not think yourself 
Sokrates deceived, you may take back any move that you 
Smpa^n <^^o®^ as if we were playing at draughts. Which of 
to retract your admissions do you wish to retract— That all men 
MOM^^his ^^|pg g^^ things ? That loss (to be a loser) is evil? 
T|to wm- That gain is the opposite of loss : that to gain is the 
affirms that opposite of to lose ? That to gain, as being the appo- 
go^, oti^er ^te of evU, is a good thing ? Comp, — ^Na I do not 
gafaxiseriL retract any one of these. Sokr, — ^You think then, it 
appears, that some gain is good, other gain evil ) Oimip.— Yes, 
that is what I do think.^ £«oAt.— -Well, I give you back that 
move : let it stand as you say. Some gain is good : other gain 
is bad. But surely the good gain is no more gam^ than the bad 
gain : both are gcnr^ alike and equally. Comp, — ^How do you 
mean? 

Sokrates then illustrates his question by two or tliree analogies. 
Questions Bad food is just as umckfood^ as good food : bad drink, 
— itod^^* *8 much drink as good drink : a good man is no more 
is goMi, as fnan than a bad man.' 

ffoodgain. Sokr. — In like manner, bad gain, and good gain, 
^^ Jj ^® are (both of them) gain alike — ^neither of them more 
TOoper^. in or less than the other. Such being the case, what is 
which both that common quality possessed by both, which induces 

dieting it^ and affirming that Hippias poems made f reanent and complete : 

was the elder brother. JPIato however also upon his intmiacT with the poets 

agrees with Thucydides in this point, Anakreon and Simonides. The ccMour* 

that tiie three years after the assassina- ing which Plato gives to the intimacy 

tion <^ Hipparchos, daring which between Aristogmton and Haimodins 

Hippias mlea alone, were yeurs of is also peculiar. The ipaomft is mpn- 

oppression and tvrannv ; and that the sented by Plato as eager for the ednca- 

fa&teful reooUedaon of the PeisistTa- tionandimproTementof thecpM^Mvof; 

tld«. which always surriTed in the and the jealousy felt towards Hip* 

minds of the Athenians, was deriTed parchus is described as arising from t£e 

from ttiese three last years. distingaished knowledge and abilitier 

The picture which Plato here gives <^ Hipparchus, which rendered him so 

of Hipparchus is such as we ndght mudisupeilwandmoreeffeetiTeasaa 

expect from a phUosopher. He dwells educator, 
upon the pains which Hipparchus took i Flat. Hippareh. 229 E, 290 A. 
Ui haTe toe recitation oc the Homeric > Plat Hippareh. 230 C. 
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you to call them by the same name Gain ?^ Would ^^?^ 
you call Oain any acquisition which one makes either aoniisition, 
with a smaller outlay or with no outlay at alii' Comp. ^onJay^ 
— ^Yes. I should call that gain. Solar. — For example, or^tha' 
if after being at a banquet, not only without any out- lay, is , 
lay, but receiving an excellent dinner, you acquire an ^^f^Saui- 
illness 1 Comp, — ^Notat all: that is no gain. Sokr. ritionmay 
— ^But if £ram the banquet you acquire health, would iMj^uBment 
thatbe gain or loss? a9mp.-~It would be gain. ;S^. oonfesaed. 
— ^Not every acquisition therefore is gain, but only such acquisi- 
tions as are good and not evil : if the acquisition be evil, it is 
loss. Oomp. — ^Exactly so. Sokr. — Well, now, you see, you are 
come roimd again to the very same point : Ghdn is good. Loss 
is eviL Comp. — ^I am puzzled what to say.' Sokr, — ^You have 
good reason to be puzzled. 

But tell me : you say that if a man lays out little and acquires 
much, that is gain? Comp. — ^Yes : but not if it be evil : j^. j^ ^^g^, 
it is gain, if it be good, like gold or silver. Sokr. — tial to gain. 
I will ask you about gold and silver. Suppose a man aoqoisitioii 
by laying out one pound of gold acquires two pounds S?^jJ^ 
ci sQver, is it gain or loss ? Comp. — It is loss, de- not merely 
ddedly, Sokrates : gold is twelve times the value of bo^alwm^' 
silver. Sokr. — Nevertheless he has acquired more : ^**»^5*" 
double is more than half. Comp. — ^Not in value : Hie Tain. ' 
double silver lb not more than half gold. Sokr. — ^It Siofita^- 
appears then that we must include value as essential ^ ^^'jh 
to gain, not merely quantity. The valuable is gain : good. Con- 
the valueless is no gain. The valuable is that which ^^\,|m^ 
is valuable to possess : is that the profitable, or the That Gain 
unprofitable 1 Comp. — It is the profitable. Sokr. — 
But the profitable is good 1 Comp. — ^Yes : it is. Sokr. — ^Why 
then, here, the same conclusion comes back to us as agreed, for 
the third or fourth time. The gainful is good. Comp. — It 
appears so.* 

Sokr. — ^Let me remind you of what has passed. You contended 

1 Plat. Hipparch. 290 E. iii. ri o^v, in iroAiv ai vcpcTD^etf ctf rb avrb 

n mfi^irtpa rnvri. xdpSoi mAcif ; ri — rh itJkv npios iy^t^v ^«£rrrai, if 6i 

VTOVcr «|i^or«pOif opwr; Ctl***' <m>«ov; Comp. *A«opw *yy* o, 

« Plat. Hipparch. 2S1 A. ^;}'^' Sokr. Oi^ iZUmt y ai am 

s Plat, mpparch. 231 C. Sotr.'Ofiit « Plato, Hippaich. 281 D-B, 2S2 A. 
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Becapitola- ^^^ S<^ ™^^ ^^ ^<>^ '^'^^ ^ acquire all aorts of 
"" gain, but only such as were good, and not such as 
were evil. But now, the debate has compelled ub to 
acknowledge that all gains are good, whether small or 
great Comp. — As for me, Sokrates, the debate has 
compelled me rather than persuaded me.^ Sokr, — 
Presently, perhaps, it may even persuade yon. But 
now, whether you have been persuaded or not, you at 
least concur with me in affirming that all gains, 
whether small or great, are good. That all good men 
wish for all good tiiiings. Comp. — I do concur. Sokr. 
— But you yourself stated that evil men love all gains, 
small and great 1 Comp, — I said so. Sokr, — ^Accord- 
ing to your doctrine then, all men are lovers of gain, 
the good men as well as the evil? Comp, — Apparently 
so. Solar, — It is therefore wrong to reproach any man 

as a lover of gain : for the person who reproaches is himself a 

lover of gain, just as much. 
The Minos, like the Hipparchus, is a dialogue carried on be- 
tween Sokrates and a companion not named. It 

Minoc - — -— , — 

Qaettion relates to Law, or The Law — 

EStosto" SoAt.— What is Law (asks Sokrates) 1 Cbmp.— 
the Connpa- Respecting what sort of Law do you enquire (replies 
is Law, or the Companion) 1 Sokr. — ^What ! is there any differ- 
ence between one law and another law, as to that 
identical circumstance, of being Law % Qold. does not 
differ from gold, so far as the being gold is concerned 
— nor stone from stone, so far as being stone is con- 
cerned. In like manner, one law does not differ from 
another, all are the same, in so far as each is Law 
alike :— not, one of them more, and another less. It is about 
this as a whole that I ask you — ^What is Law ? 

CoTnp, — What should Law be, Sokrates, other than the various 
Answer— assemblage of consecrated and binding customs and 
Law ia, beliefs 1 ' Sokr.—Do you think, then, that discourse 
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is» the things spoken : that sight is, the things seen? i- ^f^d^"'^ 
that hearing is, the things heard? Or are they not binding cos. 
distinct, in each of the t^ee cases — and is not Law ^^deCToe 
also one thing, the various customs and beliefs .^^l^^' 
another? Com^, — ^Yes! I now think that they are or civic 
distinct.* SoAr.— Law is that whereby these binding ®P^*«n- 
customs become binding. What is it? Comp, — Law can be 
nothing else than the public resolutions and decrees promulgated 
among us. Law is the decree of the city.' Sokr. — ^You mean, 
that Law is social opinion. Comp. — ^Yes — I do. 

Sohr, — Perhaps you are right : but let us examine. You call 
some persons wise : — they are wise through wisdom. 
You call some just ; — they are just through justice. SSaUoi^by 
In like manner, the lawMly-behaving men are so j®^**5~ 
through law : the lawless men are so through lawless- lawfnUy- 
ness. Now the lawfully-behaving men are just : the J^^^ 
lawless men are unjust. Comp. — It is so. Solar, — through 
Justice and Law, are highly honourable: injustice andla^dfe^ 
and lawlessness, highly dishonourable : the former SSSuSthe 
preserves cities, the latter ruins them. Comp, — ^Yes — absence of 
it does. Sokr. — Well, then ! we must consider law as is higiiiy 
something honourable ; and seek after it, under the JSJ mSuiI 
assumption that it is a good thing. You defined law lawlessness 
to be the decree of the city : Are not some decrees Accord- 
good, others evil? Comp. — Unquestionably. Sokr. ^^^f 
— But we have already said that law is not evil, the city— 
Comp. — I admit it Sokr. — It is incorrect therefore opinion— 
to answer, as you did broadly, that law is the decree Sw"^* ^ 
of the city. An evil decree cannot be law. CoTtip. — 
I see that it is incorrect.^ 

SoAt.— Still — I think, myself, that law is opinion of some 

sort ; and since it is not evil opinion, it must be eood ^ 

.. XT J ' • • J. •• J Suggestion 

opmion. Now good opinion is true opimon : and by sokmtes 

true opinion is, the finding out of reality. Comp. — ^^JJopkiion 
I admit it Sokr. — Law therefore wishes or tends to of the city— 

I Plato, Blinos, 313 B-C. > Plato, Minos, 314 A. ivtiSii vofi^ 

X pass OTor here an analogy started ra vofu^6ut¥a voiti^trtu., rivi 6vri r^ 
by SokiateB in his next question ;— as yofttf woiil^trwi; 

^^l!X &^^*"^ so r^Mos to tA voMt- , Plato, Minos. 3U B-C-D. 
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^^^>d oe, the finding out of reality.! (Swip.— Bat, Sokrates, 

true opin- if law is the finding out of reality — ^if we have therein 

^^^^ already found out realities— how comes it that all 

ofreiS^. communities of men do not use the same laws re- 

foie wishes specting the same matters t Solar, — ^The law does not 

^finlunc^ the less wish or tend to find out realities ; but it is 

oat of rea- unable to do so. That is, if the fact be true as you 

it&anSot state — that we change our laws, and do not all of us 

raooeSiin ^^^^ ^® same. Ownp.— Surely, the fact as a fact is 

doing so. obvious enough.' 

(The Companion here enumerates some remarkable local rites, 

Olijection venerable in one place, abhorrent in another, such as 

gJwnjb^the ^g human sacrifices at Carthage, &c., thus lengthen- 

— That ing his answer much beyond what it had been before. 

^MtdSs- Sokrates then continues) : — 

oordanoeof Sohr, — Perhaps you are right, and these matters 

different have escaped me. But if you and I go on malring 

^J^^^® long speeches each for ourselves, we shall never come 

«j2*'f t^ ^^ agreement If we are to carry on our research 

suchdis- together, we must do so by question and answer, 

at^me^* Question me, if you prefer: — ^if not, answer me. 

^^^^ Comp, — I am quite ready, Sokrates, to answer what: 

reproves his ever you ask. 

SSdJ^uirts flWfcr.— Well, then ! do you think that just things 

bini ^^^ are just^ and that unjust things are unjust? Comp. — 

to question I think they are. Solar, — Do not all men in all 

or answer, communities, among the Persians as well as here, 

'^^■J^wf now as well as formerly, think so too? Comp. — 

by Sokrates Unquestionably they do. Sohr, — ^Are not things 

^™?2ttd which weigh more, accounted heavier; and things 

U«jt»jw8t which weigh less, accounted lighter, here, at Car- 

hononiable thage, and everywhere else?' Comp. — Certainly, 

faonc^itble, ^^' — ^t seems, then, that honourable things are 

Ac., are so accounted honourable everywhere, and dishonourable 

1 PlatOp Biinos, 315 A. OvcoOv i| ri. wKtZop iXxovra fiapvrtfta rofu^rroA 

aXi|9i|f So^a rou orrof coTir c^evp«<ri«; cvtfoSc, rol 6i cAarror, AOu^^rVpo, i| 

. . . h p6ii!ot flip* fiovkim* rov oi^rot ctvoi Tovv«rrtov; 

€^cvp«tfEf ; The verb rofu^cru deserres atten- 

• n.*^ m^i.^ «iK A n tion here, being the same word as has 

s Plato, Minos. 316 AB. ^een employed in regard to law, and 

s Plato Biinos, 316 A. TUrtpov ii derived from rof«o«. 
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things dishonourable? not the reverse. Oomp. — ^Yes, *™*"^ 
it is so. Sokr, — Then, speaking universally, existent so ever^ 
things or realities (not non-existents) are accounted t^o^ue^^ 
existent and real, among us as well as among all other ^^^^{^ 
ment Gomp. — I think they are. Sokr, — ^Whoever roal. Who- 
therefore fails in attaining the real fiedls in attaining atSd^^ ^ 
the lawful* Comp, — As you now put it, Sokrates, it ^VJ^JJ^ 
would seem that the same things are accounted lawful attaiidng 
both by us at all times, and by all the rest of man- **^® la^wul- 
kind besides. But when I reflect that we are perpetually 
changing our laws, I cannot persuade myself of what you affirm. 
fiSoAr.-^Perhaps you do not reflect that pieces on the draught- 
board, when their position is changed, still remain t^^^ ju^ 

the same. You know medical treatises : you know Ja^ of 

.. 11 « .« health and 

that physicians are the really knowing about matters of ciire, 

of health : and that they agree with each other in gj"^^ 

writing about them. Oomp. — ^Yes — I know that, physicians 

Sokr. — ^The case is the same whether they be Greeks those rab- 

or not Greeks : Those who know, must of necessity {^Sk^ufc 

hold the same opinion with each other, on matters {f ^ff^'^^'^ 

which they know : always and everywhere. Camp, — so also 

Yes — always and everywhere. Sokr. — Physicians SlJ^of" 

write respecting matters of health what they account ^^?^' 

to be true, and these writings of theirs are the SoK^*^' 

medical laws? Owip.— Certainly they are. Sokr, — ^SfeJ^J^ 

The like is true respecting the laws of farming — the in those 

laws of gardening — ^the laws of cookery. All these pmsvdtJ^ 

are the writings of persons, knowing in each of the ^^J^ 

respective pursuits? Gomp. — Yes.* Sokr. — In like the laws of 

maimer, what are the laws respecting the government uie jnd^ 

of a city ? Are they not the writings of those who JJJ^^y 

know how to govern — ^kings, statesmen, and men of the few 

superior excellence? Comp. — Truly so. Sokr. — whoJmow 

Knowing men like these will not write differently how to rule, 
from each other about the same things, nor change what they 

^i maL^Min. 816 B. ovcovr, «•« mari. roi« oAAots Saraa-iv. Ccmp. *E/M>(yc 3occt. 
mvrMV •tvtlr, r^ ovra voiufrrattlvai, &Nb*. *Ot ay apa rov Srrof ofMpr^Lrji, 
0« WL |U| orro, col irap* iffAty ical wapa rov vofttftov ofuunditti. 

s Plato, Minos, 816 D-E. 
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have once written. If, then, we see some doing this, are we to 
declare them knowing or ignorant 1 Ckmip, — ^Ignorant — ^un- 
doubtedly. 

Bohr. — Whatever is right, therefore, we may pionounoe to be 
That which 1*^^^ 5 ^ medicine, gardening, or cookery: what- 
te right is ever is not right, not to be lawful but lawless. And 
law.'tl^ the like in treatises respecting just and unjust^ pre- 
andi^ scribing how the city is to be administered: That 
law. That which is right, is the regal law — that which is not 

wliich is not .1.. * I .».i ••« 

right, is not nght, IS not SO, but only seems to be law in the eyes 
^y seems ^^ *^® ignorant— being in truth lawless. Goinp. — 
to be law in Tes. Sokr, — ^We were correct therefore in declaring 
theSo^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^^ finding out of reality. Camp, — It 
'^^ appears so.^ Sohr. — It is the skilful husbandman 

who gives right laws on the sowing of land : the skilful musician 
on the touching of instruments : the skilful trainer, respecting 
exercise of the body : the skilful king or governor, respecting the 
minds of the citizens. Comp. — Yes — it is.* 

Sohr. — Can you tell me which of the ancient kings has the 
MfaioB,King g^o^ of having been a good lawgiver, so that his laws 
hL^**8~ still remain in force as divine institutions % Oomip. — 
were divine I cannot tell. Sohr. — But can you not say which 
l!nit,^fmd among the Greeks have the most ancient lawsl 
^JJ®^ Comp. — Perhaps you mean the Lacedaemonians and 
unchanged Lykurgus ? Sohr. — Why, the LacedsBmonian laws are 
^^emo-^ hardly more than three himdred years old : besides, 
"^"^ whence is it that the best of them come? Comp. — 

From Erete, they say. Sohr. — ^Then it is the Kretans who have 
the most ancient laws in Greece ? Comp. — Yes. Sohr. — Do you 
know those good kings of Krete, from whom these laws are 
derived — Minos and Ehadamanthus, sons of Zeus and Europa? 
Comp. — Rhadamanthus certainly is said to have been a just man, 
Sokrates ; but Minos quite the reverse — savage, ill-tempered, 
unjust Sohr. — What you affirm, my friend, is a. fiction of the 
Attic tragedians. It is not stated either by Homer or Hesiod ; 
who are far more worthy of credit than all the tragedians put 

1 Plato, Minos, 317 C. rh ftiv opdbv ¥6iiot co-ri fiofftKiKOi • rb M /tuj bpB6r ov, 
5 5oicci i^fAOf ftvcLL roic ovk tl6oci¥ • icrri yip avo^oy. 
s Plato. Minos. 818 A. 
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together, (kmp. — ^What is it that Homer and Hesiod say about 
Minos? > 

Sokrates replies by citing, and commenting upon, the state- 
ments of Homer and Hesiod respecting Minos, as the Question 
cherished son, companion, and pupil, of Zeus ; who ^?JJ*^® 
bestowed upon him an admirable training, teaching Minos— 
him wisdom and justice, and thus rendering him con- g^S ^^ 
sunmiate as a lawgiver and ruler of men. It was dare him to 
through these laws, divine as emanating from the admirable; 
teaching of Zeus, that Krete (and Sparta as the imi- J^^^Ss 
tator of Krete) had been for so long a period happy de&me him 
and virtuous. As ruler of Krete, Minos had made because he' 
war upon Athens, and compelled the Athenians to JJemy of 
pay tribute. Hence he had become odious to the Athens. 
Athenians, and especially odious to the tragic poets who were 
the great teachers and charmers of the crowd. These poets, whom 
every one ought to be cautious of offending, had calumniated 
Minos as the old enemy of Athens. * 

But that these tales are mere calumny (continues SokratesX 
and that Minos was truly a good lawgiver, and a good .pj^^ ^^^ 
shepherd (voiitv^ ayaBos) of his people — we have proof was really 
through the fact, that his laws still remain unchanged : and that ^ 
which shows that he has really found out truth and JjJ Jj^^ 
reality respecting the administration of a city. ^ and reality 
Ckm/p. — Your view seems plausible, Sokrates. Sokr. — Scr^m?nis- 
If I am right, then, you think that the Kretans have Ju"*^®? ^ 
more ancient laws than any other Greeks ? and that we may be 
Minos and Rhadamanthus are the best of all ancient thefacttSat 
lawgivers, rulers, and shepherds of mankind ? Ckmvp. ^ **^s 
— I think they are. mained so 

SoAt.— Now take the case of the gootl lawgiver and JSSfred. 
good shepherd for the body — If we were asked, what 
it is that he prescribes for the body, so as to render it tionis made 
better ? we should answer, at once, briefly, and well, SSate ^*^*^ 
by saying — food and labour : the former to sustain what is it 
the body, the latter to exercise and consolidate it.- good law- 



1 Plato, Minos, 818 E. 
» Plato, Minos, 319-320. 
s Plato. Minos, 321 B. 



yiorror <n)^eioi', on axita^roi avrou oi 
i^/xoi ctiTiV, art roC ofros irept iroAcwf 
rovro M<' oxin7<re««f c^evpotro? it Tr\v iJJiduav. 

2—6 
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gjLfm pre- (7(ww>.— Quite correct. Sokr. — And if after that we 

scribes ftDQ 

measures were asked, What are those things which the good 
healthof the lawgiver prescribes for the mind to make it better, 
gAnd—M what should we say, so as to avoid discrediting our- 
ianmeMuras selves? Cfewip.— I really cannot telL Sokr, — But 
exeroUw%r ^^^^y ^^ ^ discreditable enough both for your mind 
the body? and mine— to confess, that we do not know upon what 
cannot tell, it is that good and evil for our minds depends, while 
Cloee. y^Q QQj^^ define upon what it is that the good or evil of 

our bodies depends ? * 



I have put together the two dialogues Hipparchus and Minos, 
TheHlppar- partly because of the analogy which really exists be- 
chus a«d tween them, partly because that analogy is much in- 
analogous sisted on by Boeckh, Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and 
otherfand other recent critics ; who not only strike them both 
Jottjo'**»em out of the list of Platonic works, but speak of them 
works of with contempt as compositions. On the first point, I 
hMis*un?' dissent from them altogether : on the second, I agree 
flmshed. with them thus far— that I consider the two dialogues 
inferior works of Plato : — much inferior to his greatest and best 
compositions, — certainly displaying both less genius and less 
careful elaboration — probably among his early performances — 
perhaps even unfinished projects, destined for a farther elabora- 
tion, which they never received, and not published until after his 
decease. Yet in Hipparchus as well as in Minos, the subjects 
debated are important as regards ethical theory. Several ques- 
tions are raised and partially canvassed : no conclusion is finally 
attained. These characteristics they have in common with 
several of the best Platonic dialogues. 

In Hipparchus, the question put by Sokrates is, about the 
Hipparchus definition of 6 <l)iXoK(pdfis (the lover of gain), and of 
—Double K€pdos itself— gain. The first of these two words 
^iXoKc^ijs (like many in Greek as well as in English) is used in 
and KtpSoi. j.^Q senses. In its plain, etymological sense, it means 
an attribute belonging to all men : all men love gain, hate loss. 

1 Plato, Minos, 321 C-D. 
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Bat since this is predicable of all, there is seldom any necessity 
for predicating it of any one man or knot of men in particular. 
Accordingly, when you employ the epithet as a predicate of A or 
B, what you generally mean is, to assert something more than its 
strict etymological meaning : to declare that he has the attribute 
in unusual measure ; or that he has shown himself, on various 
occasions, wanting in other attributes, which on those occasions 
ought, in your judgment, to have countervailed it The epithet 
thus comes to connote a sentiment of blame or reproach, in the 
mind of the speaker. ^ 

The Companion or Collocutor, being called upon by Sokrates 
to explain r6 ^iXoiccpd€r, defines it in this last sense, state of 
as conveying or connoting a reproach. He gives three ji^**is to 
different explanations of it (always in this sense), knowledjw, 
loosely worded, each of which Sokrates shows to be oSSry in 
untenable. A variety of parallel cases are compared, Enable Sfi- 
and the question is put (so constantly recurring 'in nition found. 
Plato's writings), what is the state of the agent's mind as to know- 
ledge ? The cross-examination makes out, that if the agent be 
supposed to know, — then there is no man corresponding to the 
definition of a (fnXoK^pBrfs : if the agent be supposed not to know 
— ^then, on the contrary, every man will come under the defini- 
tion. The Companion is persuaded that there is such a thing 
as " love of gain " in the blamable sense. Yet he cannot find any 
tenable definition, to discriminate it from " love of gain " in the 
ordinary or innocent sense. 

The same question comes back in another fonn, after Sokrates 
has given the liberty of retractation. The Collocutor Admitting 
maintains that there is bad gain, as well as good gain, that there is 
But what is that common, generic, quality, designated wellaseood 
by the word gairiy apart from these two distinctive §^the^n- 
epithets ? He cannot find it out or describe it He ^of the 
gives two definitions, each of which is torn up by None £* 
Sokrates. To deserve the name of gairiy that which a 'o*"**- 
man acquires must be good ; and it must surpass, in value as well 

\ Aristotle adverts to this class of a. 9). Ov nava 8* imSextrat irpa|i(, 

ethical epithets, connoting both an ovSi nav irotfo;, n|V /xeo-dnira • ivia 

attribute in the person designated and yap ev0v9 ^vofioarat, avvtiKruxfiiva lura 

an unfavourable sentiment in the r^s ^avAoniros, oloi', &c. 
speaker (Ethic. Nikom. ii. 6, p. 1107 
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as in qtiantitj) the loss or outlay which he incurs in order to ac- 
quire it But when thus understood, all gains are good. There 
is no meaning in the distinction between good and bad gains : all 
men are lovers of gain. 

With this confusion, the dialogue closes. The Sokratic notion 
PanxMe of of good, as what every one loves— wii as what every 
SSSl^V^ one hates— also of evil-doing, as performed by every 
To lay bore evil-doer only through ignorance or mistake — i» 
^i?and to brought out and applied to test the ethical phraseo- • 
^^^^the ^^Kf 0^ * common-place respondent But it only 
resfxyndent serves to lay bare a state of confusion and perplexity^ 
fSr^deartri without clearing up any thing. Herein, so Car as 
ft up. I can see, lies Plato's purpose in the dialogue. The 

respondent is made aware of the confusion, which he did not 
know before ; and this, in Plato's view, is a progress. The re- 
spondent cannot avoid giving contradictory answers, under an 
acute cross-examination : but he does not adopt any new belief. 
He says to Sokmtes at the close — " The debate has constrained 
rather than persuaded me".* This is a simple but instructive 
declaration of the force put by Sbkrates upon his collocutors ; 
and of the reactionary effort likely to be provoked in their 
minds, with a view to extricate themselves from a painful sense 
of contradiction. If such effort be provoked, Plato's purpose 
is attained. 

One peculiarity there is, analogous to what we have already 
seen in the Hippias Major. It is not merely the Collocutor who 
charges Sokrates, but also Sokrates who accuses the Collocutor- 
each charging the other with attempts to deceive a friend.' This 
seems intended by Plato to create an occasion for introducing 
what he had to say about Hipparchus — apropos of the motto on 
the Hipparchean Hermes — fiff <l>ikov i^aTrara, 

The modern critics, who proclaim the Hipparchus not to be 
Historical the work of Plato, allege as one of the proofs of 
andcom^ spuriousness, the occurrence of this long narrative 
ment« eiven and comment upon the historical Hipparchus and his 
logue re- behaviour ; which narrative (the critics maintain) 
Sb^rchus Pl^^ would never have introduced, seeing that it 

1 Pluto, Hipparch. 232 B. r\va.yKaKt yap (6 Xdyo«) fiakKov iti4 yc ^ treireiKcy. 

2 Plato. Hipparch. 225 £. 228 A. 
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contributes notbing to tbe settlement of tbe question — aflEord no 
debated. But to this we may reply, first, That there declaring' 
aie other dialogues ^ (not to mention the Minos) in tol^^pT** 
which Plato introduces recitals of considerable length, rions. 
historical or quasi-historical recitals ; bearing remotely, or hardly 
bearing at all, upon the precise question under discussion ; next, 
— ^That even if no such analogies could be cited, and if the case 
stood single, no modem critic could fairly pretend to be so 
thoroughly acquainted with Plato's views and the surrounding 
<:ircumstances, as to put a limit on the means which Plato might 
choose to take, for rendering his dialogues acceptable and 
interesting. Plato's political views made him disinclined to 
popular government generally, and to the democracy of Athens 
in particular. Conformably with such sentiment, he is disposed 
to surround the rule of the Peisistratidse with an ethical and 
philosophical colouring: to depict Hipparchus as a wise man 
busied in instructing and elevating the citizens ; and to discredit 
the renown of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, by affirming them 
to have been envious of Hipparchus, as a philosopher who sur- 
passed themselves by his own mental worth. All this lay 
perfectly in the vein of Plato's sentiment ; and we may say the 
same about the narrative in the Minos, respecting the divine 
parentage and teaching of Minos, giving rise to his superhuman 
efficacy as a lawgiver and ruler. It is surely very conceivable, 
that Plato, as a composer of ethical dialogues or dramas, might 
think that such recitals lent a charm or interest to some of them. 
Moreover, something like variety, or distinctive features as be- 
tween one dialogue and another, was a point of no inconsiderable 
moment I am of opinion that Plato did so conceive these narra- 
tives. But at any rate, what I here contend is, that no modem 
critics have a right to assume as certain that he did not 

1 See Alldbiad. ii. pp. 142-149-150 ; ua9i)ni« is struck out of the text con- 

AOdbiad. i. pp. 121-122: Protagoras, jectumlly. The passage may be per- 

842-844 ; Pohtikus, 268 D., <rxc56v fectly well construed, leavine fLoBriTHt 

naiBiav iyxtpaa-ofi^vov:, and the two or in the text : we must undoubtedly 

three pases which follow. suppose the author to have made an 

F. A/Wolf, and various critics after assertion historically erroneous : but 

him, contend tlmt the genuineness of this is nowise impossible in the case 

the Hipparchus was doubted in anti- of iBIian. If you construe the passage 

qnity, on the authority of iElian, V. H. as it stands, without such conjectural 

Yili. 2. But I maintain that this is alteration, it does not justify Wolf's 

not the meaning of the passage, unless inference. 
upon the supposition that the word 
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I now come to the Minos. The subject of this dialogne Ib, 
Minot— the explanation or definition of Law. Sokrates says 
^^K5to"ihe ^ ^^ Companion or Collocutor,— Tell me what is 
chancterif- the generic constituent of Law : All Laws are alike 
eoiaSSS^ quatema Law. Take no note of the difference be- 
K6tu!tor tween one law and another, but explain to me what 
lawt characteristic property it is, which is conunon to all 

Law, and is implied in or connoted by the name Law. 

This question is logically the same as that which Sokrates aaks 
in the Hipparchus with reference to K4pdot or gain. 

That the definition of fi6fios or Law was discussed by Sokrates, 
Thli ane«- ^® know, not only from the general description of his 
tionwMdis- debates given in Xenophon, but also from the in> 
the hiitori- teresting description (in that author) of the conversa- 
JjJ^JJJ**** tion between the youthful Alkibiades and Perikles.^ 
biliaof The interrogations employed by Alkibiades on that 
^^ ^°' occasion are Sokratic, and must have been derived, 
directly or indirectly, from Sokrates. They are partially analo- 
gous to the questions of Sokrates in the dialogue Minos, and they 
end by driving Perikles into a confusion, left unexplained, be- 
tween Law and Lawlessness. 

Definitions of Ndftor are here given by the Companion, who 
undergoes a cross-examination upon them. First, he 
of law— 8ug« SAyS) that No/xor = ra vofiiCofxtva. But this is re- 
*7*tedr J®^^^ ^y Sokrates, who intimates that Law is not 
Law in- the aggregate of laws enacted or of customs held 
aportjfon'of binding : but that which lies behind these laws and 
iSiS**''^"^' c^to^^s, imparting to them their binding force.* We 
goodness, are to enquire what this is. The Companion declares 
5^*^bS^* that it is the public decree of the city : political or 
decrees are social opinion. But this again Sokrates contests: 
putting questions to show that Law includes, as a 
portion of its meaning, justice, goodness, beauty, and preserva- 
tion of the city with its possessions ; while lawlessness includes 
injustice, evil, ugliness, and destruction. There can be no such 
Idng as bad or wicked law.' But among decrees of the city, 

1 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 16 ; i. 2, 42-46. vofuf vofiC^tTtu ; 

> Plato, Minos, 314 A. eiretSi} vofio- 3 Plato, Minos, 314 E. cat mv vifios 
ri, vofii^Ofitva vofii^trax, rCvt. oi'Tt t(^ ye ov«e ^v iroi^pof. 
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some are bad, some are good. Therefore to define Law as a de- 
cree of the city, thus generally, is incorrect It is only the good 
decree, not the bad decree, which is Law. Now the good decree 
or opinion, is the true opinion : that is, it is the finding out of 
reality. Law therefore wishes or aims to be the finding out of 
reality : and if there are differences between different nations, 
this is because the power to find out does not always accompany 
the wish to find out 

As to the assertion — ^that Law is one thing here, another 
thing there, one thing at one time, another thing at 
another — Sokrates contests it Just things are just affirms that 
(he says) everywhere and at all times ; unjust things JJhero^Uw^ 
are unjust also. Heavy things are heavy, light SJ™?~"J*i5, 
things light, at one time, as wdUl as at another. So judgment 
also honourable things are everywhere honourable, J^dof th^ 
base things everywhere base. In general phrase, Wiseman, 
existent things are everywhere existent,^ non-existent waS^ect to 
things are not existent Whoever therefore fails to J^^itte 
a,ttain the existent and real, fails to attain the lawful trathand 
and just It is only the man of art and knowledge, foun/out 
in this or that department, who attains the existent, S wm^^**^ 
the real, the right, true, lawful, just. Thus the autho- 
ritative rescripts or laws in matters of medicine, are those laid 
down by practitioners who know that subject, all of whom agree 
in what they lay down : the laws of cookery, the laws of agri- 
culture and of gardening — ^are rescripts delivered by artists who 
know respectively each of those subjects. So also about Just and 
Unjust, about the political and social arrangements of the city — 
the authoritative rescripts or laws are, those laid down by the 
artists or men of knowledge in that department, all of whom 
agree in laying down the same : that is, all the men of art called 
kings or lawgivers. It is only the right, the true, the real — that 
which these artists attain — which is properly a law and is en- 
titled to be so called. That which is not right is not a law, — 
ought not to be so called — and is only supposed to be a law by 
the error of ignorant men.^ 

1 M. Boeckh remarks justly in his emotion) " legitimi omnibus eandem 

note on this passage — ''^neqne enim esse. Sed omnia scriptor hie con- 

illnd demonsteatum est, ea4em om- fundit" 
nibus legitima esse — sed tantum, api-fcn \unt» 8i7r 
noeiowm" (rather the sentiment or ' Plato, Minos, 817 C. 
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That the reasoning of Sokrates in this dialogue is confused 
^^ and unsound (as M. Boeckh and other critics have 

of SolmSM remarked), I perfectly agree. But it is not the less 
iSimsoimd' conipletely Platonic; resting upon views and doc- 
but Pla- ' trines much cherished and often reproduced by Plato. 
Ooo^ Tnie, The dialogue Minos piesents, in a rude and awkward 
oot^Boe^& manner, without explanation or amplification, that 
the mind of worship of the Abstract and the Ideal, which Plato, 
i^Sow-^* in other and longer dialogues, seeks to diversify as 
i^^u^' ^^ ^ *® elaborate. The definitions of Law here 
Law. except combated and given by Sokrates, illustrate this. The 
Snto* good, the true, the right, the beautiful, the real— all 
g^^ coalesce in the mind of Plato. There is nothing (in 
his view) real, except The Good, The Just, &c {t6 
avTo-aya&hv ; avro^Uauof — ^Absolute (Goodness and Justice) : par- 
ticular good and just things have no reality, they are no more 
good and just than bad and unjust — they are one or the other, 
according to circumstances — they are ever variable, floating 
midway between the real and unreal^ The real alone is know- 
able, correlating with knowledge or with the knowing Intel- 
ligence NoOf. As Sokrates distinguishes elsewhere rh BiKaiov or 
avTo^iKaiw from TO. bUaui — 60 here he distinguishes (pofxos from 
ra vofjLiCoficva) Law, from the assemblage of actual commands or 
customs received as laws among mankind. These latter are 
variable according to time and place ; but Law is always one and 
the same. Plato will acknowledge nothing to be Law, except 
that which (he thinks) ought to be Law : that which emanates 
from a lawgiver of consummate knowledge, who aims at the 
accomplishment of the good and the real, and knows how to dis- 
cover and realise that end. So fear as "the decree of the city" 
coincides with what would have been enacted by this lawgiver 
(t. e, so far as it is good and right), Sokrates admits it as a valid 
explanation of Law ; but no farther. He considers the phrase 
bad law to express a logical impossibility, involving a contradic- 
tion in adjecto} What others call a bad law, he regards as being 

1 See the remarkable passage in the bear by the Platonic Sokrates against 

fifth book of the Republic, pp. 479-480 ; Hippias in the Hippias Major, 284- 

compare yii 588 E. 285. If the laws are not really proflt- 

' Plato, Minos, 314 D. able, which is [the only real purpose 

The same axgument is brought to for which they were established, Iboy 
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no real law, but only a fallacious image, mistaken for such by 
the ignorant He does not consider such ignorant persons as 
qualified to judge: he recognises only the judgment of the 
knowing one or: few, among whom he affirms that there can be 
no difference of opinion. Every one admits just things to be 
just, — ^unjust things to be unjust, — heavy things to be heavy, — 
the existent and the real, to be the existent and the real. If then 
the lawgiver in any of his laws fails to attain this reality, he fails 
in the very purpose essential to the conception of law :^ i. e. his 
pretended law is no law at alL 

. By LaWy then, Plato means — ^not the assemblage of. actual 
positive rules, nor any general property common to -p^^^ ^^^^ 
and characteristic of them, nor the free determination |^ps the 
of an assembled Demos as distinguished from the own mind- 
mandates of a despot— but the Type of Law as it ^Jtematic ' 
ought to be, and as it would be, if prescribed by a construcUye 
perfectly wise ruler, aiming at good and knowing the^v^ise^ 
how to realise it. This, which is the ideal of his own ^*°* 
mind, Plato worships and reasons upon as if it were the only 
reality ; as Law by nature, or natural Law, distinguished from 
actual positive laws : which last have either been set by some 
ill-qualified historical ruler, or have grown up insensibly. 
Knowledge, art, philosophy, systematic and constructive, applied 
by some one or few exalted individuals, is (in his view) the only 
cause capable of producing that typical result which is true, good, 
real, permanent, and worthy of the geneiic name. 

In the Minos, this general Platonic view is applied to Law : 
in the Politikus, to government and social adminis- Different 
tration: in the Kratylus, to naming or language. appHcations 
In the Politikus, we find the received classification ral pSifonic 
of governments (monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- Minos^oli^ 
cracy) discarded as improper ; and the assei-tion tikus/Kra- 
advanced. That there is only one government right, ncUuIxu 
true, genuine, really existing — government by the ^^^^^^q 
uncontrolled authority and * superintendence of the vernment, 
man of exalted intelligence : he who is master in the *°^^' * 

are no laws at all. The Spartans tinent enough ; but he is overborne. 
are napdvofioi. Some of the answers ^ i Plato, Minos, 316 B. 'O^av iparmt 
assigned to Hippias (284 D) are per- oi^rof a/tapraiqj, tov vofii/iov ofuipTavcc. 



Mt of gprermag, wbedier such ana do in htt bold power an j- 
wliae or noL AH odier govcmmaiifs are degeoeabt snbati- 
tnies for diis tjpe, some leeeding bam. it leas^ aooDe mwe.^ 
Agnn, in the Kzatjlos^ wliere naneB and name-giving aie 
I, Scdcrates' maintifntt tiiat tiiittgi can onl^ be named 



aeeofding to their true and real nature — that fbeve ii^bdonging 
to eadi thii^ one special and appvopnate Name-Fonn, diaoefiie 
iUe onlj hj the sagad^ of the intdUgent Lawgiver: who alone 
ia eompetent to bestow opon eadi thing its lig^ tme;, genuine, 
real name, pomfflmng rectitode by natore (apMipr ^mmw^* This 
Name-Form (according to Soikrates) ia the same in all laognages 
in 80 £ur as thejr are constructed bj different intdUgent Law- 
given^ although the letters and syllables in whkh. they may 
clothe the Form are very different^ If names be not thus appor- 
timed by the systematic purpose of an intdligent Lawgiver, bat 
raised np by insensible and onsystanatic growth — ^they will be 
nnworthy sobstitntes for the genuine type, though thqr ^ate the 
best which actual socii^es possess; according to the opinion 
announced by Kratylus in that same dialogue, they will not be 
itaiTK^ at alL' 

The Kretan Minos (we here find it affirmed^ son, eompaniooy 
Wmlogf on and pupil of Zeus, has leamt to establiBh laws d this 
J2£i 2i divine type or natural rectitude : the proofed which 
is, that the ancient Kretan laws have for imme- 



iMMriaces- 



1 Pbto. Politikiis. 293 C-E. vvvnir < Plato, Kntyhis, 387 D. 

^•rrar oAiftf^k iwurnuutwu^ col o» « Plato. KiatyL 380 E. 300 A, 432 B. 

iocovrror /(«ror . . ^ rort ksa "''* *'**^ OvKovr ornK m^m^ws Km. ^m rO|Mtfrrfr 

-TMOvTOVf opovf iffur itotr^r opB^m «o- ror re h>$mit ksa rbr cr ro«« fimfpipoit, 

JurtiMtf eirmt p^iow. o^«c <c^ cAAcc cMf «r rb rov ovdlpuere^ tUit taroSti^ 

Arvoyter, ov yt^^tria^ ov5* 6rrM« to vpooi|«**' c"**'^ <*' ^'i***^*^^'' '^^* 

0ifVa.f keicriot^, iXXa lUiutLmiiv^K kafial^^ ovScv K^^P** 9opua/Brn(i^ dwA rbr 

rmrnfr, if |Ur cvrdftovc Xryoficv, in hfOmit if r^ tfgoiN»rr rnXXoBt; Com* 

rl mmXXtm, roc a« oAAikt crl ra al^rx^*^ pare this with the Minoe, 315 B, SIS D, 

M«|UM*k0«. where Sokxates evades, bj an hypo- 

Tlie historical (Xenophontic) So* thesis Teiy similar, the objection nuMle 

kiates asserts this same position in by the ooUocntor, that the laws in 

Xenophon's Itonocabilia QiL 9, lOX one country are very difEeront from 

"Sokiates said that Kings and Rolers thoee in another— I^wv yap ovie crvoctc 

were those who knew how to command, ravr« |irrflurrrrcvd|i«v« in rmrrm. cvTM*. 

SgSiSjTrS£StoS«l^^hLir .Plato.K»tyL«0A.««2A.«D, 
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monal ages remained, and still do remain,^ unchanged, ^^s ^^ ^^^ 
But when Sokrates tries to determine, Wherein con- or natural 
sists this Law-Type ? What is it that the wise Law- ''e^titude. 
giver prescribes for the minds of the citizens — as the wise gym- 
nastic trainer prescribes proper measure of nourishment and exer- 
cise for their bodies 1 — the question is left unanswered. Sokrates 
confesses with shame that he cannot answer it : and the dialogue 
ends in a blank. The reader — according to Plato's manner — is 
to be piqued and shamed into the effort of meditating the ques- 
tion for himself. 

An attempt to answer this question will be found in Plato's 
Treatise De Legibus— in the projected Kretan colony, ^jj^ Minos 
of which he there sketches the fundamental laws. ^ ^fSS^' 
Aristophanes of Byzantium very naturally placed this phanes at 
treatise as sequel to the Minos ; second in the Trilogy 8^*£o^ 
of which the Minos was first. * ?*fw» the 



Whoever has followed the abstract of the Minos, 
which I have just given, will remark the different Sot?^S? the 
explanations of the word Law — both those which are ^^rd law— 

_ * _ Confusion 

disallowed, and that which is preferred, though left in its mean- 
incomplete, by Sokrates. On this same subject, there *^* 
are in many writers, modem as well as ancient, two distinct 
modes of confusion traceable — pointed out by eminent recent 
jurists, such as Mr. Bentham, Mr. Austin, and Mr. Maine. 1. 
Between Law as it is, and Law as it ought to be. 2. Between 
Laws Imperative, set by intelligent rulers, and enforced by penal 
sanction — and Laws signifying imiformities of fact expressed in 
general terms, such as the Law of Gravitation, Crystallisation, 
&c. — We can hardly say that in the dialogue Minos, Plato falls 
into the first of these two modes of confusion : for he expressly 
says that he only recognises the Ideal of Law, or Law as it ought 
to be (actual Laws everywhere being disallowed, except in so far 
as they conform thereunto). But he does fall into the second, 
when he identifies the Lawful with the Real or Existent His 
Ideal stands in place of generalisations of fact. 

There is also much confusion, if we compare the ^linos with 
other dialogues : wherein Plato frequently talks of Laws as the 

1 Plato, Minos, 319 B, 321 A. further remarks upon the genuineness 

3 I reserve for an Appendix some of Hipparchus and Minos. 
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laws and customs actually existing or imperative in any given 
state — Athens, Sparta, or elsewhere (N^/u)s=»rA vofu(6fi€vaf aC- 
coixiing to the first words in the Minos). For example, in the 
harangue which he supposes to be addressed to Sokrates in the 
Kriton, and which he invests with so impressive a character — 
the Laws of Athens are introduced as speakers : but 'according 
to the principles laid down in the Minos, three-fourths of the 
Laws of Athens could not be regarded as laws at alL If there- 
fore we take Plato's writings throughout, we shall not find that 
he is constant to one uniform sense of the word Law, or that he 
escapes the frequent confusion between Law as it actually exists 
and Law as it ought to be. ^ 

1 The first explanation of N5/aoc however passed tn regular form, is no 

advanced by the Companion in reply law at all ; and this might be well if 

to Sokrates {yis.N5/uu>f=rafo/uii<(5/Mva), he adhered consistently to the same 

coincides substantially with the mean- phraseology, but he perpetually uses, 

ing of N6/X09 ^euriAcvf in Pindar and m other places, the words lex and 

Herodotus (see above, chap, viii]), who Legei to signify laws actually in force 

is an imaginary ruler, occupving a at Rome, good or bad. 
given r^on, and enforcing rd voiu' Mr. Bentham gives an explanation 

i6fi€va. It coincides also with the of Law or The Law, which coincides 

precept N<$/x(^ irdXcw?, as prescribed by with HSjkk = ra vofu{^6fitva. He says 

the Pythian priestess to applicants who (Principles of Morals and Legislation, 

asked advice about the proper forms of voL ii. ch. 17, p. 257, eo. 1828X 

religious worship (Xen. Mem. i. 8, 1) ; ** Now Law, or Tne Law, taken in- 

though tliis precept, when Cicero comes definitely, is an abstract and collective 

to report it (Leg^. ii. 16, 40), appears term, which, when it means anything, 

divested of its simplicity, and over* can mean neither more nor less than 

clouded with the very confusion the sum total of a number of individual 

touched upon in my text. Aristotiie laws taken together ". 
does not keep clear of the confusion Mr. Austin in his Lectures, 'The 

(compare Ethic. Nikom. i. 1, 1094, Province of Jurisprudence Determined, 

b. 16, and v. 5, 1130, b. 24). I shall has explained more clearly and copi- 

revert again to the distinction between ously than any antecedent author, toe 

vofjM^ and 6vo-i9, in touching on other confused meanings of the word Law 

Platonic dialogues. Cicero expressly adverted to in my text. See especially 

declares (Legg. ii. 5, 11), conformably his first lecture and his fifth, pp. 88 

to what is said by the Platonic So. seq. andl71 seq., 4th ed. 
krates in' the Minos, that a bad law. 
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APPENDIX. 

In continuing to recognise Hipparchns and Minos as Platonic works, 
contrary to the opinion of many modem critics, I have to remind the 
reader, not only that both are included in the Canon of Thrasyllus, 
but that the Minos was expressly acknowledged by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, and included by him among the Trilogies : showing that 
it existed then (220 b.c.) in the Alexandrine Museum as a Platonic 
work. The similarity between the Hipparchns and Minos is recognised 
by all the Platonic critics, most of whom declare that both of them 
are spurious. Schleiermacher affirms and vindicates this opinion in his 
Einleitung and notes : but it will be convenient to take the arguments 
advanced to prove the spuriousness, as they are set forth by M. Boeckh, 
in his "Comment, in Platonis qui vulgo fertur Minoeni " : in which 
treatise, though among his early works, the case is argued with all that 
copious learning and critical ability, which usually adorn his many ad- 
mirable contributions to the improvement of philology. 

M. Boeckh not only rejects the pretensions of Hipparchns and Minos 
to be considered as works of Plato, but advances an affirmative hypo- 
thesis to show what they are. He . considers the.se two dialogues, to- 
gether with those De Jnsto, and De Virtute (two short dialogues in 
the pseudo- Platonic list, not recognised by Thrasyllus) as among the 
dialogues published by Simon ; an Athenian citizen and a shoemaker 
by trade, in whose shop Sokrates is said to have held many of his con- 
versations. Simon is reported to have made many notes of these con- 
versations, and to have composed and published, from them, a volume 
of thirty-three dialogues (Diog. L. ii. 122), among the titles of which 
there are two — Hept ^iXoK€pbovs and Hcpi Nd/iov. Simon was, of 
course, contemporary with Plato i but somcwliat older in years. With 
this part of M. Bocckh's treatise, respecting the supposed authorship 
of Simon, I have nothing to do. I only notice the arguments by which 
he proposes to show that Hipparchns and Minos are not works of 
Plato. 

In the first place, I notice that M. Bocokh explicitly recognises them 
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as works of an author contemporary with Plato, not later than S80 B.C. 
(p. 46). Hereby many of the tests, whereby we osually detect spurioos 
works, become inapplicable. 

In the second place, he admits that the dialogaes are composed in 
good Attic Greek, suitable to the Platonic age both in character and 
manners — *'At veterisesse et Attici scriptoris, probos sermo, antiqni 
mores, totus denique character, spondeat," p. 32. 

The reasons urged by M. Boeckh to prove the spuriousness of the 
Minos, are first, that it is unlike Plato— next, that it is too much like 
Plato. *'Dupliciter dialogue a, Platonis ingenio discrepat: partim 
quod parum, partim quod nimium, similis ceteris ejusdem scriptis sit 
Parum similis est in rebus permultis. Nam cum Plato adhnc vivos ac 
videntes aut nuper defunctos notosque homines, ut scenicus poeta 
actores, moribus ingeniisque accurate descriptis, nominatim producat 
in medium — in isto opusculo cum Socrate colloquens persona plane 
incerta est ac nomine carens : quippe cum imperitus scriptor esset artiis 
illius coUoquiis suis dtUdssimas veneres illas inferendi, qus ex pecu- 
liaribus personarum moribus pingendis redundant, atque k Platone 
ut floros per amplos dialogorum hortos sunt disseminata '* (pp. 7-8) : 
again, p. 9, it is complained that there is an "infinitus secundarius 
collocutor " in the Hipparchus. 

Now the sentence, just transcribed from M. Boeckh, shows that he 
had in his mind as standard of comparison, a certain number of the 
Platonic works, but that he did not take account of all of them. 
The Platonic Protagoras begins with a dialogue between Sokrates and 
an unknown, nameless person ; to whom Sokrates, after a page of con- 
versation with him, recounts what has just passed between himself, 
Protagoras, and others. Next, if we turn to the Sophistes and 
Politikus, we find that in both of them, not simply the secundarius 
collocutor, but even the principal speaker, is an unknown and name- 
less person, described only as a Stranger from Elea, and never before 
seen by Sokrates. Again, in the Leges, the principal speaker is only 
nu *l>i6r]vaios $4voSf without a name. In the face of such analogies, it 
is unsafe to lay down a peremptory rule, that no dialogue can be the 
work of Plato, which acknowledges as collocutor an unnamed person. 

Then again — when M. Boeckh complains that the Hipparchus and 
Minos are destitute of those '*flores et dvZcissinuz Veneres'^ which 
Plato is accustomed to spread through his dialogues — I ask, Where are 
the " dulcissimae Veneres " in the Parmenides, Sophists, Politikus, 
Leges, Timaeus, Kritias ? I find none. The presence of " dulcissimse 
Veneres " is not a condition sine qicu own, in every composition which 
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pretends to Plato as its author : nor can the absence of them be ad- 
mitted as a reason for disallowing Hlpparchos and Minos. 

The analogy of the Sophist^s and Politikus (besides Symposium, 
Republic, and Leges) farther shows, that there is nothing wonderful 
in finding the titles of Hipparchus and Minos derived from the subjects 
(Ilcpt ^OioKtpbovs and TLtpi NdfU)v), not from the name of one of the 
collocutors : — whether we suppose the titles to have been bestowed by 
Plato himself, or by some subsequent editor (Boeckh, p. 10). 

To illustrate his first ground of objection — Dissimilarity between 
the Minos and the true Platonic writings— M. Boeckh enumerates (pp. 
12-23) several passages of the dialogue which he considers unplatonic. 
Moreover, he includes among them (p. 12) examples of confused and 
illogical reasoning. I confess that to me this evidence is noway suffi- 
cient to prove that Plato is not the author. That certain passages 
may be picked out which are obscure, confused, inelegant — is certainly 
no sufficient evidence. If I thought so, I should go along with Ast in 
rejecting the Euthydemus, Menon, Lach^, Charmides, Lysis, &c., 
against all which Ast argues as spuiious, upon evidence of the same 
kind. It is not too much to say, that against almost every one of the 
dialogues, taken severally, a case of the same kind, more or less 
plausible, might be made out. You might in each of them find 
passages peculiar, careless, awkwardly expressed. The expression 
Tfjv av6p<airtiav dytXrip rov aiayLaroi^ which M. Boeckh insists upon 
80 much as improper, would probably have been considered as a mere 
case of faulty text, if it had occurred in any other dialogue : and so it 
may fairly be considered in the Minos. 

Moreover as to faults of logic and consistency in the reasoning, most 
certainly these cannot be held as proving the Minos not to be Plato's 
work. I would engage to produce, from most of his dialogues, defects 
of reasoning quite as grave as any which the Minos exhibits. On the 
principle assumed by M. Boeckh, every one who agreed with Pansetius 
in considering the elaborate proof given in the Phaedon, of the immor- 
tality of the soul, as illogical and delusive — would also agree with 
Pansetius in declaring that the PhoBdon was not the work of Plato. It 
is one question, whether the reasoning in any dialogue be good or bad : 
it is another question, whether the dialogue be written by Plato or not. 
Unfortunately, the Platonic critics often treat the first question as if 
it determined the second. 

M. Boeckh himself considers that the evidence arising from dissimi- 
larity (upon which I have just dwelt) is not the strongest part of his 
case. He relies more upon the evidence arising from too much simu 



Imiiff, as proving still more deailj tiie sporioiEgMSB of flift IGdosl 
''Jam pogimns ad aheram partem noatre argnmentatiaDis^ m u n qmt 
diamfrmianm, de ii«atsis shnSiiudime Flatoiucoram aliqmot laoontm, 
qmm mdtatioiiem dooeat so h eaae. Nam de lioe q[iiidBBa eoHWBist inter 
omnes doctos et indoetoa, Flatooon ae ipsom bjiod poaae indftaii : wiai 
si qins dnbttet de sani ejus mente" (p. 83). Again, pL S6, "Jam Tetvy 
in noatzD ooDoqmo Symp os ium , PoKtiffnn, Entiijpliioiiem, Prota- 
gonaxky Gorgiam, Cratylmn, Philfibom, dtakgos expt s Mue ae tantom 
son eompilatos r^eries ". And M. Boe^i goes on to tpodij Tarioas 
paanges of tiie Minoa, which he considers to hare been ""^tittri, and 
badly imitated, ftom one or other of these diakgoes. 

I cannot agree widi M. Boeckh in regarding this nMmlB samUiimda 
as the str on ges t part of his case. On the contrary, I fomrider it aa the 
weakest : beeaose his own premisses (Jai my judgment) not only do not 
prore his condasion, hot go £sr to prore tiie oppositeu When we find 
him insisting, in soch strong language, npon the great analogy which 
subsists between the Minos and seren of the incontestable Hatonic 
dialognes, this is sorely a lair proof that its author is the same aa their 
author. To me it appears as conclnsiTe as internal eridenoe erer can 
be ; unless there be some disproof aliunde to orerthrow it But IL 
Boeckh produces no such disproot He conrerts these analogies into 
testimony in his own fayour, simply by bestowing up(m them the 
name imiUUio, — wtuUa imilatio (p. 27). This word involTes an hypo- 
thesis, whereby the point to be proTed is assumed — yiz. : difference of 
authorship. " Plato cannot have imitated himself " (IL Boeckh ob- 
eerres). I cannot admit such impossibility, even if you describe the 
iadt in that phrase : but if you say " Plato in one dialogue thought 
and wrote like Plato in another "—you describe the same fact in a 
different phrase, and it then appears not merely possible but natural 
and probable. Those very real analogies, to which IL Boeckh points 
in the word imUatio, are in my judgment cases of the Platonic thought 
in one dialogue being like the Platonic thought in another. The 
gimUitudo, between Minos and these other dialogues, can hardly be 
called nimia, for M. Boeckh himself points out that it is accompanied 
with much difference. It is a similitude, such as we should expect 
between one Platonic dialogue and another : with this difference, that 
whereas, in the Minos, Plato gives the same general views in a manner 
more brief, crude, abrupt— in the other dialogues he works them out 
with greater fulness of explanation and illustration, and some degree 
of change not unimportant. That there should be this amount of 
difference between one dialogue of Plato and another appears to me 
perfectly natural. On the other hand — that there should have been a 
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contemporary falsaHtus (scriptor miser, insulsus, vilissimus, to use 
phrases of M. Boeckh), who studied and pillaged the best dialogues of 
Plato, for the purpose of putting together a short and perverted abbre- 
viation of them — and who contrived to get his miserable abbreviation 
recognised by the Byzantine Aristophanes among the genuine dia- 
logues notwithstanding the existence of the Platonic school — this, I 
jthink highly improbable. 

I cannot therefore agree with M. Boeckh in thinking, that "ubique 
86 prodens Platonis imitatio " (p. 31) is an irresistible proof of spu- 
riousness : nor can I think that his hypothesis shows itself to advan- 
tage, when he says, p. 10 — *' Ipse autem dialogus (Minos) quum post 
Poli'ticum compositus sit, quod quaedam in eo dicta rebus ibi exposltis 
manifest^ nitantur, ut paullo post ostendemus— quis est qui artificio- 
sissimum philosophum, postquam ibi (in Politico) accuratius de natur^ 
legis egisset, de esl iterum putet negligenter egisse ! " — I do not think 
it so impossible as it appears to M. Boeckh, that a philosopher, after 
having written upon a given subject nccuratuiSf should subsequently 
write upon it negligeivter. But if I granted this ever so fully, I should 
still contend that there remains another alternative. The negligent 
workmanship may have preceded the accurate : an alternative which 
I think is probably the truth, and which has nothing to exclude it 
except M. Boeckh's pure hypothesis, that the Minos must have been 
copied from the Politikus. 

While I admit then that the Hipparchus and Minos are among the 
inferior and earlier compositions of Plato, I still contend that there is 
no ground for excluding them from the list of his works. Though the 
Platonic critics of this century are for the most part of an adverse 
opinion, I have with me the general authority of the critics anterior to 
this century — from Aristophanes of Byzantium down to Bentley and 
Ruhnken — see Boeckh, pp. 7-32. 

Yxem defends the genuineness of the Hipparchus— (Ueber Platen's 
Kleitophon, p. 8. Berlin, 1846). 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THEAGES. 

This is among the dialogues declared by Schleiermacher, Ast^ 
_. ^^ Stallbaom, and various other modem critics, to be 
has been spurious and unworthy of Plato : the production of 

^J^J5ifl ^^^ ^^^ ^** ^^^ merely an imitator, but a bad and 
byjome silly imitator.* Socher on the other hand defends the 
critics— dialogue against them, reckoning it as a juvenile pro- 
^sudS duction of Plato.' The arguments which are adduced 
opinion not to prove its spuriousness appear to me altogether 
insufficient It has some features of dissimilarity 
with that which we read in other dialogues — these the above- 
mentioned critics call un-Platonic : it has other features of 
similarity — these they call bad imitation by a fcUsarius : lastly, it 
is inferior, as a performance, to the best of the Platonic dialogues. 
But I am prepared to expect (and have even the authority of 
Schleiermacher for expecting) that some dialogues will be 
inferior to others. I also reckon with certainty, that between 
two dialogues, both genuine, there will be points of similarity as 
well as points of dissimilarity. Lastly, the critics find marks of 
a bad, recent, un-Platonic style : but Dionysius of Halikai'nassus 
— a judge at least equally competent upon such a matter — found 
no such marks. He expressly cites the dialogue as the work of 

1 St&llbaum, Prolog, pp. 220-225, Plato. Schleiermacher also admits 

"ineptus tenebrio," Ac. Schleier- (see the end of his Einleitung) that 

macher, Einleltong, part ii. ▼. iii. pp. the style in general has a good natonic 

'247-262. Ast, Platen's Leben und colouring, though he considers some 

Schriften, pp. 495-497. particular phrases as nn-Platonic. 

Ast speaks with respect (differing in 3 Socher. Ueber Platon, pp. 02-102. 

this respect from the other two) of the M. Cobet also speaks of it as a work of 

Theagds as a composition, thcHigh he Plato (Novse Lectiones, Ac., p. 624. 

<loe8 not believe it to be the work of Lugd. Bat. 1858). 
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Plato,^ and explains the peculiar pliraseology assigned to Demo- 
dokus by remarking, that the latter is presented as a person of 
rural habits and occupations. 

Demodokus, an elderly man (of rank and landed property), 
and his youthful son Theagis, have come from their persons of 
Deme to Athens, and enter into conversation with ^goiSJSS?* 
Sokrates : to whom the father explains, that Theages with l>«a^ 
has contracted, from the conversation of youthful Theagte, 
companions, an extraordinary ardour for the acquisi- ^^^ 
tion of wisdom. The son has importuned his father agte (the 
to put him under the tuition of one of the Sophists, toao^^? 
who profess to teach wisdom. The father, though J^^rMto** 
not unwilling to comply with the request, is .deterred be placed 
by the difficulty of finding a good teacher and tM^shingof 
avoiding a bad one. He entreats the advice of » Sophist 
Sokrates, who invites the young man to explain what it is that 
he wants, over and above the usual education of an Athenian 
youth of good family (letters, the harp, wrestling, &c.), which he 
has already gone through.' 

Sokr. — You desire wisdom : but what kind of wisdom 1 That 
by which men manage chai'iots? or govern horses 1 sobates 
or pilot ships ? Theag.—^o : that by which men are JSo^^in- 
govemed. Sokr. — But what men? those in a state of vitingh^ 
sickness — or those who ai'e singing in a chorus— or ^]SSthe 
those who are under gymnastic training? Each of ^^s***- 

1 Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetor, p. 405, logue. But unfortunately the error 

Reiske. Compare Theagds, 121 D. does not belong to the Theagte alone. 

«i( rb ao-Tv Karafiaivovrti. It is found also in the Republic (yiii. 

In general, in discussions on the 568 B), the most unqnestionable of all 
genuineness of any of the Platonic the Platonic compositions. Aocord- 
dialogaes, I can do nothing but reply ingly, Schleiermacner tells us in his 
to the arguments of those critics who note that the faUarius of the Theagds 
consider them spurious. But in the has copied this error oat of the above- 
case of the Theagds there is one argu- named passage of the Republic of 
ment which tends to mark Plato Plato (notes, p. 500). 
positiyely as the author. This last supposition of Schleier- 

In the Theagte, p. 125, the senarius macher appears to me hiffhly im- 

<ro^ol TvfHivvoi nwy vo^v avvowCt^ is probable. Since we Imow that the 

cited as a verse of Suripide$. Now it mistake is one made by Plato himself, 

appears that this is an error of memory, surely we ought rather to believe that 

and that the verse really belongs to he made it m two distinct comfjosi- 

SophjokU$t iv Alavri A-oKptS. If the tions. In other words, the occurrence 

error had only appeared in this dia* of the same exact mistake in the 

logue^ Stallbaam would probably have Republic and the Theagds affoi^ 

cited it as one more instance of stupidity strong presumption that both are by 

on the part of the ineptu$ tenebrio whom the same author— Plato, 
he supposes to have written the dia- < Plato, Theagte, 122. 
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thefie classes has its own governor, who bears a special title, and 
belongs to a special art by itself— the medical, musical, gym- 
nastic, &c. Theag.—l^o : I mean that wisdom by which we 
govern, not these classes alone, but all the other residents in the 
city along with them— professional as well as private — men as 
wdl as women.^ 

Sokrates now proves to Theages, that this function and power 
Theaffds de- '^^ich he is desirous of obudning, is, the function and 
power of a despot : and that no one can aid him in so 
culpable a project. I might yearn (says Theagds) 
for such despotic power over all : so probably would 
yon and every other man. But it is not that to 
which I now aspire. I aspire to govern freemen, 
with their own consent ; as was done by Themis- 
tokles, Perikles, Kimon, and other illustrious statesmen,' who 
have been accomplished in the political art. 

Sokr. — ^Well, if you wished to become accomplished in the art 
of horsemanship, you would put yourself under able horsemen : 
if in the art of darting the javeliu, under able darters. By 
parity of reasoning, since you seek to learn the art of statesman- 
ship, you must frequent able statesineu.^ 

Theag. — No, Sokrates. I have heard of the language which 
Inoompe- you are in the habit of using to others. You pointed 
best^prac- ^ ^^^ ^ them that these eminent statesmen cannot 

tical states- train their own sons to be at all better than curriers : 

men to „ i r i 

teach any oi course thereiore they cannot do me any good.* 



sires to ac 
quire that 
wisdom by 
which he 
can govern 
freemen 
withtiieir 
owncon* 
sent 



1 Plato, TheagSs, 124 A-B. Schleier- 
macher (Einleit. p. 250} censures the 
prolixity of the inductive process in 
this dialogue, and the multitude of 
examples here accumulated to prove a 
general proposition obvious enough 
without proof. Let us grant this to be 
true ; we cannot infer irom it ttiat the 
dialogue is not the work of Plato. 
By very similar arguments Sochor 
endeavours to show that the Sophistds 
and the Politikns are not works of 
Piatt), because in both these dialogues 
logicaJ division and differentiation is 
accumulated with tiresome prolixity, 
and applied to most trivial subjects. 
But Phito himself (in Politikus, pp. 
285-286) explains why he does so, and 
tells us that he wishes to familiarise 
his readers with logical snbdivision and 



classification as a process. In like 
manner I maintain that prolixitv in 
the Adyot ciroicTucoi is not to be held 
as proof of spurious authorship, any 
move tlian prolixity in the process of 
logical subdivision and claEBincation. 

1 noticed the same objection in the 
case of the First AUdbiad&s. 

2 Plato, Theagds, 126 A. 

3 Plato, Theag6s, 126 C. 

4 Plato. Theagds, 126 D. Here again 
Stallbaum (p. 222) nrges, among his 
reasons for oelieving the dialogue to 
be spurious— How absurd to represent 
the youthful Theages as knowing what 
arguments Sokrates had addressed to 
others ! But the youthful Thesetdtus is 
also represented as having heard from 
others the cross-examinations made by 
Sokrates (The«etdt 143 EX So like- 
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Sokr. — But what can your father do for you better SJ®^Sj* 
than this, Theagds? What ground have you for guests that 
complaining of him? He is prepared to place you Siuhtoiself 
under any one of the beat and most excellent men of ^^c^ W". 
Athens, whichever of them you prefer. Theag. — Why will not 
you take me yourself, Sokrates? I look upon you as one of 
these men, and I desire nothing better.* 

Demodokus joins his entreaties with those of TheagSs to pre- 
vail upon Sokrates to undertake this function. But Sokrates in 
reply says that he is less fit for it than Demodokus himself who 
has exercised high political duties, with the esteem of every one : 
and that if practical statesmen are considered unfit, there are the 
professional Sophists, Prodikus, Gorgias, Polus, who teach many 
pupils, and earn not merely good pay, but also the admiration 
and gratitude of every one — of the pupils as well as their senior 
relatives.' 

Sokr, — I know nothing of the fine things which these Sophists 
teach : I wish I did know. I declare everywhere, gokrates 
that I know nothing whatever except one small declares 
matter — what belongs to love. In that, I surpass not com- 
every one else, past as well as present' Theag. — fSJ^S— ttiat 
Sokrates is only mocking us. I know youths (of my he knows 
own age and somewhat older), who were altogether S^pt^)St 
worthless and inferior to every one, before they went n^tte« 
to him; but who, after they had frequented his Theagfis 
society, became in a short time superior to all their J^m^ 

former rivals. The like will happen with me, if he of his young 

*• *■ f nends have 

will only consent to receive me.* profited 

Sokr.— Yow do not know how this happens ; I will thT^^Jj^- 

explain it to you. From my childhood, I have had a g-****" ^ 

peculiar superhuman sometliing attached to me by 

divine appointment: a voice, which, whenever it ex^M 

occurs, warns me to abstain from that which 1 am how this 



wise the youthful sons of Lysimachns Xeyw B^nov a<i, on eyii TvyxcU^, «< 

— (Lachte, 181 A); compare also Lysis, cn-o? elrrelv, ovSiv jem<rTdiievo^^fr\iivjft 

^1 A. (TfinKpov Tii/6c /mad^/xarof, rnv ipfaTucStPf 

1 Plato, Theag^. 127 A. ffoioO/iat 5eivb5 ttvac, koX rS»y wpoyryo- 

a Plato, Theagte, 127 D-E, 128 A. v6ru,p avepiantov Koi rStv vvv. 
8 Plato, Theagfis, 128 B. iWa <ol * Plato, Theages, 128 C. 
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hu some- about to do, but never impels me.^ Horeovery when 
happenedr- any one of my friends mentions to me what he is 

Ss e^eri. 8-^^^ ^ ^^9 ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ occur to me it 18 a 
enoe of the warning for him to abstain. The examples of Ohar- 
OT^m^. mides and Timarchus (here detailed by Sokrates) 
prove what I say : and many persons will tell you how truly I 
forewarned them of the ruin of the Athenian armament at 
Syracuse.' My young friend Sannion is now absent, serving on 
the expedition under Thrasyllus to Ionia : on his departure, the 
divine sign manifested itself to me, and I am persuaded that 
some grave calamity will befall him. 

These facts I mention to you (Sokrates continues) because it is 
TheDnmon ^^^ ^^^^^ divine power which exercises paramount 

i« faTour- • influence over my intercourse with companions.^ 

wDte to soino 

peraons, ad- Towards many, it is positively adverse ; so that I 

cannot even enter into companionship with them. 
Towards others, it does not forbid, yet neither does 
it co-operate : so that they derive no benefit from 
ho^fwany ^^ There are others again in whose case it co- 
operates ; these are the persons to whom you allude, 
who make rapid progress.* "With some, such improve- 
ment is lasting : others, though they improve wonder- 
fully while in my society, yet relapse into commonplace 
men when they leave me. Aristeides, for example 
(grandson of Aristeides the Just), was one of those who 
made rapid progress while he was with me. But he 
was forced to absent himself on military service ; and 
on returning, he found as my companion Thucy- 
dides (son of Melesias), who however had quarrelled with me for 
some debate of the day before. I understand (said Aristeides to 
me) that Thucydides has taken offence and gives himself airs ; he 
forgets what a poor creature he was, before he came to you.' I 
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1 Plato, Theagte, 128 D. co-n yip 
re BtCtf juMipf iraptir6iitvov ifiol ck irai6o^ 
ap^autvov iaifiSvtov ecrri 6i rovro 
€*tn^, Ij orav yimfraif iuei fMH <n|MAiVci, 
o &y fi^AAw irparmv, rovrov diroTpoin}v, 
wpvraiim ii ovBiwor*. 

s Plato, Theag. 129. 

S Plato, TheagdSj 129 E. ravra 2n 
vdLrra «ipi}ica croc, ori ^ 6vvau.ii avTTi 
rov iaiiu>vCov rovrov xeu cit ra9 <rvvov- 
inav Twy /mt* ifiov ovv^iarpifioirruv rb 



atrav Svvarai. iroXAocf ft.iy yap ivav- 
no VTOi, KoX oi/K coTi rovrocf M9cAi|^vai 
II€t' cuov SiarpCpovaiv. 

4 Plato, Theag. 129 E. ,oU 5' a» 
oruAAajSijrai r^ <rvKOV<ria« a rov fioc- 
fioviov 6vv€ifn^f o^Toi ci<riy »v koI av 
if <r^<r(u * raxp yap wapaxp^iut iwtBi- 
ooaviv, 

8 Plato, Theag. ISO A-B. TC iai; 
ovK olitv, i^ri, wplv troi orvyycWatfat, 
olov ^i' TO avtpairocov ,* 
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myself too, have faXLen into a despicable conditioiL When I left 
yon, I was competent to discuss with any one and make a good 
figure, 80 that I courted debate with the most accomplished men» 
Now, on the contrary, I avoid them altogether — so thoroughly 
am I ashamed of my own incapacity. Did the capacity (I, 
SokraUs, asked Aristeides) forsake you all at once, or little by 
little 1 Little by little, he replied. And when you possessed it 
(I asked), did you get it by learning from mel or in what other 
way? I will tell you, Sokrates (he answered), what seems 
incredible, yet is nevertheless true.^ I never learnt from you 
any thing at sdl. You yourself well know this. But I always 
made progress, whenever I was along with you, even if I were 
only in the same house without being in the same room ; but I 
made greater progress, if I was in the same room — greater still, if 
I looked in your face, instead of turning my eyes elsewhere — and 
the greatest of all, by far, if I sat close and touching you. But 
now (continued Aristeides) all that I then acquired has dribbled 
out of me.' 

Sokr, — ^I have now explained to you, Theag^ what it is to 
become my companion. If it be the pleasure of the Theagte ex. 
Gk)d, you will make great and rapid progress : if not, JJ^SS^e 
not Consider, therefore, whether it is not safer for received as 
you to seek instruction jfrom some of those who are Jiono?^ 
themselves masters of the benefits which they impart, Sokrates. 
rather than to take your chance of the result with me. * Theag, — 
I shall be glad, Sokrates, to become your companion, and to make 
trial of this divine coadjutor. If he shows himself propitious, 
that will be the best of all : if not, we can then take counsel, 
whether I shall try to propitiate him by prayer, sacrifice, or any 
other means which the prophets may recommend — or whether I 
shall go to some other teacher. ^ 

1 Plato, Theag. 180 D. *HpUa i4 <roi iioKitrra koX wktlvrov imitSoWt ^w&n 

wofiryivrro (yi ^vvofuf)* it6rtfiOV ftaB6vTi irap* avrov <rc KoBoCfiriv exoftevof ox>v 

irop* ^iov Tt waptyivtrOf ^ rivi aWtf kox airr6jjutvoi. vvv 5«\ ^ 2' 0¥» ira<ra 

rpovy ; 'Eyw <rot, <^i|, epw, St Swicpares, iKtivri r) c^iccj^cppvTjxei'. 
oMTor itiv vii roin 0covf , akifiii^ 64. > Plato, Theag. ISO E. opa olv m^ 

iym yap iiuiBov iiukv wapa <rov ovdiv <roi av^aXimtpov ]f irap* jkcivmk rt.vt, 

VMVorc, MS ovrbf ot(r0a* imtiiovv M vai5«v«rtfat, ot cyKpareic avrot ei<rt r^c 

99&n <roi <rvvcii}y, kov «c iv tR avr^ it^tkiias, ^v w^cAovcri royt avBptltwoyt, 

li6po¥ oueif tiijCt M^ *^ ^ avT^ Bk fiaXXov ^ wop tfiov o, rt ay rvxv* tovto 

oumf&art, Ac. vpa^at. 

9 Plato, Theag. ISO E. iroXv Si « Plato, Theag. 131 A. 
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The Theagte figured in the list of Thiasyflns as fint in tiie 
TUmnmw ^ OB ^^ Tetzttlogy : the other three members of tiie same 
tt«^^|te Tetralogy being Charmidfis, Lach^ Lysis. Some 
wttbtbe ' persons considered it suitable to read as first dialogue 
'•^'^^ of alL ^ There are several points of analogy between 
the Theagte and the Lach^ though with a different torn given 
to them. Aristeides and Thncydides are mentioned in bcyth of 
them : Sokrates also is solicited to undertake the daty of teacher. 
The ardonr of the young Theag£s to acquire wisdom reminds us 
of EUppokrates at the beginning of the Protagoras. The string 
of questions put by Sokrates to Theag^ requiring that ^diat is 
called wisd(»n shall be dearly defined and specialised, has its 
parallel in many ci the Platonic dialogues. Moreover the declara- 
tion of Sokrates, that he knows nothing except about matters of 
love, but that in them he is a consummate master — is the same 
as what he explicitly declares both in the Symposion and other 
dialogues.' 

But the chief peculiarity of the Theag^ consists in the stress 
Chief pecoii- which is laid upon the Daemon, the divine voice, the 
^j^JS^^ inspiration of Sokrates. This divine auxiliary is here 
stnas laid described, not only as giving a timely check or wam- 
d£^ sign i^ to Sokrates, when either he or his friends contem- 
orDaemoiL plated any inauspicious project — but also as inter- 
vening, in the case of those youthful companions with whom he 
conversed, to promote the improvement of one, to obstruct that 
ol others ; so that whether Sokrates will produce any effect or 
not in improving any one, depends neither upon his own efforts 
nor upon those of the recipient, but upon the unpredictable con- 
currence of a divine agency. * 

Plato employs the Sokratic Daemon, in the Theages, for a 
Plato em- philosophical purpose, which, I think, admits of 
^^^^, reasonable explanation. During the eight (perhaps 
iMTO to ten) years of his personal communion with Sokrates, 

1 Diog. L. iiL 50-61. It is not reasonable to threat this 

s Symposion, 177 E. ^ ovrt yap a» declaration of Sokrates, in the Theagte, 

vov eyw awodnia'aifUf &« ov6tv 4>^tu dAAo as an evidence Uiat the dialogue is the 

iwioraa^ai ti rd «p«»rcica. Compare the work of a /a/«iriii«, when a declaration 

same dialogae, p. 212 B, 216 C. Phe- quite similar is ascribed to Sokrates in 

dms, 227 E, 257 A ; Lysis, 204 B. other Platonic dialogues. 
Ciompare also Xenoph. Memor. iL 6, 28 ; ' See some remarks on this point in 

Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 27. Appendix. 
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lie had had large experience of the variable and un- "°?fj^™* 

accountable effect produced by the Sokratic conver- of the sin- 

sation upon different hearers : a fact which is also SjJn^^ 

attested by the Xenophontic Memorabilia. This differ- ofSotaSea, 

* *«. ^ . J. ^ x^. mod of his 

ence of effect was in no way commensurate to the unequal in- 

intelligence of the hearers. Chaerephon, ApoUodorus, J^^Sit^'' 
Kriton, seem to have been ordinary men; — ^ while oompanioM. 
Kritias and Alkibiades, who brought so much discredit both upon 
Sokrates and his teaching, profited little by him, though they 
were among the ablest pupils that he ever addressed : moreover 
Antisthenes, and Aristippus, probably did not appear to Plato 
(since he greatly dissented from their philosophical views) to have 
profited much by the common companionship with Sokrates. 
Other companions there must have b^n also personally known 
to Plato, though not to us : for we must remember that Sokrates 
paBsed his whole day in talkJBg with aU listeners. Now when 
Plato in after life came to cast the ministry of Sokrates into 
dramatic scenes, and to make each scene subservient to the illus- 
tration of some philosophical point of view, at least a negative — 
he was naturally led to advert to the Daemon or divine inspira- 
tion, which formed so marked a feature in the character of his 
master. The concurrence or prohibition of this divine auxiliary 
served to explain why it was that the seed, sown broadcast by 
Sokrates, sometimes fructified, and sometimes did not fructify, 
or speedily perished afterwards — when no sufficient explanatory 
peculiarity could be pointed out in the ground on which it felL 
It gave an apparent reason for the perfect singularity of the 
course pursued by Sokrates : for his preternatural acuteness in 
one direction, and his avowed incapacity in another: for his 
mastery of the Elenchus, convicting men of ignorance, and his 
inability to supply them with knowledge : for his refusal to 
undertake the duties of a teacher. All these are mysterious 
features of the Sokratic character. The intervention of the 
Daemon appears to afford an explanation, by converting them 
into religious mysteries : which, though it be no explanation at 
all, yet is equally efficacious by stopping the mouth of the ques- 
tioner, and by making him believe that it is guilt and impiety to 

1 Xenophon, Apol. Sokr. 28. 'AiroX> aAXwf 5' evi}dii«.— Plat. Phsedon, 117 
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ask for explanation — as Sokrates himself declared in regard to 
astronomical phenomena, and as Herodotus feels, when his nar- 
rative IB crossed by strange religions l^ends. ^ 

In this manner, the Theages is made by Plato to exhibit one 
Sobates ^^^ °^ parrying the difficulty frequently addressed to 
whUe con- Sokrates by various hearers : "You tell us that the 
^^g^auit leading citizens cannot even teach their own sons, and 
T^^ other that the Sophists teach nol^iing worth having : you' 
fnsed to perpetually call upon us to seek for better t^u^ers, 
JSi^ Diffi- without telling us where such are to be found. We 
coi^of find- entreat you to teach us yourself, conformably to your 
cose for his own views." 

T^e^sft^^ ^^ ^ leader of political opposition, after years em- 
nishes an ployed in denouncing successive administrators as 
ignorant and iniquitous, refuses, when invited, to take 
upon himself the business of administration — anintelligent admirer 
must find some decent pretence to colour the refusal Such a 
pretence is found for Sokrates in the Theag^ : " I am not my 
own master on this point. I am the instrument of a divine ally, 
without whose active working I can accomplish nothing : who 
forbids altogether my teaching of one man — ^tolerates, without 
assisting, my imavailing lessons to another — assists efficaciously 
in my teaching of a third, in which case alone the pupil receives 
any real benefit. The assistance of this divine ally is given or 
withheld according to motives of lus own, which I cannot even 
foretell, much less influence. I should deceive you therefore if I 
undertook to teach, when I cannot tell whether I shall do good 
or harm." 

The reply of TheagSs meets this scruple. He asks permission 
to make the experiment, and promises to propitiate the divine 
auxiliary by prayer and sacrifice : under which reserve Sokrates 
gives consent 

It is in this way that the Dssmon or divine auxiliary serves 
Plato does the purpose of reconciling what would otherwise be 
norta^Sr *^ inconsistency in the proceedings of Sokrates. I 
dialogues, mean, that such is the purpose served in this dia- 
dirine sign logue : I know perfectly that Plato deals with the 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 7, 5-6 ; Herodot iL 8, 4648. 
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case dififerently elsewhere : but I am not bound (as ^ the same 
I have said more than once) to force upon all the character 
dialogues one and the same point of view. That the SwntiaSr^ 
agency of the Qod& was often and in the most impor- impenetra- 
tant cases, essentially undiscoverable and unpredict- a priTiieged 
able, and that in such cases they might sometimes be P®'^'^ 
prevailed on to give special warnings to favoured persons — were 
doctrines which the historical Sokrates in Xenophon asserts with 
emphasis. ^ The Daemon of Sokrates was believed, both by him- 
self and his friends, to be a special privilege and an extreme case 
of divine favour and conmiunication to him. ' It was perfectly 
applicable to the scope of the Theag^ though Plato might not 
choose always to make the same employment of it. It is used in 
the same general way in the ThesetStus ; > doubtless with less 
expansion, and blended with another analogy (that of the mid- 
wife) which introduces a considerable difference. * 

^ Xenoph^Memor. L 1, 8«9>19. tmh rov Btov wpirmiv cat im fiavrtimv 

Euripio. Hecub. 944. col «{ iwirvimv Kcl iravTi rfi6wtf^ ^'cp 

^pov<ri «• ovrd 0eol ir«£Atr rt «ai l'\ «>T«,ical oAAj 0tUju>ipa avOp^n^ 

^ ^^^^i.,^ «<u OTiovi' npoa-tTott irpdrrciv. 40 A. 

rapayuhv iwriBiyrtv, »« ayi^cia ' ^.^ f^yid jutL uMmai n rev 601- 

oSSSit <S^5Jr •>'^^*» Movtov iv p.ii^ ry w^<r0,v xpoi'y irai^rl 

'^'^ irayvirvici'i}a«ii)vicaiirarv 

'Xenoph. MeOL iv. S, 12. ^iri viiiKpols * vavnovitivri, 

' Plato, Theeet^t. 150 D-K «I n ueAAoiui firi bpOSt^ irpa{«iv. Com- 

4 Plato, Apolo^. Sokr. 88 0. iftol pare Aenophon, Memor. iv. 8, 6 ; ApoL 

6i rovTO, wf cyw ^i|fu, npooriraKTiu Sokr. c 13. 
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APPENDIX. 

T^ Bcufioifiov arffietov. 

Here is one of the points most insisted on by Schleiermacher and 
Stallbaom, as proving that the TheagSs is not the work of Plato. 
These critics affirm (to ose the language of Stallbaum, Prol^. p. 220) 
"Quam Plato alias de Socratis daemonio prodidit sententiam, ea 
longissim^ recedit ab ill4 ratione, qos in hoc sermone exposita est ". 
He says that the representation of the Dsmon of Sokrates, given in 
the Theag^, has been copied from a passage in the ThestStus, by an 
imitator who has not understood the passage, p. 150, D, £. Bat 
Socher (p. 97) appears to me to have shown satisfactorily, that there 
is no such material difference as these critics affirm between this 
passage of the Thesetetus and the TheagSs. In the Thesetdtus, So- 
krates declares, that none of his companions learnt any thing from 
him, but that all of them ola-Trep hv 6 6€6s irap€iKjf (the very same 
term is used at the close of the Theag6s — 131 A, €av fiev irapeiKij ^jxip 
— t6 daifjLoviov) made astonishing progress and improvement in his 
company. Stallbaum says, ''Itaque 6 debs, qui ibi memoratur, non est 
Socratis daemonium, sed potius deus i.e. sors divina. Quod non perspi- 
ciens rvoster tenebrio proteuus illud dsemonium, quod Socrates sibi semper 
adesse dictitabat, ad eum dignitatis et potentiss gradum evexit, ut, &c. " 
I agree with Socher in thinking that the phrase 6 Oeos in the TheaetStus 
has substantially the same meaning as to daifiopiov in the Theages. Both 
Schleiermacher (Notes on the Apology, p. 432) and Ast (p. 482), have 
notes on the phrase to Saifiouiop — and I think the note of Ast is the 
more instructive of the two. In Plato and Xenophon, the words t6 
daifioviovy t6 Oclovy are in many cases undistinguishable in meaning 
from 6 baificavy 6 dcos. Compare the Phaedrus, 242 E, about Bc6s and 
delov TL. Sokrates, in his argument against Meletus in the Apology 
(p. 27) emphatically argues that no man could believe in any thing 
datfioviov, without also believing in 8aifiov€S. The special OcUv re koi 
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dcufiwiov (Apol. p. 31 0), which presented itself in regard to him and 
his proceedings, was only one of the many modes in which (as he be- 
lieved) o Beos commanded and stimulated him to work upon the 
minds of the Athenians : — tfioi 6c toOto, i)s iyi> <l>TjfJ'h npoarriraKrai 
vnh Tov 6€0v Trparreiv koX ck fi,avT€ia>v ka\ €^ evxnrviav Koi iravri 
rporrto, t^irip ris 7roT€ koi ciXkr} Beta fiolpa avOpwr^ kcX 6riovv 
7rpoa-€Ta(€ Trpdrreiv (Apol. p. 33 C). So again in Apol. p. 40 A, B, 
^ elmOvid HOI fjLavTLK^ rf tov datfioviov — and four lines afterwards we 
read the very same fact intimated in the words, to tov 6€ov oTjfxeTov, 
where Sokratis daemonium— and Deus — are identified : thus refuting 
the argument above cited from Stallbaum. There is therefore no such 
discrepancy, in reference to to datfioviovyOS Stallbaum and Schleier- 
macher contend for. We perceive indeed this difference between them 
— that in the Theset^tus, the simile of the obstetric art is largely em- 
ployed, while it is not noticed in the Theag^s. But we should impose 
an unwarrantable restriction upon Plato's fancy, if we hindered him 
from working out his variety and exuberance of metaphors, and from 
accommodatiDg each dialogue to the metaphor predominant with him 
at the time. 

Moreover, in respect to what is called the Daemon of Sokrates, wc 
ought hardly to expect that either Plato or Xenophon would always 
be consistent even with themselves. It is unsafe for a modem critic 
to determine beforehand, by reason or feelings of his own, in what 
manner cither of them would speak upon this mysterious subject. 
The belief and feeling of a divine intervention was very real on the 
part of both, but their manner of conceiving it might naturally fluc- 
tuate : and there was, throughout all the proceedings of Sokrates, a 
mixture of the serious and the playful, of the sublime and the eccen- 
tric, of ratiocinative acuteness with impulsive superstition — which it 
is difficult to bring into harmonious interpretation. Such hetero- 
geneous mixture is forcibly described in the Platonic Symposium, pp. 
215-222. When we consider how undefined, and undefiuable, the idea 
of this daLfioviov was, we cannot wonder if Plato ascribes to it different 
workings and manifestations at different times. Stallbaum affirms 
that it is made ridiculous in the TheagSs : and Kiihner declares that 
Plutarch makes it ridiculous, in his treatise De Genio Sokratis (Comm. 
ad. Xenoph. Memor. p. 23). But this is because its agency is de- 
scribed more in detail. You can easily present it in a ridiculous 
aspect, by introducing it as intervening on petty and insignificant 
matters. Now it is remarkable, that in the Apology, we are expressly 
told that it actually did intervene on the most trifling occasions — napv 
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cVc crfiiKpois ivavTtovyAmn, The business of an historian of philosophy 
is, to describe it as it was really felt and belie7ed by Sokrates and 
Plato — ^whether a modem critic may consider the description ridiculous 
or not 

When Schlelennacher says (Einleitungi p. 248), respecting the 
fctUariua whom he supposes to have written the TheagSs — ''Damit ist 
ihm begegnet, auf eine hochst verkehrte Art wunderbar zusammenzu- 
riihren diese gottliche Schickung, und jenes personliche Yoigefiihl 
welches dem Sokrates zur gottlichen Stimme ward ". — I contend that 
the mistake is chargeable to Schlelennacher himself, for bisecting into 
two phenomena that which appears in the Apology as the same 
phenomenon under two different names — rh hoLfiovutv — rh rot) B^ov 
oTjfi€iov. Besides, to treat the Demon as a mere '* personal presenti- 
ment" of Sokrates, may be a true view: — ^but it is the view of one who 
does not inhale the same religious atmosphere as Sokrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon. It cannot therefore be properly applied in explaining 
their sayings or doings. Elihner, who treats the Theagds as not com- 
posed by Plato, grounds this belief partly on the assertion, that the 
hcufiovtov of Sokrates is described therein as something peculiar to So- 
krates ; which, according to Kiihner, was the fiction of a subsequent 
time. By Sokrates and his contemporaries (Eiihner says) it was con- 
sidered ** non sibi soli tanquam proprium quoddam beneficium a Diis 
tributum, sed commune sibi esse cum caeteris hominibus " (pp. 20-21). 
I dissent entirely from this view, which is contradicted by most of the 
passages noticed even by Kiihner himself. It is at variance with the 
Platonic Apology, as well as with the Theaetfitus (150 D), and Re- 
public (vL 496 C). Xenophon does indeed try, in the first Chapter of 
the Memorabilia, as the defender of Sokrates, to soften the invidia 
against Sokrates, by intimating that other persons had communica- 
tions from the Gods as well as he. But we see plainly, even from 
other passages of the Memorabilia, that this was not the persuasion of 
Sokrates himself, nor of his friends, nor of his enemies. They all 
considered it (as it is depicted in the Theages also) to be a special 
privilege and revelation. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

ERASTJE OR ANTERASTJE— RIVALES. 

The main subject of this short dialogue is — ^What is pliilosophy ? 
^ ^iXoo-o^io — r^ ^cXoo-o^ty. How are we to explain or define 
it ? What is its province and purport 1 

Instead of the simple, naked, self-introducing, conversation, 
which we read in the Menon, Hipparchus, Minos, &c., ™^^^ 
Sokrates recounts a scene and colloquy, which occurred subject and 
when he went into the house of Dionysius the gram- SJJ^SloOTe 
matist or school-master,* frequented by many elegant ~2jy™*^ 
and high-bom youths as pupils. Two of these youths Uon— inte- 
were engaged in animated debate upon some geome- J^J^Sf in 
trical or astronomical problem, in the presence of thepato- 
various spectators ; and especially of two young men, 
rivals for the affection of one of them. Of these rivals, the one 
is a person devoted to music, lettei-s, discourse, philosophy : — the 
other hates and despises these pursuits, devoting himself to 
gymnastic exercise, and bent on acquiring the maximum of 
athletic force.' It is much the same contrast as that between the 
brothers Amphion and Zethus in the Antiop^ of Euripides — 
which is beautifully employed as an illustration by Plato in the 
Gorgias.* 

As soon as Sokrates begins his interrogatories, the two youths 
relinquish* their geometrical talk, and turn to him as Two rival 
attentive listeners. Their approach affects his emo- oneof^ein 
tions hardly less than those of the Erastes. He first literary, de- 

1 Plato, Erastse, 132. eic Aioio/o-tov Cicero De Oratore, ii. 87, 150. 
rov vpa/Afiario'rov ei<rqX9ov, cat ctSov * The powerful sentiment of admira- 

avToBt ritv r< venv rove «iri«ifce(rrdrovc tionascrioedtoSokrates in the presence 

SoKovvroK cti^ot riji' iStav cat vartptav uf these beantifulyouthsdeserres notice 

rvBoKiuMv mai rovT*»v ipatrrdi. Rs a pouit in his character. Compare 

) Plato, Erast 182 E. the beginning of the Charmidto and 

s Plato, Gorgias, 485-486. Compare the Lysis. 
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▼otedto enquires from the athletic Erastes, What is it tiiat 
pmlosophv ,■* , .11 ii-r 

—the other these two youths are so intently engaged upon c It 

g^®^, must surely be something very fine, to judge by the 
lo»^y. eagerness which they display? How do you mean 
finit (replies the athlete)? They are only prosing about astro- 
nomical matters— talking nonsense — philosophising ! The lite- 
rary rival, on the contrary, treats this athlete as unworthy of 
attention^ speaks with enthusiastic admiration of philosophy, 'and 
declares that all those to whom it is repugnant are degraded 
specimens of humanity. 
^hr. — You think philosophy a fine thing? But you cannot 
tell whether it is fine or not, unless you know what it 
^&)km^, is ? * Pray explain to me what philosophy is. "Braai. 
SSphyf^b — ^ ^^ ^® ^ readily. Philosophy consists in the 
is the per- perpetual growth of a man's knowledge — ^in his goin^ 
mulation*^f OEi perpetually acquiring something new, bodi in youth 

»Mt<^ke *^^ ^^ *S^' ^ ^^^ ^^ "^*y learn as much as possible 
the largest during life. Philosophy is polymathy. * SbAr. — ^You 
'°"* : think philosophy not only a fine thing, but good? 
Erousi. — Yes — ver}' good. SoAr.— But is the case similar in regard 
to gymnastic ? Is a man's bodily condition benefited by taking 
as much exercise, or as much nourishment, as possible ? Is such 
very great quantity good for the body ? ^ 

It appears after some debate (in which the other or athletic 
In the case Erastes sides with Sokrates *) that in regard to exer- 
?t l?not°the ^i^ *^^ iwA^ it is not the great quantity, or the small 
mwdnium quantity, which is good for the body — but the mode- 
which does rate or measured quantity. ' For the mind, the case is 

SE^^'^i,!^^ admitted to be i^iniilar. Not the wuc^, nor the liiXl^ 
proper, mea- ' ^ 

snred.quau- of learning is good for it — but the right or measured 
themind^ amount, ^kr. — And who is the competent judge. 



i Plat. Erast. 133 A-B. athletic rival), I could perfectly well 

• Plato, Erast. 133 D. -n^v <f>tAo- have defended my answer, and even 

«ro4.tW-iroXvf.aa*ia.'. ^ ^^^rse answer still, for U is quite 

« r.1 *. -D^ i. 100 I? worthless (ov6«v yap e on). 
» Plat. Erast. 133 b. r^^jg ^ ^ curious passage, illuatrat- 

4 Plat. Erast. 134 B-C. The literary ing the dialectic habits of the day, 

Erastes says to Sokratos, "To j/o<( I aud the pride felt in mainfaLtning an 

have no objection to concode this point, answer once given, 
and to admit that my previous answer 5 piato, Erastie. 134 B-D. tA fU- 

must be modified. But if I were to ^pio ^aKtara infttkttv, akKa m to woXXi 

debate the point only with him (the ^^^ rd oXiya. 
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how much of either is right measure for the body? aJ»o,itisnot 

" - , . . the maxi* 

Erast. — ^The physician and the gymnastic tramer. mnm of 

SoJcr.— Who is the competent judge, how much seed is but Siem^ 

right measure for sowing a field 1 Erast. — The farmer, sured au^- 

Sokr. — ^Who is the competent judge, in reference to the is good, who, 

sowing and planting of knowledge in the mind, which todeterSrine 

varieties ai*e Rood, and how much of each is right this mea- 

n sure? 

. measure ? 

The question is one which none of the persons present can 
answer. ^ None of them can tell who is the special no answer 
referee, about training of mind ; corresponding to the ^ ^^°' ^^^ 
physician or the farmer in the analogous cases. So- coiuecture? 
krates then puts a question somewhat different : Sokr. the literaiy 
— Since we have agreed, that the man who prosecutes ma^^ust^ 
philosophy ought not to learn many things, still less learn that 
all things — what is the best conjecture that we can ^eldtohim 
make, respecting the matters which he ought to learn 1 ***® ^h**®®*^ 
Erast — The finest and most suitable acquirements for as a philo- 
him .to aim at, are- those which will yield to him the muchas^il 
greatest reputation as a philosopher. He ought to ??^^ ?.t^ 
appear accomplished in every variety of science, or at an intelli- 
least in all the more important ; and with that view, fhSSg "not 
to learn as much of each as becomes a freeman to to practise, 
know :— that is, what belongs to the intelligent critic, as distin- 
guished from the manual operative : to the planning and super-^ 
intending architect, as distinguished from the working carpenter.^ 
Sokr. — But you cannot learn even two different arts to this extent 
— much less several considerable arts. Erast. — I do not of course 
mean that the philosopher can be supposed to know each of them 
accurately, like the artist himself — but only as much as may be 
expected from the free and cultivated citizen. That is, he shall 
be able to appreciate, better than other hearers, the observations 
made' by the artist : and farther to deliver a reasonable opinion 
of his own, so as to be accounted, by all the hearers, more accom- 
plished in the affairs of the art than themselves. * 

Sokr. — You mean that the philosopher is to be second-best in 

1 Plato, Erast. 184 E, 135 A. f x<toi, fiij o<ro x^'-povpyCo-^. 

s Plat Erast 136 B. o<ra ^vKc<re<af > Plat Erast 135 D. 

2—8 
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T*»® pMo- several distinct pursuits : like the Pentathlus, who 

one who is is not expected to equal either the runner or the 

fn^eraT* wrestler in their own separate departments, but only 

different to surpass competitors in the five matches taken 

tathius— " together.* Erast — Yes — I mean what you say. He 

l5S**^ is one who does not enslave himself to any one 

weUupon . 1 , . 

each. matter, nor works out any one with such iltnctness as 

to neglect all others: he attends to all of them in reasonable 
measure.' 

Upon this answer Sokrates proceeds to cross-examine : — Sohr, 

On what ^^ ^^^ think that good men are useful, bad men 

occasions useless? Erast — ^Yes — I do. SoJcr. — ^You think tiiat 

second-best philosophers, as you describe l^em, are useful? 

^^ J5ra»e.— Certainly : extremely useful Sojfer.— But teU 

There are me on what occasions such second-best men are 

iMpSci^" iiseM : for obviously they are inferior to each 

SSSI" *d separate artist If you fall sick wiU you send for one 

no one will of thenif or for a professional physician? Erast, — 

2ooS[-i^ I should send for both. Sohr, — ^That is no answer : 

h^ ^^hi ^ ^'^^ ^ know, which of the two you will send for, 

therwuiar first and by preference ? Erast — No doubt—I shall 

pracUttoner. ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ professional physician. Sokr. — The like 

also, if you are in danger on shipboard, you will entrust your life 
to the pilot rather than to the philosopher : and so as to all other 
matters, as long as a professional man is to be found, the philo- 
sopher is of no use? Erast, — So it appears. Sokr,— Our philo- 
sopher then is one of the useless persons : for we assuredly have 
professional men at hand. Now we agreed before, that good 
men were useful, bad men useless.' Erast, — Yes; that was 
agreed. 

Sokr, — If then you have correctly defined a philosopher to be 
Philosophy one who has a second-rate knowledge on many sub- 
SS*in*mS- J®^^ ^® ^ useless so long as there exist professional 
tiolication artists on each subject Your definition cannot there- 
acquire- fore be correct Philosophy must be something quite 
ments. apart from this multifarious and busy meddling with 

^iPlat Eiast 185 E, 136 A. xal ing the qaoitand the javelin, wrestling. 
oyra>« yiyvta^cu, «repl wavra virajcp6v riva 8 Plat. Etast. 136 B. oAAa irairmv 
avBaa ihv ffe^Ao<ro^i}«c^ra. The five finrpiw^ i^ii^Bax. 

matches were leaping, running, throw- « Plat Erast 136 C-D. 
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different professional subjects, or this multiplication of learned 
acquirements. Indeed I fancied, that to be absorbed in profes- 
sional subjects and in variety of studies, was vulgar and dis- 
creditable rather than otherwise.^ 

Let us now, however (continues SokratesX take up the matter 
in another way. In regard to horses and dogs, those who punish 
rightly are also those who know how to make them better, and 
to discriminate with most exactness the good from the bad? 
Erast, — ^Yes : such is the fact 

Sdkr, — Is not the case similar with men ? Is it not the same 
art, which punishes men rightly, makes them better, goku,teg 
and best distinguishes the good from the bad? changes his 
whether applied to one, few, or many? Erast—lt is examina- 
so.* Sohr, — The art or science, whereby men punish ^^ put*"^ 
evil-doers rightly, is the judicial or justice : and it is to show 
by the same that they know the good apart from the is one 
bad, either one or many. If any man be a stranger S^f^[^* 
to tiiis art, so as not to know good men apart from p^tical, 
bad, is he not also ignorant of himself, whether he be terins andT 
a good or a bad man? Erast-^-Yes : he is. Sokr,— ^^^^ 
To be ignorant of yourself, is to be wanting in bad from 
sobriety or temperance ; to know yourself is to be ® * 
sober or temperate. But this is the same art as that by which 
we punish rightly — or justice. Therefore justice and temperance 
are the same : and the Delphian rescript. Know thyself , does in 
fact enjoin the practice both of justice and of sobriety.* Erast, — 
So it appears. /SoAr.— Now it is by this same art, when practised 
by a king, rightly punishing evil-doers, that cities are well 
governed ; it is by the same art practised by a private citizen or 
house-master, that the house is well-governed : so that this art, 
justice or sobriety, is at the same time political, regal, econo- 
mical ; and the just and sober man is at once the true king, 
statesman, house-master.* Erast — I admit it 

Sohr, — Now let me ask you. You said that it was discreditable 
for the philosopher, when in company with a phy- in this art 
sician or any other craftsman talking about matters of TOplMrmost 
his own craft, not to be able to follow what he said nol only he 

1 Plato, Erast 137 B. s Plato, Erast. 188 A. 

s Plato, Erast. 137 C-D. < Plato, Erast 138 a 
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"^^ttakSf?" *^^ comment upon it Would it not also \^ di»- 
to tiA-^nt creditable to the philoeopher, when listening to any 
ahmyqfu^. king, judge, or house-master, about {urofessicnial 
fledpracti- affairs, not to be able to understand and ccunment? 
p^^'to Enut. — Assuredly it would be most discreditable 
•**■ upon matters of such grave moment 8okr, — ShaU 

we say then, that upon these matters also, as well as all others, 
the philosopher ought to be a Pentathlus or second-rate per- 
fonner, useless so long as the special craftsman is at hand? or 
shall we not rather afi&rm, that he ^must not confide his own 
house to any one else, nor be the second-best within it^ but must 
himself judge and punish rightly, if his house is to be well 
admimstered ? ^as«.— That too I admits Softr.— Farther, if 
his Mends shall entrust to him the arbitration of their disputes, 
— if the city shall commaud him to act as Dikast or to settle any 
difficulty, — in those cases also it will be disgraceful for him to 
stand second or third, and not to be first-rate? Erast,—! think 
it will be. Sokr, — You see then, my friend, philosophy is some- 
thing very different from much learning and acquaintance with 
multifarious arts or sciences.' 

Upon my saying this (so Sokrates concludes his recital of the 
aoae of the conversation) the literary one of the two rivals was 
mmSu2-~ ashamed and held his peace; while the g3rmna8tic 
lite ^^ **^* TiYal declared that 1 was in the right, and the other 
Eiastes. hearers also commended what I had said. 



The antithesis between the philo-gymnast, hater of philosophy, 
jj^Qy^j.j^g_ — and the enthusiastic admirer of philosophy, who 
Animated nevertheless cannot explain what it is — gives much 
the dia- point and vivacity to this short dialogue. This last 
logne. person is exhibited as somewhat presumptuous and 

confident ; thus affording a sort of excuse for the humiliating 

1 nato, Erast. 138 E. Ilorepoi' o^v kitriovt aXX' avrhv KoXanrriov 8i«a^oyra 
fcal Tcpl rovra Keyutfuv^ vevraSkov bpOi!*^^ ct ftcAAei c9 oi«eci<r0ai avrov ^ 
ovrbK 6«iv elvai ical viraxpof, to. Sevre- oiKta ; 




tvirptwriov ovfic rcL £cvr«p«4a' iv rovr^i vpayfiartia. 
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cross-examination put upon him by Sokrates to the satisfaction 
of his stupid rivaL Moreover, the dramatic introduction is full 
of animation, like that of the Charmidds and Lysis. 

Besides the animated style of the dialogue, the points raised for 
discussion in it are of much interest. The word philosophy has 
at all times been vague and ambiguous. Certainly no one before 
Sokrates— probably no one before Plato— ever sought a definition 
of it. In no other Platonic dialogue than this, is the definition 
of it made a special topic of research. 

It is here handled in Plato's negative, elenchtic, tentative, 
manner. By some of his contemporaries, philosophy jx^-^i^ 
was really considered as equivalent to polymathy, or of philo- 
•to much and varied knowledge: so at least Plato h^?e^ought 
represents it as being considered by Hippias the for the first 
Sophist, contrary to the opinion of Protagoras.' The tonic con- 
exception taken by Sokrates to a definition founded JJ^wur^ 
on simple quantity, without any standard point of referee not 
sufficiency by which much or little is to be measured, 
introduces that governing idea of t6 yArpiov (the moderate, that 
which conforms to a standard measure) upon which Plato insists 
ao much in other more elaborate dialogues. The conception of a 
measure, of a standard of measurement — and of conformity 
thereunto, as the main constituent of what is good and desirable 
— stands prominent in his mind,' though it is not always handled 
in the same way. We have seen it, in the Second Alkibiad^ 
indicated under another name as knowledge of Good or of the 
Best : without which, knowledge on special matters was declared 
to be hurtful rather than useful.' Plato considers that this 
Measure is neither discernible nor applicable except by a 
specially trained intelligence. In the Erastae as elsewhere, such 
an intelligence is called for in general terms : but when it is 
asked, Where is the person possessing such intelligence, avail- 
able in the case of mental training— neither Sokrates nor any 
one else can point him out. To suggest a question, and direct 



1 Plato, Prota^. 318 E. Compare, Phildbus, p. 64 D, and the Prota- 

too, the Platonic dialogues, Hippias goras, pp. 356-357, where 19 iuTfii\TiKn 

Major and Minor. re'x^ is. declared to be the principal 

3 See about n toO fitrpCov ^v<ri«, as saviour of life and happiness. 
«v(rui— as ovrwc yiYcofiefoi'.— Plato, 3 Plato, Alkib. ii 145-146 ; snpra, 

Politlkus, 283-284. Compare also the ch. xii. p. 16. 
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attention to it, yet still to leave it unanswered — is a practice 
familiar with Plato. In tliis respect the Erastae is like other 
dialoguea The answer, if any, intended to be understood or 
divined, is, that such an intelligence is the philosopher him- 
self. 
The second explanation of philosophy here given — that the 

philosopher is one who is second-best in many depart- 
of the ments, and a good talker upon all, but inferior to the 

SS^ S- speci«d master in each — was supposed by Thrasyllus 
ing man, as in aiicient times to be pointed at Demokritus. By 
SSSthe many Platonic critics, it is referred to those persons 
fl^lrat u^' "^^o™ t^6y single out to be called Sophists. I con- 
pxacti- ceive it to be applicable (whether intended or not) to 

the literary men genersdly of that age, the persons 
called Sophists included. That which Perikles expressed by the 
word, when he claimed the love of wisdom and the love of beauty 
as characteristic features of the Athenian citizen — referred chiefly 
to the free and abundant discussion, the necessity felt by every 
one for talking over every thing* before it was done, yet accom- 
panied with full energy in action as soon as the resolution was 
taken to act.^ Speech, ready and pertinent, free conflict of 
opinion on many different topics — ^was the manifestation and 
the measure of knowledge acquired. Sokrates passed his life in 
talking, with every one indiscriminately, and upon each man's 
particular subject ; often perplexing the artist himsel£ Xeno- 
phon recounts conversations with various professional men — a 
painter, a sculptor, an armourer — and informs us that it was 
instructive to all of them, though Sokrates was no practitioner 
in any craft.' It was not merely Demokritus, but Plato and 
Aristotle also, who talked or wrote upon almost every subject 
included in contemporary observation. The voluminous worfts 
of Aristotle, — the Timaeus, Republic, and Leges, of Plato, — 
embrace a large variety of subjects, on each of which, severally 
taken, these two great men were second-best or inferior to some 
special proficient Yet both of them had judgments to give, 

iThacyd. ii. 39 fin. — 10. koL iy rt of the same chapter about the intimate 
rovroic ■nii' iroAiv a^Cav tXvai 0av/xd^(O'* coi^junctioii of abundant speech with 
0ai, col en iv aWoic ^iXoKoAov/iev yap energetic action in the Athenian cha- 
rier* «vrcAeiac «cal ^(Xo(ro<^ov/yMv avev racter. 
Ma\aucia9,4S:c.,andtheremarkablesequel * Xen. Mem. iiL 10; iii. 11 ; ilL 12. 
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which it was important to hear, upon all subjects : ^ and both of 
them could probably talk better upon each than the special pro- 
ficient himself. Aristotle, for example, would write better upon 
rhetoric than Demosthenes — upon tragedy, than Sophokles. Un- 
doubtedly, if an oration or a tragedy were to be composed— if 
resolution or action were required on any real state of particular 
circumstances — the special proficient would be called upon to 
act : but it would be a mistake to infer from hence, as the 
Platonic Sokrates intimates in the Erastse, that the second-best, 
or theorizing reasoner, was a useless man. The theoretical and 
critical point of view, with the command of language apt for 
explaining and defending it, has a value of its own ; distinct 
from, yet ultimately modifying and improving, the practicaL 
And such comprehensive survey and comparison of numerous 
objects, without having the attention exclusively fastened or en- 
slaved to any one of them, deserves to rank high as a variety of 
intelligence — whether it be adopted as the definition of a philo- 
sopher, or not. 

Plato undoubtedly did not conceive the definition of the 
philosopher in the same way as Sokrates. The close 
of the Erastse is employed in opening a distant and _that the 
dim view of the Platonic conception. We are given 2m a^ro^**^ 

to understand, that the philosopher has a province of vince 

8peci&I to 
his own, wherein he is not second-best, but a first-rate himself, 

actor and adviser. To indicate, in many different f^oJj^other 

ways, that there is or must be such a peculiar, apper- specialties 

taining to philosophy— distinct from, though analo- dicateJ— 

gous to, the peculiar of each several art — is one lead- J^^^JJ*^ 

ing purpose in many Platonic dialogues. But what 

is the peculiar of the philosopher? Here, as elsewhere, it is 

marked out in a sort of misty outline, not as by one who already 

knows and is familiar with it, but as one who is trying to find 

it without being sure that he has succeeded. Here, we have it 

described as the art of discriminating good from evil, governing, 

and applying penal sanctions rightly. This is the supreme art or 

1 The irevTo^Xof or viroicpof , whom cjceurrof Bk xpivti KoXStf & yiyvua-Kti^ 

Plato criticises in this dialogue, coin* «cal rovrwi' ^orli' ayoBh^ KpvriJK • moB 

cides with what Aristotle calls ** the cxootok apa, 6 ireirotJcv^Vof ■ airAwf <c, 

man of universal education or cul- 6 ircpl wav mvatitviuvoi, 
ture".— Ethic. Nikom. L i. 1095, a. 1. 
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science, of which the philosopher is the professor ; and in which, 
far from requiring advice from others, he is the only person com- 
petent both to advise and to act : the art which exercises control 
over all other special arts, directing how far, and on what occa- 
sions, each of them comes into appliance. It is philosophy, 
looked at in one of its two aspects : not as a body of speculative 
truth, to be debated, proved, and discriminated &om what cannot 
be proved or can be disproved — ^but as a critical judgment bear- 
ing on actual life, prescribing rules or giving directions in par- 
ticular cases, with a view to the attainment of foreknown ends, 
recognised as expetenda,^ This is what Plato understands by the 
measuring or calculating art, the regal or political art, according 
as we use the language of the Protagoras, Politikus, EuthydSmus, 
Republic. Both justice and sobriety are branches of this ai-t ; 
and the distinction between the two loses its importance when 
the art is considered as a whole — as we find both in the Erastse 
and in the Republic.* 
Here, in the Erastae, this conception of the philosopher as the 

supreme artist controlling all other artists, is darkly 
?5hewF-^*' indicated and crudely sketched. We shall find the 
preme same conception more elaborately illustrated in other 

troi&g^° dialogues ; yet never passing out of that state of 
^^tfl. dreamy grandeur which characterises Plato as an 

expositor. 

t 

I The difference between the second vi 5, pp. 1140-1141 ; also Ethic. Ma^. 
explanation of philosophv and the third i. pp. 1197-1198. 

explanation. 8«g«ef *«9.^ ^^f, 5^^' 2 See Republic, iv. 433 A ; Gorgias, 

Syu^?^^""^^*^ ^^''^KRw^^^cSlfS 526 C; ChaVmidS. 164 B; ^d rfein- 
with the distinction wluch Anstotie ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ passage in the Char- 
takes much pains to draw between ^^j^^ *~— — © 
(To^ia and ^p^ia)<r(f . — Ethic. Nikomach. 
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APPENDIX. 

This is one of the dialogues declared to be spurious by Schleiermacher, 
Ast, Socher, and Stallbaum,— all of them critics of the present century. 
In my judgment, their grounds for such declaration are altogether in- 
conclusiye. They think the dialogue an inferior composition, unworthy 
of Plato ; and they accordingly find reasons, more or less ingenious, 
for relieving Plato from the discredit of it. I do not think so meanly 
of the dialogue as they do ; but even if I did, I should not pronounce 
it to be spurious, without some evidence bearing upon that special 
question. No such evidence, of any value, is produced. 

It is indeed contended, on the authority of a passage in Diogenes 
<ix. 87), that Thrasyllus himself doubted of the authenticity of the 
Erastffi. The passage is as* follows, in his life of Demokritus — ecirfp 
oi *Avr€paaTa\ JXKaTa>v6s ctai, <f>i](r\ GpdcrvXXof, o^or &V ftrj 6 
irapay€v6fi€vos dvcawfios, rci>u nepi Oluonldrju koX Ava^ayopav erepoSt 
€v rfj irphs "SaKparrjv 6p.iKia dtaXryd/if i/Of nepl <f)iKoa'0(j)uis * ^, <j>ri(rivy 
CDS ir€VTd0k(o €OLK€v 6 <f>ik6cro<f>os * Koi ^v o)? dKridci>s iv <pikoa'0<j>la 
irivraffkos (Demokritus). 

Now in the first place, Schleiermacher and Stallbaum both declare- 
that Thrasyllus can never have said that which Diogenes here makes 
him say (Schleierm. p. 510 ; Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad. Erast. p. 266, 
and not. p. 273). 

Next, it is certain that Thrasyllus did consider it the undoubted 
work of Plato, for he enrolled it in his classification, as the third dia- 
logue in the fourth tetralogy (Diog. L. iii. 59). 

Yxem, who defends the genuineness of the Erast» (Ueber Platen's 
Kleitophon, pp. 6-7, Berlin, 1846), insists very properly on this point ; 
not merely as an important fact' in itself, but as determining the sense 
of the words etnep oi ^Avrcpaarai iXkdTavSs eiai, and as showing 
that the words rather aflBrm, than deny, the authenticity of the dia- 
logue. " If the Anterastae are the work of Plato, as they are univei-sally 
admitted to he." You must supply the parenthesis in this way, in order 
to make Thrasyllus consistent with himself. Yxem cites a passage 
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from Galen, in which etirep is used, and in which the par^ithesis most 
be supplied in the way indicated : no donbt at all being meant to be 
hinted. And I will produce another passage out of Diogenes himsdf, 
where ciTTcp is used in the same way ; not as intended to conyey the 
smallest doubt, but merely introducing the premiss for a conclusicm 
immediately following. Diogenes says, respecting the Platonic Ideas, 
ciTTcp €(tt\ fJ-vrifirit rat Ibias €v roty odaiv vwdpxd-v (iii 15). He does 
not intend to suggest any doubt whether tiiere be such a fact as 
memory. ETrrcp is sometimes the equivalent of eTTf id^Trep : as we 
learn from Hermann ad Viger. VIII. 6, p. 612. 

There is therefore no fair ground for supposing that Thrasyllas 
doubted the genuineness of the £rast». And when I read what modem 
critics say in support of their yerdict of condemnation, I feel the more 
authorised in dissenting from it. I will cite a passage or two from 
Stallbaum. 

Stallbaum begins his Prolegomena as follows, pp. 205-206 : ''Quan- 
quam hie libellus genus dicendi habet purum, castum, elegans, nihil 
ut inveniri queat quod k Platonis aut Xenophontis elegantly abhorreat 
— tamen quin d Boeckhio, Schleiermachero, Astio, Sochero, Enebelio, 
aliis jure meritoque pro suppositicio habitus sit, haudquaquam dubi- 
tamus. Est enim materia operis adeo non ad Platonis mentem ration- 
emque elaborata, ut potius cuivis alii Socraticorum quam huic rect^ 
adscribi posse videatur." 

After stating that the Erastae may be divided into two principal 
sections, Stallbaum proceeds: — "Neutra harum partium ita tractata 
est, ut nihil desideretur, quod ad justam argumenti explicationem 
merito requiras — nihil inculcatum reperiatur, quod vel alio modo illus- 
tratum vel omnino omissum esse cupias ". 

I call attention to this sentence as a fair specimen of the grounds 
upon which the Platonic critics proceed when they strike dialogues out 
of the Platonic Canon. If there be anything wanting in it which is 
required for what they consider a proper setting forth of the argument 
—if there be anything which they would desire to see omitted or other- 
wise illustrated — this is with them a reason for deciding that it is not 
Plato's work. That is, if there be any defects in it of any kind, it 
cannot be admitted as Plato's work ; — his genuine vx/rks have no defects, 
I protest altogether against this ratio decidendi. If I acknowledged it 
and applied it consistently I should strike out every dialogue in the 
Canon. Certainly, the presumption in favour of the Catalogue of 
Thrasyllus must be counted as nU^ if it will not outweigh such feeble 
counter-arguments as these. 
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One reason given by Stallbaum for considering the Erastse as spurious 
is, that the Sophists are not derided in it. **Quis est igitur, qui 
Platonem sibi persuadeat illos non fuisse castigaturum, et omnino non 
significaturum, quinam illi essent, adversus quos banc disputationem 
instituisset ? " It is strange to be called on by learned men to strike 
out all dialogues from the Canon in which there is no derision of the 
Sophists. Such derision exists already in excess: we hear until we 
are tired how mean it is to receive money for lecturing. Again, Stall- 
baum says that the persons whose opinions are here attacked are not 
specified by name. But who are the elBav <^(Xot attacked in the 
SophistSs ? They are not specified by name, and critics differ as to 
the persons intended. 
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CHAPTER XyiL 
ION. 

The dialogue called Ion is carried on between Sokrates and the 
Ion. Per- Ephesian rhapsode Ion. It is among those disallowed 
dSSfo^e?® by Ast, first faintly defended, afterwards disallowed, 
iHfference by Schleiermacher, ^ and treated contemptuously by 
amongnw- both. Subsequent critics, Hermann,* Stallbaum, 
as to i^*^*^ Steinhart, consider it as genuine, .yet as an inferior 
genuineness, production, of little worth, and belonging to Plato's 
earliest years. 

I hold it to be genuine, and it may be comparatively early ; 

but I see no ground for the disparaging criticism 

asa^tass^ which has often been applied to it. The personage 

in Greece, whom it introduces to us as subjected to the cross-exa* 
They com- *' 

peted for mination of Sokrates is a rhapsode of celebrity ; one 
F^^ais. * among a class of artists at that time both useful and 
t^'^^^^^^t* esteemed. They recited or sang,' with appropriate 
accent and gesture, the compositions of Homer and of 
other epic poets : thus serving to the Grecian epic, the same pur- 
pose as the actors served to the dramatic, and the harp-singers 
{Ki£ap<ado\) to the lyric. There were various solemn festivals 
such as that of -^sculapius at Epidaurus, and (most especially) 
the Panathenaea at Athens, where prizes were awarded for the 
competition of the rhapsodes. Ion is described as having com- 
peted triumphantly in the festival at Epidaurus, and carried off 
the first prize. He appeared there in a splendid costume, crowned 

1 Schleiermacher, Einleit. znm Ion, der Plat. PhiL pp. 437-438 ; Steinhart, 
pp. 261-260 ; Ast. Leben nnd Schriften Einleitung, p. 15. 
des Platon, p. 406. * The word <f^iu is in this very 

. K. F. Hem-nn. 0«ch. nnd Syst t'^SS^oFio'^! *^""'"*^ *" "" 
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with a golden wreath, amidst a crowd which is described as con- 
taining more than 20,000 persons. ^ 

Much of the acquaintance of cultivated Greeks with Homer 
and the other epic poets was both acquired and 
maintained through such rhapsodes ; the best of of theRhap- 
whom contended at the festivals, while others, less ^^on^ 

highly gifted as to vocal power and gesticulation, Exposition 

* 1 1 4.- J 1 4. 4? 4.U • ofthepoets. 

gave separate declamations and lectures of their own, Arbitrary 

and even private lessons to individuals.' Euthy- ©f^e poets 
dSmus, in one of the Xenophontic conversations with was then 
Sokrates, and Antisthenes in the Xenophontic Sym- '®^"*° • 
posion, are made to declare that the rhapsodes as a class were 
extremely silly. This, if true at all, can apply only to the 
expositions and comments with which they accompanied their 
recital of Homer and other poets. Moreover we cannot reason- 
ably set it down (though some modem critics do so) as so much 
incontestable truth : we must consider it as an opinion delivered 
by one of the speakers in the conversation, but not necessarily 
well founded.' Unquestionably, the comments made upon 
Homer (both in that age and afterwards) were often fanciful and 
misleading. Metrodorus, Anaxagoras, and others, resolved the 
Homeric narrative into various allegories, physical, ethical, and 
theological : and most men who had an opinion to defend, 
rejoiced to be able to support or enforce it by some passages of 
Homer, well or ill-explained — just as texts of the Bible are 
quoted in modem times. In this manner. Homer was pressed 
into the service of every disputant ; and the Homeric poems 
were presented as containing, or at least as implying, doctrines 
quite foreign to the age in which they were composed.* 

The Rhapsodes, in so far as they interpreted Homer, were 



1 Plato, Ion, 535 D. himself, which is not the fact (Stein- 

>Xen. Sympos. iii 6. Nikfiratns ^^i^KSlTftiif^Ni n • Nit««.h 

SSl/^ry^T^US^fe^^^^t Bie* ^X^n^g^I^ olieJU^^^^^ 

gjV^%f^;>th^tl?SS?^d%Sl ''^^X^I^^^Tul&oiicur. 

Odyssey from memory. HomerS fkciunt-modo Epicnrenm 

3 Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 10 ; Sympos. iii. . . . modo Penpateticom, tna genera 

6 ; Plato, Ion, 530 E. bononim inducentem : modo Acade- 

Steinhart cites this judgment abont micnm, incerta omnia dicentem. Ap- 

the rhaModes as if it had been pro- paret nihil hornm esse in illo, cui omnia 

nonnced by the Xenophontic Sokrates msunt : ista enim inter se dissident" 
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praUityiiotleMdiipcnei ttaa uflnii to diajim im 
teftyo^tfae Inm tlieir own hnrifm Bat the < luia i in im 



M«^^ but SB reciien» of the pooDB. lliepovcifid 
■fifafiiM wlodi, in the proeen of redtiiig, tliejr bolii idfc 
^]^jyjfft,.fc adro^ and eommnakited to their amliinffii^ ii de- 
^TPto- dared in tids dialogtte: * When tint whic^ Incite 

is patlietif (satji lonX m j cjei are filled with tean : 
vfaen it is awfol or tRrriblf, mj hair stands on end, and i^ 
heart leapsL Moreover I see the ipectators also weeping, 
sympathising with mj emotions, and lookii^ sgli'ofc <& what thejr 
hear."^ Thk assertion of tiie wAemeat emotional elfoct pco- 
dnoed by the words of tiie poet as dedaiineil or song by tiie 
ihapsode, deserves all tiie more credit — because Plato himadf, far 
fiom looking i^on it fiToorably, eitiier derides or d isap pr o ve s it 
Accepting it as a matter d fatk, we see that tiie influence ol 
ihapeodee, among anditora generally, most have been derived 
more from tiieir efficacy as ntiiom tiian from their abfli^ as 
ezpositorB. 

Ion however is described in this dialogae as combining tiie 
Ion both two functions d reciter and expositor : a partnership 
^^^ like that of Garrick and Johnson, in regard to Shak- 
B^««Hvu speare. It is in the last of the two fonctions, that 
more m mo Sokrates here examines him : considering Homer, not 
^ ^^ yffy^ as a poet appealing to the emotions of hearers, but as 
poet a teacher administering lessons and imparting in- 

struction. Such was the view of Homer entertained by a large 
proportion of the Hellenic world. In that capacity, his poems 
served as a theme for rhapsodes, as well as for various philo- 
sophers and Sophists who were not rhapsodes, nor accomplished 
reciters. 

The reader must keep in mind, in following the questions put 
Plato ditto. ^ Sokrates, that this paedagogic and edifying view of 
cards and Homer is the only one present to the men of the 
tjJ^5J5J?* Sokratic school — and especially to Plato. Of the 
^^1^^"^ genuine functions of the gifted poet, who touches the 

chords of strong and diversified emotion — ^qui 

1 Plato, Ion, 6S5 C-K intimati<m remaining of the strong 

The descrintion here given is the eflfect produced by these rfaiHpsodic 
more Intereetuig because it is the only representations. 
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pectus inaniter angit, Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet" 
(Horat Epist II. 1, 212) — Plato takes no account : or rather, he 
declares open war against them, either as childish delusions^ or 
as mischievous stimulants, tending to exalt the unruly elements 
of the mind, and to overthrow the sovereign authority of reason. 
We shall find farther manifestations on this point in the Republic 
and Leges. 

Ion, professes to have devoted himself to the study of Homer 
exclusively, neglecting other poets : so that he can j^^ devoted 
interpret the thoughts, and furnish reflections upon Wmselfto 
them, better than any other expositor. 2 How does it ciusively. 
Jiappen (asked Sokrates) that you have so much to say ^i^tS ^^ 
about Homer, and nothing at all about other poets 1 him— How 
Homer may be the best of all poets : but he is still th£fyou 
only one of those who exercise the' poetic art, and he S^t*** 
must necessarily talk about the same subjects as other upon other 
poets. Now the art of poetry is One altogether — like poetic art Jb 
that of painting, sculpture, playing on the flute, **°®* 
playing on the harp, rhapsodizing, &c.' Whoever is competent 
to judge and explain one artist, — what he has done well and 
what he has done ill, —is competent also to judge any other artist 
in the same profession. 

I cannot explain to you how it happens (replies Ion) : I only 
know the fact incontestably — that when I talk about Homer, my 
thoughts flow abundantly, and every one tells me that my dis- 
course is excellent. Quite the reverse, when I talk of any other 
poet.* 

I can explain it (says Sokrates). Your talent in expounding 
Homer is not an art, acquired by system and method 
— otherwise it would have been applicable to other tioncWen 
poets besides. It is a special gift, imparted to you by p^f^J^*®^ 
divine power and inspiration. The like is true of the Bhapsode 
poet whom you expound. His genius does not spring ^0^^^ not 
from art, system, or method : it is a special gift ema- ^y *^ *°^ 

1 The question of Sokrates (Ion, rmij yap trov €<rrt rh oAoi'. . . . Ovkovv 

635 DX about the emotion produced in ivtiSav AoL^p rt? koI oAAtji/ rtx^^ 

the hearers by the recital of Homer's rivrivovv oKifVy 6 ^wto? rpoiro? tij« 

poetry, bears out what is here asserted. a-Ktiffeto^ i<m irepi airaa-Stv tuv tcxvwi' ; 

a Plato, Ion, 636 E. 633 A. 

8 Plato, Ion, 631 A, 532 CD. iroiir * Plato, Ion, 633 G 
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by*Svi' ^^* nating from the inspiration of the Muaes.^ A poet is 
inspiration, a light, airy, holy, person, who cannot compose verses 
are bereft of *** all, 80 long as his reason' remains within him.* 
theirreason, The Muses take away his reason, substituting in place 
ed by in- of it their own divine inspiration and special impulse, 
from some either towards epic, dithyramb, encomiastic hymns, 
God. hyporchemata, &c., one or other of these. Each poet 

receives one of these special gifts, but is incompetent for any of 
the others : whereas, if their ability had been methodical or 
artistic, it would have displayed itself in all of them alike. Like 
prophets, and deliverers of oracles, these poets have their reason 
taken away, and become servants of the Gtods.' It is not ihetf 
who, bereft of their reason, speak in such sublime strains : it is 
the God who speaks to us, and speaks through them. You may 
see this by Tynnichus of Chalkis ; who composed his Paean, the 
finest of all Paeans, which is in every one's mouth, telling us 
himself, that it was the invention of the Muses— but who never 
composed anything else worth hearing. It is through this 
worthless poet that the God has sung the most sublime hymn : * 
for the express purpose of showing us that these fine compositions 
are not human performances at all, but divine : and that the poet 
is only an interpreter of the Gods, possessed by one or other of 
them, as the case may be. 

Homer is thus (continues Sokrates) not a man of art or reason. 
Analogy of ^^^ ^^^ interpreter of the Gods ; deprived of his 
^ch^i^ reason, but possessed, inspired, by them. You, Ion, 

ap by at- are the interpreter of Homer : and the divine inspira- 
traction <.• • • * j 

successive ^^^^t carrying away your reason, is exercised over you 

stages of through him. It is in this way that the influence of 

^ 1 Plato, Ion, 633 E — 534 A. irai^e? tovtI Ofjj t6 kt^/ml, oivvaTOi^wai woUiv 

yap 01 re rStv tvwv rroirfraX oi dyadol ov«c €<mv avvpunros koX xpri<ru.<fB«lv, 

€K T^x^^ «^' ivB^oi. ovTt^ KoX KOLTexo- ^ ' Plato, lon, 634 C-D.^ Bia ToSra ii 

fjicvoi rrdvra ravra ra KoAd Aeyovcri 6 6tb^ tiotpovfitvoi rovnav rhv vovjr 

7roii}fui,Ta, Kai oi iitKonoiol oi ayaBol rovroi? ypi}Tai vinipiTai^ col TOt$ 

oxravrtof • Sta-irtp oi Kopv^avriCiVTti ovk Ypi)<m<p6oi¥ koI roif fiavT«<ri roif Btiois, 

ifjL^pove^ ofTCf opxovi^Tai, ovrw icai ot iva inul^ oi aKovovrn eiJM/itv, ort ovx 

fteXoiroiol ovk ep-^povts ovn^ rd KoAd oiroC eieriv ol ravra KiyovTMi ovrw 

(ticAif ravra iroiov<riv, &C. iroXAoO d^ia, dAA' 6 0€hi avrSi tOTiv o 

3 Plato, Ion, 634 B. KOv<t>ov yap KtyuVf Sia rovruv Bi ^eyytrat irpo« 

ypiffia iroii;n}« eoTi koI vrrivov Koi ^/tds. 

lepoi', Kai ov irporepol' otof re iroieii' 4 Plato, Ion, 534 E. ravra ^i^cucvv- 

n-pli' av ivOfo^ re ycio^rac xal iKiftpuv pMvoi 6 6eh^ c^eirinfie? dtd rov ^avAo* 

jcal 6 vov^ luiKtri iv avrtp eiqj * ews t ay rdrov iro(i)rov rb jcdAAtOTOi' lUKoi flmv. 
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the Magnet is shown, attracting and holding up succes- ifgn rinj[»- 

sive stages of iron rings.^ The first ring is in contact first insptro 

with the Magnet itself : the second is suspended to St'Jhro^h 



attractive influence of the Magnet is thus transmitted upon the 
through a succession of different rings, so as to keep *^<^*®"- 
suspended several which are a good way removed from itsel£ 
So the influence of the Qods is exerted directly and immediately 
upon Homer : through him, it passes by a second stage to you : 
through him and you, it passes by a third stage to those auditors 
whom you so powerfully affect and delight, becoming however 
comparatively enfeebled at each stage of transition. 

The passage and comparison here given by Sokrates — remark- 
able as an early description of the working of the __ , 
Magnet — forms the central point or kernel of the risonfonns 
dialogue called Ion. It is an expansion of a judg- JJ^fe^Jf *Se 

ment delivered by Sokrates himself in his Apology to dialogue, it 

'' _ , * , 18 an expan- 

the Bikasts, and it is repeated m more than one place don of a 

by Plato.« Sokrates declares in his Apology that he i^^^d^by 
had applied his testing cross-examination to several ^^^*^*" 
excellent poets ; and that finding them unable to give 
any rational account of their own compositions, he concluded 
that they composed without any wisdom of their own, under the 
same inspiration as prophets and declarers of oracles. In the 
dialogue before us, this thought is strikingly illustrated and 
amplified. 

The contrast between systematic, professional, procedure, de- 
liberately taught and consciously acquired, capable Platonic an- 
of being defended at every step by appeal to intel- systematic 
ligible rules founded upon scientific theory, and gTyJ^JJh 
enabling the person so qualified to impart his quali- ed from nn- 
fication to others— and a different procedure purely ShlchUtSr 
impulsive and unthinking, whereby the agent, having Jj^l**^®'^ 
in his mind a conception of the end aimed at, proceeds tine, or 
from one intermediate step to another, without know- JJJ^iJ^by 
ing why he does so or how he has come to do so, and the Gods. 

I Plato, Ion, 683 D-E. 

3 Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 22 D ; Plato, M«ion« p. 09 D. 

2—9 
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^arieties of without being able to explain his practice if ques- 
ffood^ tioned or to impart it to others — this contrast is a 
°**^ favourite one with Plato. The last-mentioned pro- 

cedure — ^the unphilosophical or irrational — he conceives under 
different aspects : sometimes as a blind routine or insensibly ac- 
quired habit,^ sometimes as a stimulus applied from without by 
some God, superseding the reason of the individual Such a con- 
dition Plato calls madness, and he considers those under it as 
persons out of their senses. But he recognises different varieties 
of madness, according to the God from whom it came : the bad 
madness was a disastrous visitation and distemper — ^the good 
madness was a privilege and blessing, an inspiration superior to 
human reason. Among these privileged madmen he reckoned 
prophets and poets ; another variety under the same genus, is, 
that mental love, between a well-trained adult, and a beautiful, 
intelligent, youth, which he regards as the most exalted of all 
human emotions.' In the Ion, this idea of a privileged madness 
— ^inspiration from the Gods superseding reason — ^is applied not 
only to the poet, but also to the rhapsode who recites the poem, 
and even to the auditors whom he addresses. The poet receives 
the inspiration directly from the Gods : he inoculates the rhap- 
sode with it, who again inoculates the auditors — ^the fervour is, 
at each successive communication, diminished. The auditor 
represents the last of the rings ; held in suspension, through the 
intermediate agency of other rings, by the inherent force of the 
magnet' 

We must remember, that privileged communications from the 
Special in- Ckxis to men, and special persons recipient thereof, 
«P»ratioii were acknowledged and witnessed everywhere as a 
OodBwas constant phenomenon of Grecian life. There were 
tartta^re- ^^* ^^^ numerous oracular temples, which every one 

clan life. could visit to ask questions in matters of doubt— but 

Priyileffed 

commmiicar alflo favoured persons who had received from the 

^eGoSTto ^^*^^ *^® ^^^ ^^ predicting the future, of interpreting 
Sokrates^ omens, of determining the good or bad indications 

1 Plato, Pluedon, 82 A ; Gorgias, 463 about Eros,_pp. 244-245-249 D. 
A, 465 A. ^ 3 Plato, Ion, 535 E. oSrof <<mv h 

' This doctrine is set forth at length tfeari^? ritv BaxTuXiuv 6 ecrxarof .... 

by Sokrat^ in the Platonic Phaedrus, 6 Si fiicrot av 6 pa^y6bf col vTOKpcriis, 

in the second discourse of Sokrates h Si irpwros , avrhs 6 votiji^. 
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furnished by animals sacrificed.* In every town or hisfinnbe- 
yi]l3ge— or wherever any body of men were assembled ^^ ^ *"* 
— ^there were always persons who prophesied or delivered oracles, 
and to whom special revelations were believed to be vouchsafed, 
during periods of anxiety. No one was more funiliar with this 
fact than the Sokratic disciples : for Sokrates himself had perhaps 
a greater number of special communications from the Gods than 
any man of his age : his divine sign having begun when he was 
a child, and continuing to move him frequently, even upon small 
matters, until his death : though the revelations were for the 
most part negative, not affirmative — telling him often what was 
not to be done — seldom what was to be done — resembling in this 
respect his own dialogues with other persons. Moreover Sokrates 
inculcated upon his friends emphatically, that they ought to have 
constant recourse to prophecy : that none but impious men 
neglected to do so : that the benevolence of the Qods was no- 
where more conspicuous than in their furnishing such special 
revelations and warnings, to persons whom they fiEivoured : that 
the Gods administered the affairs of the world partly upon 
principles of r^ular sequence, so that men by diligent study 
might learn what they were to expect, — ^but 'partly also, and by 
design, in a nwuiner irregular and undecypherable, such that it 
could not be fathomed by any human study, and could not be 
understood except through direct and special revelation from 
themselves.' 

Here, as well as elsewhere, Plato places inspiration, both of the 
prophet and the poet, in marked contrast with reason Condition of 
and intelligence. Reason is supposed to be for the Sjij^?^!^ 
time withdrawn or abolished, and inspiration is intro- waaon is for 

^ Not only the xpijc/uMAbyoi, /xai^ei?, *A.KKov fiavriv SOiiKtv aya{ ocaepyof 

oracular temples, Ac, are often men^ 'Jin6kXuv. 

tloned in Herodotus, Thucydides, iyvia 5* avSpi koxov riikiOtv ipx^ 

Xenophon, d^., but Anstotle also re> uxvov^ Ac 

cognises ot wfu^oXifirrot KoX tfetf\i|irTot ^Tnese views of Sokrates are de- 

ru¥ av0ottwt»¥f t iriirvoif SauLftovCov rivh^ clared in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, 

w<nrep ip0ov<na^ovTt^, as a real and i. 1. 6-10 ; L 4, 2-18 ; iv. 8, 12. 

known class of persons. See Ethic. It is plain from Xenophon (Mem. L 

Eudem. L p. 1214, a. 23 ; Ethic Ma«;na, 1, 8) that many persons were offended 

iL P- 1207, D. 8. with Sokrates because they beUeved-- 

The jtoyri? is a recognised profession, or at least because he affirmed— that 

the gift of Apollo, not merely according he received more numerous and special 

to Homer, but according to Solon revelations from Uie Oods than any 

(Frag. zi. 62, Schn.) : one else. 



dBBwl 1i|]rtte Godi 
ifind (prophet or poet) 




'!< 



0^ to ft dinUcd, CBfecUed. dirtoHpcnd, oGMiiliaA of Ife i^ 
IJUiniif , the gift of poetij ii coBfcDed I7 Oe Godi vpon tiie 
inlienar neB^aB ve see l^the cne of Ty wrifh i i m h om 
pean dbofvs v^ ttii It v the Qods aloM who vtter tne 
poetrj Unoog^ dK oqgHi of a penoB kiBidf thonmi^ 



It is Ona ttat FlalD^ aelliiig befoR kiBidf ft pneeB of ajBte- 



laqripg down mnregMl princi^ei and dedhagjag 
gj^ ^ ^ l * quenees from dienk— opaUe of being oonoiBlentfy 
applied, deagnedlj tao^it^ and deieBded aguaat ob- 
jectiona— ennmeiatea die TaiiooB mental eonditiona 
opposed to it^ and lanks impinlion as one of them. Litfaiadia- 
logne, Sokiatea seeks to prove that die soeeessof lanaaariiap- 
sode depends upon bis being oat of his mind or inq^ied. But 
Ion does not aeeept the compliment : /oa. — Yon speak weD, So- 
kiates ; but I should be siir]^iBed if yon ^oke weU enong|i to 
czeate in me the new canviction, that I am possesse d and mad 
when I eulogize Homer. I do not think that 70a would even 
jToonelf say so, if joa heard me diacoorse on the sabject* 

8okr. — Bat Ebmer talks upon all subjects^ Upon which of 
BoBcrtelks them can joa discourse t /oa. — Upon alL Sobr. — 
^SaSUSa ^^^ surely upon such as belong to spedal arts, pro- 
cemptUtA CesnonsL Each portion of the matter d knowledge is 
^^^Smr included under some special art, and is known through 
So^Sani ^^^ '^ ^y those who possess it Thus, you and I, 
Bfasfwodic both of us, know the number of our fingers; we know 
totto pr^ 1^ through the same art, which both of ns possess — 
^i**^^ the arithmeticaL But Homer talks of matters be- 

1 PiatOj TinMBOs, 71 K uc«a>br 6i ^ Compare Plato, Menoii,^ pp. 80-100. 

MMnwitr^ Ba mc w o«3cl« yip crrovf Arvovoi putp «Ai|#4 K« wokki. Ivmm. M 
i^wrrrai ^mrrucSif iv9iov ttax ik^Bovi, ovMr mv kgyoin. Compare Plato» 
iAA' 4 ««^' tvvcy riiv ri|f ^pori|a««K LegK.iy.719. 

:;afjlUjSXJWEt.'^ * "" .rUto.I«n.6«E. 
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longing to many different, arts or occupations, that of the phy- 
sician, the charioteer, the fisherman, &c. You cannot know 
these ; since you do not belong to any of these professions, but 
are a rhapsode. Describe to me what are the matters included 
in the rhapsodic art. The rhapsodic art is one art by itself, dis- 
tinct from the medical and others : it cannot know every thing ; 
tell me what matters come under its special province.* Ion. — 
The rhapsodic art does not know what belongs to any one of the 
other special arts : but that of which it takes cognizance, and 
that which I know, is, what is becoming and suitable to each 
variety of character described by Homer : to a man or woman — 
to a freeman or slave — to the commander who gives orders or to 
the subordinate who obeys them, &c This is what belongs to 
the peculiar province of the rhapsode to appreciate and under- 
stand.^ SoJcr, — Will the rhapsode know what is suitable for the 
commander of a ship to say to his seamen, during a dangerous 
storm, better than the pilot ? Will the rhapsode know what is 
suitable for one who gives directions about the treatment of a 
sick man, better than the physician ? Will the rhapsode know 
what is suitable to be said by the herdsman when the cattle are 
savage and distracted, or to the female slaves when busy in spin- 
ning ? Ion, — No : the rhapsode will not know these things so well 
as the pilot, the physician, the grazier, the mistress, &c.' Sokr. 
— ^WiU the rhapsode know what is suitable for the military com- 
mander to say, when he is exhorting his soldiers 1 Ion, — Yes : 
the rhapsode will know this well : at least I know it welL 

Sokr, — Perhaps, Ion, you are not merely a rhapsode, but possess 
also the competence for being a general If you know ^e »*aip- 
matters belonging to military command, do you know not know 
them in your capacity of general, or in your capacity JS^Jrg, 
of rhapsode 1 Ion. — I think there is no difference. ^"^*^ft® 
Sckr, — How say you 1 Do you affirm that the rhap- pilot, phy- 
sodic art, and the strategic art, are one? Ion, — I ^^i^ 
think they are one. SoJcr, — Then whosoever is a good ^t he 
rhapsode, is also a good general 1 Ion, — Unquestion- business of 
ably. iSoAr.— And of course, whoever is a good general, SdlsooS* 

1 Plato, Ion, &38-689. wapi roi^ oAXevf avBpttirow, 689 B. 

•Plato, Ion, 640 A. & t« pa«/ry5<p , pi^^ j^n ^ 5.(3. 
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P^J*to^ isalfloagoodrliapeodel Jan.— No: I do not tIdnkthiuL 
soldiers, Sokr, — But you do maintain, that whoeoeve^ is a good 
l2iJSf it rhapsode, is also a good general 1 Jon.— Decidedly.' 
^m Sokr. — ^You are yourself the best rhapsode in (keece ? 

Ion, — By far. Sokr. — ^Are you then also the best 
general in Greece? Ion, — Certainly I am, Sokiates: and that 
too, by having learnt it from Horner.^ 

After putting a question or two, not very forcible, to ask how 
it happens that Ion, being an excellent general, does not obtain a 
military appointment from Athens, Sparta, or some other city, 
Sokrates winds up the dialogue as follows : — 

Well, Ion, if it be really true that you possess a rational and 
Condnsioii. ii^telligent competence to illustrate the beauties of 
Ion ex- Homer, you wrong and deceive me, because after pro^ 

Homer, not mifling to deliver to me a fine discourse about Homer, 

im^lSlffe y^^ ^"^ ^^^ ®^®^ comply with my preliminary en- 
of whf^e treaty — that you will first tell me what those matters 
Si^eSi- ^ are, on which your superiority bears. You twist 
spiiation. every way like Proteus, imtil at last you slip through 
my fingers and appear as a general If your powers of expound- 
ing Homer depend on art and intelligence, you are a wrong-doer 
and deceiver, for not fulfiling your promise to me. But you are 
not chargeable with wrong, if the fact be as I say ; that is, if you 
know nothing about Homer, but are only able to discourse upon 
him finely and abundantly, through a divine inspiration vdth 
which you are possessed by him. Choose whether you wish me 
to regard you as a promise-breaker, or as a divine man. Ion, — I 
choose the last : it is much better to be regarded as a divine 
man.' 



It seems strange to read such language put into Ion's mouth 
The^ene- (we are not warranted in regarding it as what any 
5Jj^ rhapsode ever did say), as the affirmation — that every 

nsnally pos- good rhapsode was also a good general, and that he 

1 Plato, Ion, 540 D — 541 B. xanxofJitvo^ tf 'Ofiripov jiiiiiv ct5*K 

S Plato, Ion, 541 E — 542 A. tl yJkv -noKka koX icoAd Aeyeif irepl rov iroii|ToO, 

oAt)^ Aeyeiy, ws t«x»^ '^°^*- <""i(m)^Tj tii<rir«p •y** eZirov trepl orou, oviei' aSueet* • 

olof re el 'Oy.i\pov eratvetf, dSiiceif . . . cAou ovv^ itortptL fiotiKu vofiC^ta^ax v^' 

<l Si fill rcxi'i'cbf cl, dAAd $(i(f fioipif tifiuv aSiKos ai^p tlvai ^ 0cu>f . 
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had become the best of generals simply through com- sewed no 

plete acquaintaiice with Homer. But this is only a experience 

caricature of a sentiment largely prevalent at Athens, ^^ t^e^ 

according to which the works of the poets, especially jKiJf^'^^ 

the Homeric poems, were supposed to be a mine of the great 

varied instruction, and were taught as such to youth.^ RaAo^view 

In Greece, the generfd was not often required (except of the poeL 
f^ _ . ftg pretend* 

at Sparta, and not always even there) to possess pro- ing to know 

fessional experience.* Sokrates, in one of the Xeno- ^^^^tS^' 
phontic conversations, tries to persuade Nikomachides, knowing 
a practised soldier (who had failed in getting himself '***""'^* 
elected general, because a successful Chor^gus had been preferred 
to him), how much the qualities of an effective Chor^us coin- 
cided with those of an effective general' The poet Sophokles 
was named by the Athenians one of the generals of the very im- 
portant armament for reconquering Samos : though Perikles, one 
of his colleagues, as well as his contemporary Ion of Chios, de- 
clared that he was an excellent poet, but knew nothing of 
generalship.* Plato frequently seeks to make it evident how 
little the qualities required for governing numbers, either civil 
or military, were made matter of professional study or special 
teaching. The picture of Homer conveyed in the tenth book of 
the Platonic Republic is, that of a man who pretends to know 

1 Aristophan. Ban», 1032. twvmv ot wKtl<mi avrooxcdio^ovcrty. 

Also iii. 5. 24. 

'OpittvK fitv yflLp TcAeraf 6' rifiZv Kari- Compare, respecting the generals, 

Ui^t ^6vbiv r' OLirix^aBat. the striking lines of Euripides. 

Movo-oiof £' i^tucttrtii re v6<nov kox Androm. 698, and the encomium of 

XPvo'i^vK* 'HorioJoc ii ^ ^ Gicero (Academ. Prior. 2, 1) respecting 

Trii ipyaaCa^, Kopniav utpa^^ apSrom ' o the Quickness and facility with which 

it tfei<K 'Ofiripov Lucullus made himself an excellent 

'Afrb Tov Ti/mnv koI kXco? ia~xjtVt vi^^v general. 

rovS', on xp^irr' iSiSaie, s Xen. Mem. iii. 4, especially iii. 

Ta^cK, dperaf , oirXioreif avipiov ; . . . . 4, 6, where Nikomachides asks with 

'AAA* oAAovf TOi ttoAAovs ayaBov^ (c5i- Surprise, Acyei? <rv, St SwKparef, wf tov 
ia^ev), &v ^v Koi Aa/xaxof ^pws. avrov avjpoc e<rTt. x^PVy^^*' ^^ KoXStt koX 

arparriyelv ; 

See these views combated by Plato, * See the very cnrions extract from 
Bepubl. X. 599-600-6(X} £. the contemporary Ion of Chios, in 
The exaggerated pretension here Athenseus, xiii. 604. Aristophanes of 
ascribed to Ion makes him look con- Byzantium says that the appointment 
temptible— like the sentiment ascribed of Sophokles to this military function 
to mm, 535 E, " If I make the auditors (about b.c. 440) arose from the extra- 
weep, I myself shall laugh and pocket ordinary popularity of his tragedy 
mone^," &c. Antigond, exhibited a little time be- 

3Xenoph. Memor. iii. 5, 21, in the fore. See Boeckh's valuable 'Disser- 

conversation between the younger tation on the Antigond,' appended to 

Perikles and Sokrates — ritv 6k arrpa- his edition thereof, pp. 121-124. 
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everjrthing, but really knows nothing : an imitative artist, re- 
moved by two stages from truth and reality, — ^who gives tlie 
shadows of shadows, resembling only enough to satisfy an 
ignorant crowd. This is the picture there presented of poets 
generally, and of Homer as the best among them. The rhapsode 
Ion is here brought under the same category as the poet Homer, 
whom he has by heart and recites. The whole field of know- 
ledge is assumed to be distributed among various specialties, not 
one of which either of the two can claim. Accordingly, both of 
them under the mask of imiversal knowledge, conceal the reality 
of universal ignorance. 

Ion is willing enough (as he promises) to exhibit before So- 
Kno ledm ^^^s one of his eloquent discourses upon Homer, 
opposed to ' But Sokrates never permits him to arrive at it : 
j5j^^" arresting him always by preliminary questions, and 
jJ|t*M>jfc requiring him to furnish an intelligible description of 
^^ * the matter which his discourse is intended to embrace, 
and thus to distinguish it from other matters left untouched. A 
man who cannot comply with this requisition, — ^who cannot (to 
repeat what I said in a previous chapter) stand a Sokratic cross- 
examination on the subject — possesses no rational intelligence of 
his own proceedings : no art, science, knowledge, system, or 
method. If as a practitioner he executes well what he promises 
(which is often the case), and attains success — he does so either 
by blind imitation of some master, or else under the stimulus 
and guidance of some agency foreign to himseK — of the Gods or 
Fortune. 

This ia the Platonic point of view; developed in several 
different ways and different dialogues, but hardly anywhere 
more conspicuously than in the Ion. 

I have observed that in this dialogue, Ion is anxious to embark 
Illustration ^^ ^^ eloquent expository discourse, but Sokrates 
of Plato's will not allow him to begin : requiring as a pre- 
spectS^the liminary stage that certain preliminary difficulties 
^^IJ^^ shall be first cleared up. Here we have an illustra- 
geometrical tion -of Plato's doctrine, to which I adverted in a 
former chapter,^ — that no written geometrical treatise 

1 Chap. TiiL p. 35a. 
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cotdd impart a knowledge of geometry to one ignorant thereof! 
The geometrical writer begins by laying down a string of de- 
finitions and axioms; and then strikes out boldly in demon- 
strating his theorems. But Plato would refuse him the liberty 
of striking out, until he should have cleared up the preliminary 
difficulties about the definitions and axioms themselves. This 
the geometrical treatise does not even attempt^ 

1 Compare Plato, Republic, tL 610 C ; viL 6S8 C-D 
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CHAPTER XVnL 

LACHES. 

The main substance of this dialogue consists of a discussion, 
carried on by Sokrates with Nikias and Lach^ respecting 
Courage. Eacli of the two latter proposes an explanation of 
Courage : Sokrat^ criticises both of them, and reduces each to 
a confessed contradiction. 
The discussion is invited, or at least dramatically introduced, 
by two elderly men — Lysimachus, son of Aristeides 
JbcU^P^ the Just,—and Melesias son of Thucydides the rival 
soMoftSSe of Perikles. Lysimachus and Melesias, confessing 
WheSerit with shame that they are inferior to their fathers, 
Siattwo because their education has been neglected, wish to 
young men guard against the same misfortune in the case of their 
receiTB own sons : respecting the education of whom, they 

IfS^r"*™ ^^ ^® advice of Nikias and Lach^. The question 

of arms. tums especially upon the propriety of causing their 
Nikias and ^ • i r j. r • a 

Lach^ sons to receive lessons from a master of arms just 

opMoiL ^^^^ ^ vogue. Nikias and Lach^ both of them not 
merely distinguished citizens but also commanders of 
Athenian armies, are assumed to be well qualified to give advice. 
Accordingly they deliver their opinions : Nikias approving such 
lessons as beneficial, in exalting the courage of a young man, 
and rendering him effective on the field of battle : while Laches 
takes an opposite view, disparages the masters of arms as being 
no soldiers, and adds that they are despised by the Lacedae- 
monians, to whose authority on military matters general de- 
ference was paid in Greece.* Sokrates,— <x)mmended greatly by 

1 Plato. Lacbds, 182-183. 
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Nikias for his acuteness and sagacity, by Laches for his courage 
in the battle of Delium, — ^is invited to take part in the consulta- 
tion. Being younger than both, he waits till they have delivered 
their opinions, and is then called upon to declare with which of 
the two his own judgment will concur.^ 

Sokr. — ^The question must not be determined by a plurality of 
votes, but by superiority of knowledge.* If we were sokmtes is 
debating about the proper gymnastic discipline for ^SmWa 
these young men, we should consult a known artist opinion. He 
or professional trainer, or at least some one who had the^int * 
gone through a course of teaching and practice under ?"{y^^ 
the trainer. The first thing to be enquired therefore withoat a 
is^ whether, in reference to the point now under dis- SJSJS^^ 
cussion, there be any one of us professionally or tech- J^dge. 
nically competent, who has studied under good masters, and has 
proved his own competence as a master by producing well- 
trained pupils. The next thing is, to understand clearly what it 
is, with reference to which such competence is required.' 
NUcias, — Surely the point before us is, whether it be wise to put 
these young men under the lessons of the , master of arms 1 
That is what we want to know. Sokr, — Doubtless it is : but that 
is only one particular branch of a wider and more comprehensive 
enquiry. When you are considering whether a particular oint- 
ment is good for your eyes, it is your eyes, and their general 
benefit, which form the subject of investigation — not the ointment 
simply. The person to assist you will be, he who understands 
professionally the general treatment of the eyes. So in this case, 
you are enquiring whether lessons in arms will be improving for 
the minds and character of your sons. Look out therefore for 
some one who is professionally competent, from having studied 
under good masters, in regard to the general treatment of the 
mind.* Ladies. — But there are various persons who, mthout 
ever having studied under masters, possess greater technical com- 

1 Plato, Lachfis, 184 D. 2 piato. Laches, 184 E. eirnTT^^u ttl 

Nikias is made to say that Sokrates KpCveaBai oAX' ov wkrjOei rb iidKKov «eaAws 

has recently recommended to him icpi0no-eo-9ai. 

Damon, as a teacher of iiovaiKr^ to his 3 Plato, Lachds, 185 C. 

sons, and that Damon had proved an < Plato, Lachds, 185 E. cI ti« nuMv 

admirable teacher as well as companion Tcxvi«eo« ircpl ^vx^c 6«pav€iav,^K<ix oTo? 

(180 D). Damon is mentioned by Plato re «eaAw« tout© dcpairevo-ot, Kal ot«|» Si6a- 

generally with much eulogy. <r#taAoi ayoBol ye-yocao-i, toOto (TfCcirTcoi'. 
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petence tlian otlieFB who have so studied. 86tr, — lliere mre mcii 
peiBoiiB : but you will nerer bdieve it upon tiieir own aaBaimoe, 
unless they can show yon some good apedal work acCaaUy per- 
formed by t]iem8elTe& 

Sokr. — Now then, Lysimachns, sinee yon hsYe invited LachSs 
Xboae who ^^ Nildss, as wdl as me, to advise yon on the means 
J^JJj*" of most effectively improving tiie mind of yoor son, it 
most bc^in is for ns to show you that we possess eompetent pio- 
S£^^ fessional skill respecting the treatment of the youth- 
PJ*«J« fal mind. We must dedare to you who are the 
SoiaStn masters from whom we have leamt, and we must 
^ll^^Z»eoak- pi^^e their qualification& Or if we have had no 
P^^^'^'^ masters, we must demonstrate to you our own com- 
petence by citing cases of individuals, whom we have snooessfnlly 
trained, and who have become incontestably good under our care. 
If we can fulfil neither of these two conditions, we ought to confess 
our incompetence and decline advising you. We must not begin 
to try our hands upon so precious a subject as the son of a friend, 
at the hazard of doing him more harm than good.^ 

As to myself I frankly confess that I have neither had any 
master to impart to me such competence, nor have I been able to 
acquire it by my own efforts. I am not rich enough to pay the 
Sophists, who profess to teach it But as to Nikias and Lach^ 
they are both older and richer than I am : so that they may well 
have learnt it frx)m others, or acquired it for themselves. They 
must be thoroughly satisfied of their own knowledge on the work 
of education ; otherwise they would hardly have given such con- 
fident opinions, pronouncing what pursuits are good or bad for 
youth. For my part, I trust them implicitly : the only thing 
which surprises me, is, that they dissent from each other.' It is 
for you therefore, Lysimachus, to ask Nikias and Lach^ — ^Who 
have been their masters ? Who have been their fellow-pupils 1 
If they have been their own masters, what proof can they pro- 
duce of previous success in teaching, and what examples can they 
cite of pupils whom they have converted from bad to good ? • 

1 Plato, Lachte, 186 B. _ pStv, ci /irj avrotf iwCirrtvov tKotrnt ctM- 

2 Plato, Lachds, 186 C-D. SoKOvat, vtu. ra iiiv o^v oAAa, ^Y*'y* tovtocc 
iia ftoi Bwaroi tlvoL watStvavx av$puwov • wurrrvta, on 6i Sia/^pta^v aWiiiiiotp, 
ov yip eiy irorc aStSti awt^aivovro irtpi iBav/Matra. 

iniTrfi*vpM.T*»v viif xf"l^^^^ ^* '^'^ vonf > Plato, Lachds, 186*187. 
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Nikias, — I knew from the beginning that we should both of us 

fall under the cross-examination of Sokrates, and be „,^, 

. _ ^. -r-i Nikiasand 

compelled to give account of our past lives. For my Lachds sub 

part, I have already gone through this scrutiny JJ^^]^ 

before, and am not averse to undergo it again. ?|2^^y 

Laches. — ^And I, though I have never experienced it 

before, shall willingly submit to learn from Sokrates, whom I 

know to be a man thoroughly courageous and honest in his 

actions. I hate men whose lives are inconsistent with their 

talk.^ — ^Thus speak both of them. 



This portion of the dialogue, which forms a sort of preamble to 

the main discussion, brings out forcibly some of the ^^ ^^ 

Platonic points of view. We have seen it laid down them give 

in the Kriton — ^That in questions about right and oShandJ 

wrong, good and evil, &c, we ought not to trust the JJ^gT^"* 

decision of the Many, but only that of the One Wise feelings on 

Man. Here we learn something about the criteria by JaM^^s^ 

which this One man may be known. He must be Urates re- 

'' quires that 

one who has gone through a regular training under the Question 
some master approved in ethical or educational ^JiSiaSsed, 
teaching : or, if he cannot produce such a certificate, ^,^^** 
he must at least cite sufficient examples of men whom a branch of 
he has taught well himself. This is the Sokratic education. 
comparison, assimilating the general art of living well to the 
requirements of a special profession, which a man must learn 
through express teaching, from a master who has proved his 
ability, and through conscious application of his own. Nikias 
and Lach^ give their opinions offhand and confidently, upon the 
question whether lessons from the master of arms be profitable 
to youth or not. Plato, on the contrary, speaking through 
Solvates, points out that this ia only one branch of the more 
comprehensive question as to education generally — "What are 
the qualities and habits proper to be imparted to youth by 
training ? What is the proper treatment of the mind ? No one 

1 Plato, Lachte, 188. by Cicero out of one of the Latin comic 

** Ego odi homines icnavft operft et writers. 
philoaophA sententift," is a line dted 
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is competent to dedde the special question, except he who has 
professionally studied the treatment of the mind." To deal with 
the special question, without such preliminary general prepara- 
tion, involves rash and unverified assumptions, which render 
any opinion so given dangerous to act upon. Such is the judg- 
ment of the Platonic Sokrates, insisting on the necessity of 
taldng up ethical questions in their most comprehensive aspect. 
Consequent upon this preamble, we should expect that Lachte 
Appeal of and NiJdas would be made to cite the names of those 
^jj[j2*.*^ who had been their masters ; or to produce some 
o^w^^ examples of persons effectively taught by themselves. 
UuL This This would bring us a step nearer to that One Wise 
J^^°e^e«f Man— often darkly indicated, but nowhere named or 
identified, brought into daylight — ^&om whom alone we can 
receive a trustworthy judgment But here, as in the Ejiton and 
so many other Platonic dialogues, we get only a Pisgah view of 
our promised adviser — nothing more. The discussion takes a 
different turn. 



Sokr. — " We will pursue a line of enquiry which conducts to 
the same result, and which starts even more decidedly 
imow what &om the beginning.^ We are called upon to advise 
b^orowe ^7 what means virtue can be imparted to these 
giTe an youths, 80 as to make them better men. Of course 
education, tlus implies that we know what virtue is : otherwise 
wSfe 'i* * ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ &^^ advice as to the means of acquiring 
tooiarge a it ? Laches, — ^We could give no advice at alL Sokr, 
We will en- — ^We affirm ourselves therefore to know what virtue 
oS^bmS* is? Laches.— We do. 5oAt. — Since therefore we 
of Tirtne— know, we can farther declare what it is.' Laches, — 

^^* Of course we can. Sokr, — Still, we will not at once 
enquire as to the whole of virtue, which might be an arduous 
task, but as to a part of it — Courage : that part to which the 
lessons of the master of arms are supposed to tend. We will 

1 I^to, Lachte, 189 EL koI ^ T0ia5e & Aax^f > ^'^itfof' avrb (rqr^aprr^ii'^ o, re 
<ric^i« cU ravrhv j^^pci, <rxc8by Si rt cat i<m. ^ ^a^iJkv ficv-roc. Ovkovi' o yc^to'iMr, 
^uUAof c^ opx^f cii) O.V. K&y ctvotfuy dijvov, ri fort. UMf yap 

2 Plato, Lachte, 190 C. ^ofU^ opo, ov; 
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first enquire wliat courage is : after tliat has been determined, 
we will then consider how it can best be imparted to these 
youths.** 

" Try then if you can tell me, Lach^ what courage is. Laches, 
— There is no difficulty in telling you that. Whoever keeps his 
place in the rank, repels the enemy, and does not run away, is a 
courageous man.** ^ 

Here is the same error in replying, as was cc Jimitted by Euthy- 
phron when asked. What is the Holy? and by Hippias Qoestioxi, 
about the Beautiful One particular case of courage- ^Jj^^j 
ous behaviour, among many, is indicated, as if it were Lachds an- 
an explanation of the whole : but the general feature J^ one 
common to all acts of courage is not declared. So- SaSfest'^^ 
krates points out that men are courageous, not merely caaeof coa- 
among hoplites who keep their rank and fight, but t^of not 
also among the Scythian horsemen who fight while Sj^Snif ex- 
running away ; others also are courageous against pianation. 
disease, poverty, political adversity, pain and fear of every sort ; 
others moreover, against desires and pleasures. What is the 
common attribute which in all these cases constitutes Courage 1 
If you asked me what is quickness— common to all those cases 
when a man runs, speaks, plays, learns, &c, quickly— I should 
tell you that it was that which accomplished much in a little 
time. Tell me in like manner, what is the common fact or attri- 
bute pervading all cases of courage ? 

Lach^ at first does not understand the question : ^ and So- 
krates elucidates it by giving the parallel explanation of quick- 
ness. Here, as elsewhere, Plato takes great pains to impress the 
conception in its full generality, and he seems to have found dif- 
ficulty in making others follow him. 

Lach^ then gives a general definition of courage. It is a sort 

of endurance of the mind. ' o^^^^a « 

Second an- 

Surely not aW endurance (rejoins Sokrates)? You s^er. Cou- 
admit that courage is a fine and honourable thin'' S^duxwoe 



1 Plato, Laches, 190 D-E. iySotCav ovrwv eia-eiv, rt« oZ<ra Svvofuf if 

2 Plato, Lach^. 191-192. ^ av-ni iv »<5o»^ koX i» kvim cat ^i^ anaatv 
iraAii^ oSk ircipai tltnlv iof^ptiav vftU' oU H/r o^ iK^Ofttv avn^y ctrot, imtr' 

roy, Ti Of iv ira<ri rovrotv rovrtfv c<rrtK. aviotia KfKKjirai. 

rj ovirw KaTOfuivBaivtii h Kiyn ; LaehSt. « Plato, lach^S, 192 B. Koprtfica ns 

Ov vow Ti. . . . Sokr, mtpw 611 rqy rqv ^x^^* 
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^gj^J^d. But endurance without intelligence is hurtful and dis- 
points out honourable : it cannot therefore be courage. Onlj 
SiwtavagSo intelligentendurance, therefore, can be courage. And 
andin«»r- then what IB meant by intelligent? Intelligent— of 
durance is what— or to what end ? A man, who endures the 
''^uiaget^' loss of money, understanding well that he will theieby 
even inteili- gain a larger sum, is he courageous? No. He who 
£oe is'not^ endures fighting, knowing that he has superior sldll^ 
*^^^mee. numbers, and all other advantages on his side, mani- 
fests more of intelligent endurance, than his adversary 
who knows that he has all these advantages against him, yet who 
nevertheless endures fighting. Nevertheless this latter is the most 
courageous of the two. ^ Unintelligent endurance is in this case 
courage : but imintelligent endurance was acknowledged to be 
bad and hurtful, and courage to be a fine thing. We have en- 
tangled ourselves in a contradiction. We must at least show our 
own courage, by enduring until we can get right For my part 
(replies Lach^) I am quite prepared for such endurance. I am 
piqued and angry that I cannot express what I conceive. I seem 
to have in my mind clearly what courage is : but it escapes me 
somehow or other, when I try to put it in words.' 

Sokrates now asks aid from Nikias. Nihias, — My explana- 
tion of courage is, that it is a sort of knowledge or intelligence. 
Sokr, — But what sort of intelligence? Not certainly intelligence 
of piping or playing the harp. Intelligence of whati 

Nikias. — Courage is intelligence of things terrible, and things 
Confusion ^^* terrible, both in war and in all other conjunc- 
New answer tures. Loches, — What nonsense ! Courage is a thing 
Hildas. ^ou- totally apart from knowledge or intelligence.' The 
Tlntoir^^ physician knows best what is terrible, and what is not 
^ence^-the terrible, in reference to disease : the husbandman, in 
S*things^ reference to agriculture. But they are not for that 
t«"ibieand reason courageous. Nikias, — They are not; but 
Objections neither do they know what is terrible, or what is 
of LachSs. j^q|. terrible. Physicians can predict the result of a 



1 Plato, LachSs, 192 p-E. ii^p^ytfUK > Plato, Lachds, 193 C, 194 B. 

Koprtpla . .. ISbtfitv 8rj, ^ «tf ri ^fio- ' Plato, Lachte, 195 A. r^r TMr 

vifUK ' t) 1) eif awcurra koX rd luyaXa cat itwStv kox $appaXiwv cir«mfjuii}K col cr 

TO. a-fUKpa ; wokiiu^ col €V rots oAXotv airaatv. 
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patient's case : they can tell what may cure him, or what will 
kill him. But whether it be better for him to die or to recover 
— that they do not know, and cannot tell him. To some persons, 
death is a less evil than life :— defeat, than victory: — loss of 
wealth, than gain. None except the person who can discriminate 
these cases, knows what is really terrible and what is not so. He 
alone is really courageous. ^ Laches, — ^Where is there any such 
man? It can be only some Qod. Nikias feels himself in a 
puzzle, and instead of confessing it frankly as I have done, he is 
trying to help himself out by evasions more fit for a pleader 
before the Dikastery. ' 

Sokr. — ^You do not admit, then, Nikias, that lions, tigers, boars, 
&c., and such animals, are courageous ? Nikias, — No : Questions of 
they are without fear — simply from not knowing the ^aSasf * it 
danger — like children : but they are not courageous, is only fa. 
though most people call them so. I may call them n'S^paltor 
bold, but I reserve the epithet courageous for the in- P^^*» 
telligent. Laches, — See how Nikias strips those, whom terrible, 
every one admits to be courageous, of this honourable o^ce'of fn- 
appellation ! Nikias,— -^ot altogether. Laches : I ad- "^'^JJ^ 
mit you, and Lamachus, and many other Athenians, had mthoat 
to be courageous, and of course therefore intelligent. of*^af^r* 
Laches. — I feel the compliment : but such subtle dis- present, 
tinctions befit a Sophist rather than a general in high command.' 
Sokr. — The highest measure of intelligence befits one in the 
highest command. What you have said, Nikias, deserves careful 
examination. You remember that in taking up the investigation 
of courage, we reckoned it only as a portion of virtue : you are 
aware that there are other portions of virtue, such as justice, 
temperance, and the like. Now you define courage to be, intelli- 
gence of what is terrible or not terrible : of that which causes 

LaeMs — '0« arona \eyei ! — ^X<^P^^ ^^ *^^ KoiirjirutaBaL rj avSpl hv ^ ir6\t« d^toi 

<ro^ta eVrii/ avSptiw. avTi)$ irpoiorayot. 

It appears from two other passages Assuredly the distinctions which 

(196 E, and 198 B) that 9ap^aXeo$ here Plato puts into the mouth of Nikias 

is simply^the n^ation of Stivh^t ai)d are nowise more subtle than those 

cannot be translated by any affirmative which he is perpetually putting into 

word. the mouth ox Sokrates. He cannot 

1 Plato. Lachds. 195-196. *>«« ™«*n ^ distinguish the Spphiste 

9i>i»f» T«»KA„ 1 Ail IX 'rom Sokrates, but to distmguish the 

I «^ • I'^ u! • 2! ®* . . . dialectic talkers, including toth one 

^ » Plato, Lachfis, 197. Kat ydp »|geir»i, and the other, from the active political 

w ZwicpaTcf , ao^iang ra roiavra ^AAoi' leaders. 

2—10 
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fear, or does not cause fear. Bat nothing causes fear, except 
future or apprehended eyils : present or past evils cause no fear. 
Hence courage, as yon define it, is intelligenoe respecting fntnre 
evils, and future events not eviL . But how can there he intelli- 
gence respecting the future, except in conjunction with intelli- 
gence respecting the present and the past) In every special 
dqMrtment, such as medicine, military proceedings, agricultore, 
&c^ does not the same man, who knows the phenomena of the 
future, know also the phenomena of present and past t Are they 
not all inseparable acquirements of one and the same intelligent 
mind?' 

Since therefore courage, according to your definition, is the 
Coagf^^ knowledge of futurities evil and not evil, or future 
ther^re evil aod good— and since such knowledge cannot exist 
jjjMgmirA Jf without the knowledge of good and evil generally — it 
^^md etrii follows that courage is the knowledge of good and evil 
Sat this defi- generally. ' But a man who knows thus much, can- 
indadeUie i^^t be destitute of any part of virtue. He must pos- 
▼frtae wid ®^^ temperance and justice as well as courage, 
we declared Courage, therefore, according to your definition, is not 
was oniy^^ a part of virtue, it is the whole. Now we b^an the 
|artthereof. enquiry by stating that it was only a part of virtue, 
hold there- and that there were other parts of virtue which it 
Sition*o£^ did not comprise. It is plain therefore that your 
coange. definition of courage is not precise, and cannot be 
sustained. We have not yet discovered what courage is. * 



Here ends the dialogue called Lach^ without any positive 
Bemarks. result. Nothing is proved except the ignorance of 
SokraiS^' two brave and eminent generals respecting the moral 
against the attribute known by the name Courage : which never- 



1 Plato, Lachte, 198 D. 



»epl oo-wy ipO B. if 5e y aMi iin<rnu.ii ritv 

V tlvju. ircpl avruv cat iuXX6vr*»v koX wavr^t% cxoiTwr 



ro vyicivdi^ ei? airayras tov« ypdvov^ ov#t ti ij irepl iravfiav ayaBStv re Kol kokuv koj, 

aXXfi Ti9 ^ ri larpiKtj, fiia oia-a, i^p^ wavrw^ ix6tfTtaVt Ac. 

col yiyvSfifva cat ytyovSra koX yci^o-o- ' Plato. Laches, 109 E. Ovx apa ct'pii- 
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theless they are known to possess, and have the full false per- 

SIUL8I0I1 OI 

sentiment and persuasion of knowing perfectly ; so knowledge, 
that they give confident advice as to the means of SS^efiver 
imparting it " I am unaccustomed to debates like opinions 
these" (says Laches) : "but I am piqued and mortified Sout^u? 
—because I feel that I know well what Courage is, JJJI^^JJiJjg 
yet somehow or other I cannot state my own thoughts what it is: 
in words.** Here is a description^ of the intellectual deficiency 
which Sokrates seeks to render conspicuous to the consciousness, 
instead of sufiTering it to remain latent and unknown, as it is in 
the ordinary mind. Here, as elsewhere, he impugns the false 
X)ersuasion of knowledge, and the unconscious presumption of 
estimable men in delivering opinions upon ethical and social 
subjects, which have become familiar and interwoven with 
deeply rooted associations, but have never been studied under a 
master, nor carefully analysed and discussed, nor looked at in 
their full generality. This is a mental defect which he pro- 
nounces to be universal : belonging not less to men of action 
like Nikias and Lach^, than to Sophists and Rhetors like Prota- 
goras and Gorgias. 

Here, as elsewhere, Plato (or the Platonic Sokrates) exposes 
the faulty solutions of others, but proposes no better j^^ solution 
solution of his own, and even disclaims all ability to gj^ ^7 
do so. We may nevertheless trace, in the refutation Apparent 
which he gives of the two unsatisfactory explanations, wsSnl to 
hints guiding the mind into that direction in which looking for 
Plato looks to supply the deficiency. Thus when intelligence 
Laches, after having given as his first answer (to the JJ^^toc^ 
question, What is Courage?) a definition not even without re- 
formally sufficient, is put by Sokrates upon giving some object 
his second answer, — ^That Cours^ is intelligent endu- ®^ ®°*^ 
ranee : Sokrates asks him ' — " Yes, intelligent : but intelligent to 

1 Plato, Lachds, 194. Kairot a^^ Compare the Charmidte, p. 159 A, 

Y tftftl (liachds^ T«v ToioHtuiv X6ytav 160 D, where Sokrates professes to tell 

oAAa ri« fit «eai (^lAovciKia ci\i}^c wphi Charmides, If temperance is really in 

tA tifnifiiyat koX m aAij^wv ayai'oucTw, ct YOU, you can of course inform us what 

ovTMO-i & yo& luii oUi r' clfii eiireif • it is. 
yo€tK iiiv yap ejjLOiyt Soxw irepl avSpeCag * Plato, Lachte, 192 D. 

5, Tt ^<'Ttv, ovK otBa 8* o«TJ ft* apri i/ ^p^vt/M>« Koprtpia . . . I8«»iuv Sri, li 

St,4^vytr^ &<rTit fiii ^yAA.a^cty t^ Xoyy ffi« rt ^p^vipw r\ W tU iwavra. koX ra 

avniv Kat etvtiv o, rt tartv. luyoXa koX t« a-puKpa ; 
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vihat end 9 Do you mean, to all things alike, great as well a» 
little 1" We are here reminded that intMgmee^ simply taken, is 
altogether undefined ; that intelligence must relate to umuMng 
— and when human conduct is in question, must relate to some 
end ; and that the Something, and the End, to which it relates, 
must be set forth, before the proposition can be clearly undtf - 
stood. 

Coming to the answer given by Nikias, we perceive that this 
Obiect-is deficiency is in a certain manner supplied. Courage 
sappUedin is said to consist in knowledge: in knowledge of 
^^uS^ things terrible, and things not terrible. WhenLachte 
^^[^^^JJ® applies his cross-examination to the answer, the 
terrible and manner in which Nikias defends it puts us upon a 
Su^intem- distinction often brought to view, though not alwaya 
^^isnot adhered to, in the Platonic writings. There can be 
p^S^^ud no doubt that death, distemper, loss of wealth, defeat, 
***"■*"• &C., are terrible things (i«. the prospect of them in- 
spires fear) in the estimation of mankind generally. Correct 
foreftight of such contingencies, and of the antecedents tending to 
produce or avert them, is possessed by the physician and other 
professional persons : who would therefore, it should seem, possess 
the knowledge of things terrible and not terrible. But Nikias 
denies this. He does not admit that the contingencies here 
enumerated are, always or necessarily, proper objects of fear. In 
some cases, he contends, they are the least of two evils. Before 
you can be said to possess the knowledge of things terrible and 
not terrible, you must be able to take correct measure not only 
of the intervening antecedents or means, but also of the end itself 
as compared with other alternative ends : whether, in each par- 
ticular case, it be the end most to be feared, or the real evil 
under the given circumstances. The professional man can do 
the former, but he cannot do the latter. He advises as to means^ 
and executes : but he assumes his own one end as an indisputable 
datum. The physician seeks to cure his patient, without ever 
enquiring whether it may not be a less evil for such patient to 
die than to survive. 

The ulterior, yet not less important, estimate of the compara- 
Postulate of ^^^® worth of different ends, is reserved for that un- 
a Scienee of known master whom Nikias himself does not farther 
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specify, and whom Lachds sets aside as nowhere to be Ends, or 
found, under the peculiar phrase of "some God". df^'Sl- 
Subjectively considered, this is an appeal to the judg- g*|^^^ 
ment of that One Wise Man, often alluded to by Plato Unknown * 
as an absent Expert who might be called into court— ^i?S^"" 
yet never to be found at the exact moment, nor pro- with the un- 
duced in visible presence : Objectively considered, it science 
is a postulate or divination of some yet undiscovered ®^ ^^^ 
Teleology or Science of Ends ; that Science of the Good, which (as 
we have already noticed in Alkibiad^ II.) Plato pronounces to be 
the crowning and capital science of all — and without which he 
there declared, that knowledge on all other topics was useless 
and even worse than useless.^ The One Wise Man — the Science 
of Good — are the Subject and Object corresponding to each other, 
and postulated by Plato. None but the One Wise Man can 
measure things terrible and not terrible : none else can estimate 
the good or evil, or the comparative value of two alternative evils, 
in each individual case. The items here directed to be taken 
into the calculation, correspond with what is laid down by So- 
krates in the Protagoras, not with that laid down in the Gorgias : 
we find here none of that marked antithesis between pleasure 
and good — between pain and evil — upon which Sokrates expa- 
tiates in the Gorgias. 

This appears still farther when the cross-examination is taken 
up by Sokrates instead of by Laches. We are then Perfect con- 
made to perceive, that the knowledge of things ter- ^^UigenM 
rible and not terrible is a part, but an inseparable part, —is the one 
of the knowledge of good and evil generally : the condition 
lesser cannot be had without the greater — and the of virtue, 
greater carries with it not merely courage, but all the other 
virtues besides. None can know good or evil generally except 
the perfectly Wise Man. The perfect condition of the Intelli- 
gence, is the sole and all-sufficient condition of virtue. None 
can possess one mode of virtue separately. 

This is the doctrine to which the conclusion of the Laches 
points, though the question debated is confessedly left without 
solution. It is a doctrine which seems to have been really main- 

1 Plato, Alkib. ii. 146-147. See above, ch. xiL p. 16. 
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tained by the Historical Sokfates, and is often implied in the 
reasonings of the Platonic Sokrates, but not always nor oon-^ 
sistently. 

In reference to this dialogue, the dramatic contrast is very 
])f^^inatic forcible, between the cross-examination carried on by 
contrast Lach&s, and that carried on by Sokrates. The former 

between ; ...... 

Lachte and is pettish and impatient; bringing out no result, and 

u CF089^ accusing the respondent of cavil and disingenuous- 
examiners, nggg . ^he latter takes up the same answer patiently; 
expands it into the fuU. generality wrapped up in it, and renders 
palpable its inconsistency with previous admissions. 
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APPENDIX. 

Ast is the only critic who declares the LachSs not to be Plato's 
work (Platon's Leben und Schr. pp. 451-456).- He indeed even 
finds it difficult to imagine how Schleiennacher can accept it as 
genuine (p. 454). He justifies this opinion by numerous reasons — 
pointing out what he thinks glaring defects, absurdity, and bad taste, 
both in the ratiocination and in the dramatic handling, also dicta 
alleged to be un-PkUonic Compare Schleiermacher's Einleitong zum 
Lachds, p. 324 seq. 

I do not concur with Ast in the estimation of those passages which 
serve as premisses to his conclusion. But even if I admitted his pre- 
misses, I still should not admit his conclusion. I should conclude 
that the dialogue was an inferior work of Plato, but I should conclude 
nothing beyond. Stallbaum (Prolegg. ad Lachet. p. 29-30, 2nd ed.) 
and Socher discover " adolescentias vestigia*' in it, which are not 
apparent to me. 

Socher, Stallbaum, and E. F. Hermann pass lightly over the 
objections of Ast ; and Steinbart (Einleit. p. 355} declares them to be 
unworthy of a serious answer. For my part, I draw from these 
dissensions among the Platonic critics a conviction of the uncertain 
evidence upon which all of them proceed. Each has his own belief as 
to what Plato mitst say, oug?U to say, and could not have said ; and 
each adjudicates thereupon with a degree of confidence which surprises 
me. The grounds upon which Ast rejects Laches, CharmidSs, and 
Lysis, though inconclusive, appear to me not more inconclusive than 
those on which he and other critics reject the Erastse, TheagSs, Hlppias 
Major, Alkibiades II., &c. 

The dates which Stallbaum, Schleiennacher, Socher, and Steinhart 
assign to the LachSs (about 406-404 B.C.) are in my judgment erro- 
neous. I have already shown my reasons for believing that not one of 
the Platonic dialogues was composed until after the death of Sokrates. 
The hypotheses also of Steinbart (p. 357) as to the special purposes of 
Plato in composing the dialogue are unsupported by any evidence; 
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and are all imagined so as to fit his supposition as to tlie date. So 
also ScUeiermacher tells ns that a portion of the Laches is intended 
by Plato as a defence of himself against accusations which had been 
brought against him, a young man, for impertinence in having 
attacked Lysias in the Phs&drus, and Protagoras in the Protagoras, 
both of them much older than Plato. Bat Steinhart justly remarks 
that this explanation can only be valid if we admit Schleiermacher's 
theory that the Phsedrus and the Protagoras are earlier compositions 
than the LachSs, which tiieory Steinhart and most of the others deny. 
Steinhart himself adapts his hypotheses to his own idea of the date of 
the LachSs : and he is open to the same remark as he himself makes 
upon Schleiermacher. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CHARMIDES. 

As in Laches, we have pursued an enquiry into the nature of 
Courage — so in CharmidSs, we find an examination of Temper- 
ance, Sobriety, Moderation.^ Both dialogues conclude without 
providing any tenable explanation. In both there is an abun- 
dant introduction — in Charmid^ there is even the bustle of a 
crowded palaestra, with much dramatic incident — preluding to 
the substantive discussion. I omit the notice of this dramatic 
incident, though it is highly interesting to read. 

The two persons with whom Sokrates here carries on the dis- 
cussion, are Charmides and Kritias ; both of whom, g^^^^ ^^ 
as historical persons, were active movers in the pewona^eg 
oligarchical government of the Thirty, with its nume- logne. 
rous enormities. In this dialogue, Charmides appears ^^^^ 
as a youth just rising into manhood, strikingly Emotions 
beautiful both in face and stature : Kritias his cousin 
is an accomplished literary man of mature age. The powerful 
emotion which Sokrates describes himself as experiencing,' from 
the sight and close neighbourhood of the beautiful Charmides, is 
remarkable, as a manifestation of Hellenic sentiment. The same 
exaltation of the feelings and imagination, which is now pro- 
duced only by beautiful women, was then excited chiefly by fine 
youths. Charmides is described by Kritias as exhibiting dis- 

1 1 translate (rw^potrvmf) Temperance, which he comjMires to the Song of 

though it is veiy inadequate, but I Solomon. " Etsi omnia in hoc dialO{|[o 

know no single English word better mirificamhabeantallegoriam, amatona 

suited. maxime, non aliter quam Gantica Sale- 

3 Plato, Charm. 154 C. Ficinns, in monis— mutavi tamen nonnihil— non- 

his Argumentum to this dialogue (p. nihil etiam prsetermisi. Quae enim 

767), considers it as mainly allegorical, consonabant casti|!:atis8imis auribus 

especially the warm expressions of Atticorum, rudionbus fort& auribus 

erotic sentiment contained therein, minimi consonarent" 
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positions at once philosophical and poetical:^ illustrating the 
affinity of these two intellectual veins, as Plato conceived them. 
He is also described as eminently temperate and modest : ' &om 
whence the questions of Sokrates take their departure. 

You are said to be temperate, Charmides (says Sokrates). If 
^ . . so, your temperance will surely manifest itself within 

What is ' you in some way, so as to enable you to form and 
u^^ad- deliver an opinion, What Temperance is. Tell us in 
dr^^bv plain language what you conceive it to be. Temper- 
the tempe- ance, replies Charmides (after some hesitation),' con- 
Sidea.^- sists in doing every thing in an orderly and sedate 
8^e>*.itis manner, when we walk in the highway, or talk, pr 
sedateness perform other matters in the presence of others. It 
or slowness. ^ ^ short, a kind of sedateness or slowness. 

Sokrates begins his cross-examination upon this answer, in the 
But Tem- 8*^16 manner as he had begun it with Laches in re- 
perance is spect to courage. Sokr. — Is not temperance a fine and 
honourable honourable thing? Does it not partake of the 
SlJS^ MS ^ essence, and come under the definition, of what is fine 
in many or* and honourable?* Char, — ^Undoubtedly it does. 
nSj tiMw* ^^' — B^^t i^ we specify in detail our various opera- 
b^tth'*^^^'. ^^^ either of body or mind — such as writing, 
trary. Tern- reading, playing on the harp, boxing, running, jump- 
SSnoTbe ^Ei learning, teaching, recollecting, comprehending, 
slowness. deliberating, determining, &c. — ^we shall find that to 
do them quickly is more fine and honourable than to do them 
slowly. Slowness does not, except by accident, belong to the 
fine and honourable : therefore temperance, which does so belong 
to it, cannot be a kind of slowness.* 

Charmides next declares Temperance to be a variety of the 
Second an- feeling of shame or modesty. But this (observes So- 
nemicJfs'a ^^a^) ^^^^ ^^^ hold, more than the former explana- 
rariety of tion : since Homer has pronoimced shame not to be 

1 Plato, Charm. 155 A. ^oU fiaZC^tiP koI iia\4ytir0€n . . . <rvA- 

diffidence of Charmides in his younger ^.^ ^^^J ^^^^ . ^„^ ^ ,.^.^. 
years, see Xen. Mem. m. 7, 1. _^ ^^^g^ 7^ ^^\^ ^"^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

S Plato, Charm. 159 B. rh KoaiiCu<s iiV^*' ^ <r*»^poavyii virerc^. 
wavra irparrttv Ktu i}<n;xp, <" re raU * Plato, Charm. 160 C. 
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ffood, for certain persons aud under certain ciicum- the feeling 

^ ^ *^ <. Tehama 

stances.^ Uef uted by 

"Temperance consists in doing one's own business." Sotaates. 

Here we have a third explanation^ proposed by Char- Third an- 

midcs and presently espoused by Elritias. Sokrates peranoe 

prc^esses not to understand it, and pronounces it to be JJJ^^nJs 

like a riddle.' Every tradesman or artisan does the own bosi- 

business of others as well as his own. Are we to say fended by' 

for that reason that he is not temperate? I distin- ^^^J^ 

guish (says Kritias) between making and doing: the pronounces 

artisan makes for others, but he does not do for others, J^id^^toa 

and often cannot be said to <2o at alL To do, implies iV 5^' 

, , - « 1 1 1 . 1 • 1 tinction 

honourable, profitable, good, occupation : this alone between 
19 a man's own business, and this I call temperance. 3SK*^ 
When a man acts so as to harm himself, he does not 
do his own business.' The doing of good things, is temperance.* 

;8oib*. — Perhaps it is. But does the well-doer always and 
certainly know that he is doing well? Does the tem- Fourth an- 
perate man know his own temperance? Krit, — He gritias^ 
certainly must. Indeed I think that the essence of Temper- 
temperance is. Self-knowledge. Know thyself — is the tSlu la self- 
precept of the Delphian God, who means thereby the knowledge, 
same as if he had said — Be temperate. I now put aside all that 
I have said before, and take up this new position. That teni- 
perance consists in a man's knowing himself. If you do not 
admit it, I challenge your cross-examination.^ 

Sohr, — I cannot tell you whether I admit it or not, until I 
have investigated. You address me as if I professed to know 
the subject : but it is because I do not know, that I examine, in 
conjunction with you, each successive answer. • If temperance 

1 Plato, Charm. 161 A. him as a philosopher. 

9 Plato, Chami. 161 C— 162 B. s piato. Charm. 163 C-D. rd «aA»« 

aju^pooT/Kir-ro ra auTov irpaTTeiv . . . k^X ,^tKi,jMi wtnoviitva . . . olxtla iju6va 

oivhfiiaTi Ttvt eoiictv. ... ,, TaTOiavTariy€lireai,Ta6i fikafitpawavra 

There is here a good deal of plavful iAAdrpia . . . ort tA oUrid re koI rd 

TiTadty in the dialogue : Charmides ai,Tov ayaOa caAotijc, koI tA? twk iyaBi»y 

giTes this last answer, which he has wotij<r«is irpo^eis. 
Heard from Kritias who is at first not ^pj^^ (,j^ ^^ g ^ . 

forward to defend it, until Charmides . /- '->^ " ~i *^ ? ^*1 I- 

forces him to come forward, by hints -ya^*-" ^'^f^*' <r«<^pocrvKi,v elvat <r«^«5 

and side-insinuations. This is the *^°, '°''1^°'**'* ^ „, 

dramatic art and variety of Plato, * Plaw>. Charm. 164-165. 
charming to read, but not bearing upon ^ Plato, Charm. 165 C. 
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Questions consists in knowing, it must be a knowledge of 6ome- 
of Sokrates thing. Krit. — It is so : it is knowledge of a man's ael£ 
Wha^^lx^ Sokr. — ^What good does this knowledge procure for us? 
im^Sto ^ medical knowledge procures for us health — arclii- 
procarefor tectural knowledge, buildings, &c ? KrU. — It has no 
tethe object positive result of analogous character: but neither 
thS^cftse? ^*^® arithmetic nor geometry. Sokr. — ^True, but in 
Answer: arithmetic and geometry, we can at least indicate a 
obje^of*^^ something known, distinct from the knowledge. 
dSSn^Som N^°^^r *^^ proportion are distinct from arithmetic^ 
the know- the science which takes cognizance of them. Now 
^^ • what is that, of which temperance is the knowledge, — 
distinct from temperance itself? Krit. — It is on this very point 
that temperance differs from all the other cognitions. Each of 
the others is knowledge of something different from itself but 
not knowledge of itself : while temperance is knowledge of all the 
other sciences and of itself also. ^ Sokr. — If this be so, it will of 
course be a knowledge of ignorance, as well as a knowledge of 
knowledge ? ^rtt.— Certainly. 

Sokr. — According to your explanation, then, it is only the 
temperate man who knows himseli He alone is able 
doubts the ^ examine himself, and thus to find out what he really 
^Y^^^bn'^ knows and does not know : he alone is able to examine 
ledge, with- others, and thus to find out what each man knows, or 
c^iium M what each man only believes himself to know without 
iUobject. really knowing. Temperance, or self-knowledge, is 
prove that the knowledge what a man knows, and what he does 
of toow?* not know.' Now two questions arise upon this: 

ledge is im- First, is it possible for a man to know, that he knows 
possible. 

what he does know, and that he does not know what 

he does not know ? Next, granting it to be possible, in what way 
do we gain by it 1 The first of these two questions involves much 
dif&culty. How can there be any cognition, which is not cogni- 
tion of a given cognitum^ but cognition merely of other cognitions 
and non-cognitions ? There is no vision except of some colour, 
no audition except of some sound : there can be no vision of 

1 Plato, Charm. 166 C. at iiiv aAA<u iinvrqtvn ivrX kox avrrj cairrqf. So also 
Trao'ai oAAov t\a\v ^iriOTiJfiai, iavriav 5* 166 E. 
ou • 1} ik fioio} Tutv re oAAwv eiri<rn)fA«i>i' 2 Plato, Charm. 167 A. 
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visions, or audition of auditions. So likewise, all desire is desire 
of some pleasure ; there is no desire of desires. All volition is 
volition of some good ; there is no volition of volitions : all love 
applies to something beautiful — there is no love of other loves. 
The like is true of fear, opinion, &c. It would be singular there- 
fore, if contrary to all these analogies, there were any cognition 
not of some cogntbum^ but of itself and other cognitions. ^ 

It is of the essence of cognition to be cognition of something, 
and to have its characteristic property with reference ^^ know- 
to some correlate. * What is greater, has its property ^*^®,3?** 
of being greater in relation to something else, which to some 
is less — not in relation to itself. It cannot be greater **^-i®^- 
than itself, for then it would also be less than itself. It cannot 
include in itself the characteristic property of the correlat'um as 
well as that of the relatvm. So too about what is older, younger, 
heavier, lighter : there is always a something distinct, to which 
reference is made. Vision does not include in itself both the 
property of seeing, and that of being seen : the videns is distinct 
from the vismn,. A movement implies something else to be 
moved : a heater something else to be heated. 

In all these cases (concludes Sokrates) the characteristic pro- 
perty is essentially relative, implying something dis- 
tinguishable from, yet correlating with, itself. May ties are rela- 
we generalise the proposition, and affirm, That all t{JSg1n®J2i- 
properties are relative, and that every thing in nature tj"* has its 
has its characteristic property with reference, not to isticpro- 
itself, but to something else ? Or is this true only of S^f^^nce^to 
some things and not of all — so that cognition may be something 
in the latter category ? 

This is an embarrassing question, which I do not feel qualified 
to decide : neither the general question, whether there be any 
cases of characteristic properties having no reference to any thing 
beyond themselves, and therefore not relative, but absolute — nor 
the particular question, whether cognition be one of those cases, 
implying no separate cognitum, but being itself both relatum and 
correlatum — cognition of cognition. ' 

1 Plato, Chann. 167-168.^ 3 Plato, Charm. 168-160. 169 A: 

' Plato, Charm. 168 B. ean uiv aunj ftcydAou ji) Ttvxn avSphf j«i, oortf rovro 

i| ««'t<rr^^i| Tivhs «iri(rTi}fAif , koX ex<i rtva Kara navrtav iKavSts oiatpnacroi, vortfiov 

roiavniv ivvofiiv More rivoi cli^o*. oviiv rStv ovtmv ri)r cutrrov Svvofuv avro 
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But even if cognition of cognition be possible, I shall not admit 
it as an explanation of what temperance is, until I have satisfied 
myself that it is beneficial For I have a presentiment tiiat 
temperance must be something beneficial and good. ^ 

Let us concede for the present discussion (continues Sokrates) 
Even if cog- *^*^ cognition of cognition is possible. Still how does 
nition of tlus prove that there can be cognition of non-cogni- 
w^poSi tion ? that a man can know both what he knows and 
Stioii^/^ what he does not know? For this is what we declared 
mon-cogni- self-knowledge and temperance to be.* To have cog- 
be impoa- nition of cognition is one thing : to have cognition of 
man m^ non-cognition is a diflfereut thing, not necessarily con- 
know what nected with it. If you have cognition of cognition, 
but he aui- JOM will be enabled to distinguish that which is cog- 
not know nition from that which is not — but no more. Now 
wn&t he IS 

ignorant of. the knowledge or ignorance of the matter of health is 
Se fcurtSot ^^® thing, known by medical science : that of justice 
J«^ow8 : is a different thing, known by political science. The 
not know knowledge of knowledge simply — cognition of cogni- 
he kao5^^ tion — is different from both. The person who pos- 
««»d Joj' sesses this last only, without knowing either medicine 
does not or politics, will become aware that he knows some- 
^^^' thing and possesses some sort of knowledge, and will 

be able to verify so much with regard to others. But whcU it is 
that he himself knows, or that others know, he will not thereby 
be enabled to find out : he will not distinguish whether that 
which is known belong to physiology or to politics ; to do this, 
special acquirements are needed. You, a temperate man therefore, 
as such, do not know what you know and what you do not know ; 
you know the bare fact, that you know and that you do not know. 
You will not be competent to cross-examine any one who pro- 
fesses to know medicine or any other particular subject, so as to 
ascertain whether the man really possesses what he pretends to 

-irpbf JavT^ wi^vKtv ix^*-^* aXXi. Trpof KayaBhv fiavrfvofuu tlvax, 

oAAb— ^ TO. fjJvt ra 6' ov' koX «t iartv ' Plato, Charm. 169 D. vvvfiivrovro 

ai arii/a aura irpb$ eavra ex^*^> ^' ^^ ^x'yx'^P''}*'''^M'^f Svvarhv etvai ytvitrBoL 

TovTois iarXv eirKrntfiT}, ^v jij tj/aci? en-Krnjfiiji' eirtoT^fxij? — Ztfi 8ij oZv^ cl o.Tt 

1ria4^poa^^vnv ^ofiiv etvai. iyi» fiev ov /xaAicra Swarhv roOro, rC uaXXov oi6v 

morevw tfiaan^ ueavb? tXvtu raura re iariv €i&tv<u a re rtf oTo« ical & fti( ? 

^t€k4<rBai. roOro yap fiijirov c^ofici^ tlvcuL rb yiYM*- 

1 Plato, Chann. 109 B. u^eXiiA^v n a-Ktiv avrhv Kai (r«a<^poyci>^ 
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possess. There will be no point in common between you and 
bim. You, as a temperate man, possess cognition of cognition, 
but you do not know any special cognitum: the special man knows 
his own special cognitum^ but is a stranger to cognition generally. 
You cannot question him, nor criticise what he says or performs, 
in his own specialty — for of that you are ignorant : — no one can 
do it except some fellow expert You can ascertain that he pos- 
sesses some knowledge : but whether he possesses that particular 
knowledge to which he lays claim, or whether he falsely pretends 
to it, you cannot ascertain : — since, as a temperate man, you know 
only cognition and non-cognition generally. To ascertain this 
point, you must be not only a temperate man, but a man of 
special cognition besides.^ You can question and test no one, 
except another temperate man like yourselL 

But if this be all that temperance can do, of what use is it to 
us (continues Sokrates)? It is indeed a great benefit _ 
to know how much we know, and how much we therefore as 
do not know : it is also a great benefit to know re- would*b°^ 
specting others, how much they know, and how much li'^e or no 
they do not know. If thus instructed, we should 
make fewer mistakes : we should do by ourselves only what we 
knew how to do,— we should commit to others that which they 
knew how to do, and which we did not know. But temperance 
(meaning thereby cognition of cognition and of non-cognition 
generally) does not confer such instruction, nor have we found 
any science which does.' How temperance benefits us, does not 
yet appear. 

But let us even concede — what has been just shown to be im- 
possible — that through temperance we become aware But even 
of what we do know and what we do not know. S^fbSft^® 
Even upon this hypothesis, it will be of little service of that 
to us. We have been too hasty in conceding that it just*^been 
would be a great benefit if each of us did only what J«"ed, stfll 

m X- lemperance 

he knew, committing to others to do only what the}' would be of 

1 Plato, Charm. 170-171. 171 . C: oiofteipor, oyr* oXAov ovSiva ritp iiriara- 




Tt <oT«u cirtoT^ci^ov TO. T^c T«xi^?, ^ ovJofiou eir(9Ti}fti} oviefiia roiavr^ oZcra 
U^ iviardiuyov vpoinroiovynvov. . ci i) ir«^avT<u. 
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little Taiue. knew. I have an awkward suspicion (continues So- 
that au se- krates) that after all, this would be no great benefit.' 

SwJfweii* ^^ ^ ^'^^ *^*^ ^^^ ^^^ hypothesis, all operations in 
performed, society would be conducted scientifically and skil- 
practi-^ fully. We should have none but competent pilots, 
^mdd not Physicians, generals, &c, acting for us, each of them 
attain our doing the work for which he was fit. The supervision 
Happiness, exercised by temperance (in the sense above defined) 
would guard us against all pretenders. Let us even admit that 
as to prediction of the future, we should have hone but com- 
petent and genuine prophets to advise us ; charlatans being kept 
aloof by this same supervision. We should thus have every 
thing done scientifically and in a workmanlike manner. But 
should we for that reason do well and be happy ? Can that be 
made out, Kritias ? ^ 

Krit — You will hardly find the end of well-doing anywhere 
Which of 6i^> i^ you deny that it follows on doing scientifically 
'#t7*'jf.^^®® or according to knowledge.' Sokr. — But according to 
ledge con- knowledge, of what ? Of leather-cutting, brazen work, 
iwwt^ ^o<^l> wood, &c. ? Krit — No, none of these. Sohr. — 
^®^<>^ Well then, you see, we do not follow out consistently 

ss? That your doctrine — That the happy man is he who lives 



nessi 



So^JS^^^^r scientifically, or according to knowledge. For all 
and eviL these men live according to knowledge, and still you 
do not admit them to be happy. Your definition of happiness 
applies only to some portion of those who live according to 
knowledge, but not to alL How are we to distinguish which of 
them 1 Suppose a man to know every thing past, present, and 
future ; which among the fractions of such onmiscience would 
contribute most to make him happy? Would they all contribute 
equally ? Krit— By no means. Sbfcr.— Which of them then 
would contribute most ? Would it be that by which he knew 
the art of gaming 1 ZW^.— Certainly not 5oJfcr.— Or that by 
which he knew the art of computing? JSTni.— No. Sbfcr.— Or 

i Pjato. Charm. 172-173. ^r, toOto Bk o5»« BvriiuBa fui0etr, & 

2 Plato, Charm. 173 C-D. jcartcr. ^a« Kpirio. 
K€vaajUyov Sii ovrw rh avOiniirivov ytvot » Plato, Charm. 178 D. 'AAXA M^rrtK. 

oTt ^«K «irt<m»MOi;«? av wparrot koX ^yif, ^ «* 5y, ov p^Un «v/>^<r«iy oAAo t* HXot 

crofiai— <>ri 6 €ni<min6vui av wp&r* toO cS irparrctv «av t^ ivivnut/Svui arw 

TOKTCf ev av vparrotftcv xol cvJoifAOVOi' pM/rffi, 
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that by which he knew the conditions of health 1 KrU, — That 
will suit better. Sokr. — But which of them most of all ? KrU. 
— ^That by which he knew good and evil.^ 

Sokr. — Here then, you have been long dragging me round in a 
circle, keeping back the fact, that well-doing and 
happiness does not arise from living according to science of 
science generally, not of all other matters taken to- f^t^^ 
gether — but from living according to the science of ottierspe- 
this one single matter, good and evil. If you exclude will be of 
this last, and leave only the other sciences, each of ^rrlcef**^ 
these others will work as before : the medical man Temperance 
will heal, the weaver will prepare clothes, the pilot science of 
will navigate his vessel, the general will conduct his f Jq^^^ 
army — each of them scientifically. Nevertheless, la of little 
that each of these things shall conduce to our well- ^^ ^^ 
being and profit, will be an impossibility, if the science of good 
and evil be wanting.^ Now this science of good and evil, the 
special purpose of which is to benefit us,' is altogether different 
from temperance ; which you have defined as the science of cog- 
nition and non-cognition, and which appears not to benefit us at 
alL KrU, — Surely it does benefit us : for it presides over and 
regulates all the other sciences, and of course regulates this very 
science, of good and evil, among the rest. Sokr. — In what way 
can it benefit us 1 It does not procure for us any special service, 
such as good health : ikat is the province of medicine : in like 
manner, each separate result arises from its own producing art. 
To confer benefit is, as we have just laid down, the special pro- 
vince of the science of good and evil.* Temperance, as the 
science of cognition and non-cognition, cannot work any benefit 
at all. 

Thus then, concludes Sokrates, we are baffled in every way : 

1 Plato, Charm. 174. s Plato, Charm. 174 D. iji ipyov <<rri 

s Plato, Charm. 174 C-D. ivtX <l rb w^cAcii^ i/ftav , Ac 

aJovcnii. «aM««, « S««paT«, touc« y«. 

2—11 
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tSokrates ^® Cannot find out what temperance is, nor wliat Uiat 
oonfeMes name has been intended to designate. All our tenta- 
fiofureinhis ^^^^ ^^® failed ; although, in our anxietj to secure 
rasearch. some result, we have accepted more than one inad- 
tLndcSt^ missible hypothesis. Thus we have admitted that 
Jerance'te: ^^^^ might exist cognition of cognition, though our 
although discussion tended to negative such a possibility. We 
cessions liave farther granted, that this cognition of cognition, 
^kde^ich ^^ science of science, might know all the operations of 
cannotbe each separate and special science : so that the tem- 

* perate man (i.e. he who possesses cognition of cogni- 

tion) might know both what he knows and what he does not 
know : might know, namely, that he knows the former and that 
he does not know the latter. We have granted this, though it 
is really an absurdity to say, that what a man does not know at 
all, he nevertheless does know after a certain fashion.^ Yet after 
these multiplied concessions against strict truth, we have stUl 
been unable to establish our definition of temperance : for tem- 
perance as we defined it has, after all, turned out to be thoroughly 
unprofitable. 

It is plain that we have taken the wrong road, and that I 

Temperance (Sokrates) do not know how to conduct the enquiry. 

^Tgood"*^ For temperance, whatever it may consist in, must 

^g : but assuredly be a great benefit ; and you, Chamiides, 

cannot tell are happy if you possess it. How can I tell (rejoins 

is template Charmides) whether I possess it or not : since even 

or not; since men like you and Kritias cannot discover what it isl* 

what tern- *' 

peranceis 

remains 

unknown. 

Exnressiona Here ends the dialogue called Charmides,' after the 
both from •.! e r ij- f t. r • 

Charmides interchange of a few concluding compliments, forming 

1 Plato, Chann. 175 B. koX yap * vto** rt? tirj otSt fiifBapjSti. ravra eiBevtu ofUiK 

-rn/uii)!' ^iriOT^fAi}^ tlvtu ^vfcxt^P'JO'a/ut.ei', yc irwf * on yap ovk ol5c, ^i)<riv avra 

ovK iStVTOi rov k6yov ovSi SaCKOvroi tiStvat i} nfierepa bfiokoyCa. ic<uTot, «f 

ctf^ot * Kal ravryi av rfj 4in,<rnifirf kox to. iyi^iiax, ovStvoi orov ovxi aXoytSrepoi^ 

-n»v aWiuv iiritmtfLSiv *Pya ytyvuirKtiv tovt av ^aveiij. This would not appear 

^vvffxwpj}<ra/A<i^, ovSi tovt iSnno^ rov au absurdity to Aristotle. See Analyt. 

XiyoVf Iva 6ri ^filv yivoiro 6 <ru4>pmv Priora, ii. p. 67, a. 21 ; AnaL Post. i. 71, 

^iri<rr^/ua>v &v re otdef, on. oTJe, koX &v /utn a. 28. 

ot««v, St* ovk ot««. toOto ,Liv t^ .at j p, ^^ ^r^^ ^^^ ^ 

navTawaa-t ftcyoAoirpe ir<i>$ f vvextop^o-a/jicVj ' ^"*" "•• * • v «^ 

cvS * 'najcff^oficKot rb iivvarov clyat, a ' See Appendix at end of chi^iter. 
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part of the great dramatic richness which characterises and Kritias 
this dialogue from the beginning. I make no attempt SevSion^tl? 
to reproduce this latter attribute ; though it is one of Sokrates, at 
the peculiar merits of Plato in reference to ethical thedia^** 
enquiry, imparting to the subject a charm which does ^§^|.|^ 
not naturally belong to it. I confine myself to the ornament 
philosophical bearing of the dialogue. According to ^ "*^ ^"'* 
the express declaration of Sokrates, it ends in nothing but dis- 
appointment No positive result is attained. The problem — 
What is Temperance 1 — remains unsolved, after four or five diffe- 
rent solutions have been successively tested and repudiated. 

The Charmidfis (like the Laches) is a good illustrative speci- 
men of those Dialogues of Search, the general charac- The Char- 
ter and purpose of which I have explained in my ^^^y^n^ 
sixth chapter. It proves nothing : it disproves snecimen of 
several hypotheses : but it exhibits (and therein con- seai^**^ 
sists its value) the anticipating, guessing, tentative, ^/^^^J^ 
and eliminating process, without which no defensible and tenta- 
conclusions can be obtained — ^without which, even if litSately 
such be found, no advocate can be formed capable of disaJlowed. 
defending them against an acute cross-examiner. In most cases, 
this tentative process is forgotten or ignored : even when recog- 
nised as a reality, it is set aside with indifference, often with 
ridicule. A writer who believes himself to have solved any 
problem, publishes his solution together with the proofs ; and 
acquires deserved credit for it, if those proofs give satisfaction. 
But he does not care to preserve, nor do the public care to know, 
the steps by which such solution has been reached. Nevertheless 
in most cases, and in all cases involving much difficulty, there 
has been a process, more or less tedious, of tentative and groping 
— of guesses at first hailed as promising, then followed out to a 
certain extent, lastly discovered to be untenable. The history of 
science,* astronomical, physical, chemical, physiological, <fcc.. 



1 It is not often that historians of CaTendish,' the chemist and natural 

science take much pains to preserve philosopher, by Dr. Geo. Wilson, 
and bring together the mistaken guesses The great chemical discovery of the 

and tenuitives which have preceded composition of water, accomplished 

great physical discoveries. One in- duringthe last quarter of the eighteenth 

stance In which this has been ably and century, has been claimed as the pri- 

caref ully done is in the ' Biography of vilege of three eminent scientific men 
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wherever it has been at all recorded, attests this constant antece- 
dence of a period of ignorance, confusion, and dispute, even in 
cases where ultimately a solution has been found commanding 
the nearly unanimous adhesion of the scientific world. But on 
subjects connected with man and society, this period of dispute 
and confusion continues to the present moment No unanimity 
has ever been approached, among nations at once active in 
intellect and enjoying tolerable liberty of dissent. Moreover — 
apart from the condition of different sciences among mature men 
— we must remember that the transitive process, above described, 
represents the successive stages by which every adult mind has 
been gradually built up from infancy. Trial and error — alter- 
nate guess and rejection, generation and destruction of sentiments 
and beliefs — is among the most widespread facts of human 
intelligence.! Even those ordinary minds, which in mature life 
harden with the most exemplary fidelity into the locally preva- 
lent type of orthodoxy, — have all in their earlier years gone 
through that semi-fluid and indeterminate period, in which the 
type to come is yet a matter of doubt — in which the head might 
have been permanently lengthened or permanently flattened, 
according to the direction in which pressure was applied. 

We shall follow Plato towards the close of his career (Trea- 
tise De LegibusX into an imperative and stationary ortho- 

— Cavendish, Watt, and Lavoisier, and dreams (Charmidds, 173 A) of his 
The controversy on the subject, volu- own, or by exposing similar suggestions 
minous and bitter, has been the means emanating from others ; especially in 
of recording each successive scientific regard to the definition of phloffiaton. 
phase and point of view. It will be an entity which then overspread and 
loand admirably expounded in this darkenea all chemical speculation, but 
biography. Wilson sets forth the mis- which every theorist thought himself 
conceptions, confusion of ideas, ap- obliged to define. The dialogues 
proximations to truth seen but not would have ended (as the Protagoras, 
loUowedout, Ac, which prevailed upon Lysis, Charmidds, &c., now end) bv 
the scientific men of that day, especi- Sokrates deriding the ill success which 
ally under the misleading influence of had attended them in the search for an 
the ** phlogiston theory,'^ then univer- explanation, and by bis pointing out 
sally received. that while all the theorists telked 
To Plato snch a period of mental familiarly about phlogiston as a power- 
confusion would have been in itself an ful ag[eiit, none of them could agree 
interesting object for contemplation what it was. 

and description. He might have See Dr. Wilson's * Biography of 
dramatised it under the names of Cavendish,' pp. 86-198-S20-325, and else- 
various disputants, with the cross- where. 

examining Elenchus, personified in i It is strikingly described by Plato 

Sokrates, introduced to stir up the in one of the most remarkable passages 

debate, either by first advocating, then of the speech of Diotima in the Sym- 

ref uting, a airing of successive guesses posion, pp. 207-208. 
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doxy of his own : but in the dialogues which I have ^*l *"^ 
already reviewed, as well as in several others which I natuiui pro- 
shall presently notice, no mention is made of any JJSiJn^ 



given affirmative doctrine as indispensable to arrive °jin^ PJ»*o 

at ultimately. Plato here concentrates his attention in bringing 

upon the indeterminate period of the mind : looking JSjJ^^Jing 

upon the mind not as an empty vessel, requiring to tw« p*rt of 
i_ I*^1 t t t 1 * •! the mental 

be fiUed by ready-made matter from without — nor as process. 

A blank sheet, awaiting a foreign hand to write aSMotefor 
characters upon it— but as an assemblage of latent himself the 
capacities, which must be called into action by stimu- conscious 
lus and example, but which can only attain improve- ^^'^"ce. 
ment through multiplied trials and multiplied failures. Whereas 
in most cases these failures are forgotten, the peculiarity of 
Plato consists in his bringing them to view with full detail, 
explaining the reasons of each. He illustrates abundantly, and 
dramatises with the greatest vivacity, the intellectual process 
whereby opinions are broached, at first adopted, then mistrusted, 
unmade, and re-made — or perhaps not re-made at all, but ex- 
changed for a state of conscious ignorance. The great hero and 
operator in this process is the Platonic Sokrates, who accepts for 
himself this condition of conscious ignorance, and even makes it 
a matter of comparative pride, that he stands nearly alone in 
such confession.^ His colloquial influence, working powerfully 
and almost pretematurally,^ not only serves both to spur and to 
direct the activity of hearers still youthful and undecided, but 
also exposes those who have already made up their minds and 
confidently believe themselves to know. Sokrates brings back 
these latter from the false pei-suasion of knowledge to the state of 
conscious ignorance, and to the prior indeterminate condition of 
mind, in which their opinions have again to be put together by 
the tentative and guessing process. This tentative process, pro- 
secuted imder the drill of Sokrates, is in itself full of charm and 
interest for Plato, whether it ends by finding a good solution or 
only by discarding a bad one. 

The Charniidds is one of the many Platonic dialogues wherein 

1 Plato, Apolog. Sokr. pp. 21.22.5W. 

2 Plato, S> mposiou, 213 K, 215-216 ; Menon, bU A-B. 
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^^ such intellectiial experimentation appears depicted 

without any positive result : except as it adds fresh 



22f^^ matter to illustrate that wide-spread mental feet,— 
mnch ear- (which has already come before Uie reader, in Euthj- 
bSf ^^f** phron, Alkibiadte, Hippias, Erasts, Lach4, &c, as to 
2^jn*J^ holiness, beauty, philosophy, courage, &c, and ia now 
— ordinaiy brought to Yiew in the case of temperanee also ; all of 
j^^^*"^ them wOTds in every one's mouth, and tacitly assumed 
JjgJ" by every one as known quantities) — the perpetual 

and confident judgments which mankind are in the 
habit of delivering — their apportionment of praise and blame, as 
well as of reward and punishment consequent on praise and 
blame — ^without any better basis than that of strong emotion 
imbibed they know not how, and without being able to render 
any rational explanation even of the familiar words round which 
such emotions are grouped. No philosopher has done so much as 
Plato to depict in detail this important fact — the habitual con- 
dition of human society, modem as well as ancient, and for that 
very reason generally unnoticed.^ The emotional or subjective 
value of temperance is all that Sokrates determines, and which 
indeed he makes his point of departure. Temperance is essen- 
tially among the fine, beautiful, honourable, things : ' but its 
rational or objective value (t.e., what is the common object 
characterising all temperate acts or persons), he cannot determine. 
Here indeed Plato is not always consistent with himself : for we 
shall come to other dialogues wherein he professes himself 
incompetent to say whether a thing be beautiful or not, until it 
be determined what the thing is : ' and we have already found 

1 *' Whoever has reflected on the that these telf-evident matters are 

generation of ideas in his own mind, exactly what stand most in need of 

or has inyestiprated the causes of mis- proof, and what form the special root 

understandings among mankind, will of dirergent opinions."— (L. O. Brocker 

be obliged to proclaim as a fact deeply — Untersuchungen iiber die Glaub- 

seated in human nature — ^That most of wiirdig^eit der alt-Romischen Ge- 

the misunderstandings and contradic- schichte, p. 490.) 

tions among men, most of the contro- ^ pj^^^ Charm. 159 B. 160 D. W 

Tersies and eirors both m science and ^^^z^^^yl,^^ ^LiJ^r^kAJL 

in society, arise usuaUy from our as- S? J^^T^So^ S^Stea In tS 

suming (consciously or unconsciously) VZ^^{^'c) aLuSistSJ^irLS il 

fundamental maxims and fundamental *^cnes (192 t,), assumes cnai courage is 

think of closely examining them, until s See Oorgias, 462 B, 448 £ ; Menon, 
at length experience has taught us 70 B. 
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Sokrates declaring (in the Hippias MajorX ^^^^ ^® cannot 
determine whether any particular object is beautiful or not, until 
we have first determined, What is Beauty in the Absolute, or the 
Self-Beautiful ? a problem nowhere solved by Plato. 

Among the various unsuccessful definitions of temperance pro- 
pounded, there is more than one which afifords farther Different 
example to show how differently Plato deals with the «thi»l 

* "^ points of 

same subject in different dialogues. Here we have view in 

the phrase — " to do one's own business " — treated as pjatoSio 
an unmeaning puzzle, and exhibited as if it were dialogue, 
analogous to various other phrases, with which the analogy is 
more verbal than real. But in the Republic, Plato admits this 
phrase as well understood, and sets it forth as the constituent 
element of justice; in the Gorgias, as the leading mark of 
philosophical life.^ 

Again, another definition given by Eritias is. That temperance 
consists in knowing yourself, or in self-knowledge, geif-know- 
In commenting upon this definition, Sokrates makes {f^® ^ 
out — first, that self-knowledge is impossible : next, dared to be 
that if possible, it would be useless. You cannot ^Po^iWe. 
know yourself, he argues : you cannot know what you know, 
and what you do not know : to say that you know what you 
know, is either tautological or untrue — to say that you know 
what you do not know, is a contradiction. All cognition must 
be cognition of something distinct from yourself : it is a relative 
term which must have some correlate, and cannot be its own 
correlate : you cannot have cognition of cognition, still less cog- 
nition of non-cognition. 

This is an important point of view, which I shall discuss more 
at length when I come to the Platonic Theaetetus. I ^ ^^ 
bring it to view here only as contrasting with the dialogues, 
different language held by the Platonic Sokrates in ^^^jjf* 
other dialogues ; where he insists on the great value knowledge 
and indispensable necessity of self-knowledge, as a tialand 
preliminary to all other knowledge — upon the duty Nec^Sy*^ 
of eradicating from men's minds that false persuasion for the 
of their own knowledge which they universally che- have pre- 

1 Plato, Republ. it. 433. vi. 496 C, viiL 550 A ; Gorgias, 526 C. Compare 
also Tinueus, 72 A, Xen. Mem. iL 9, 1. 
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Mted to risbed — and upon the importance of forcing them to 
tient points know their own ignorance as well as their own know- 
of Tlew. ledge. In the face of this last purpose, so frequently 
avowed by the Platonic Sokrates (indirectly even in this yery 
dialogue),^ we remark a material discrepancy, when he heie 
proclaims self-knowledge to be impossible. We must judge ev&cj 
dialogue by itself, illustrating it when practicable by comparison 
with others, but not assuming consistence between them as a 
postulate a priori. It is a part of Plato's dramatic and tentative 
mode of philosophising to work out different ethical points of 
view, and to have present to his mind one or other of them, with 
peculiar force in each different dialogue. The subject is thus 
brought before us on all its sides, and the reader is familiarised 
with what a dialectician might say, whether capable of being 
refuted or not. Inconsistency between one dialogue and another 
is not a fault in the Platonic dialogues of Search ; but is, on the 
contrary, a part of the training process, for any student who is 
destined to acquire that full mastery of question and answer 
which Plato regards as the characteristic test of knowledge. It 
is a puzzle and provocative to the internal meditation of the 
student. 

In analyzing the Laches, we observed that the definition of 
Coumgeand courage given by Nikias was shown by Sokrates to 
aresEown to ^*^® ^^ meaning, except in so far as it coincided with 
hjave no dis- the general knowledge or cognition of good and evil, 
ing^ e?^t Here, too, in the Charmides, we are brought in the 
** lu"°^®n last result to the same terminus — the general cogni- 
ral cogiiiz- tion of good and evil. But Temperance, as previously 
good and defined, is not comprehended under that cognition, 
©▼il- and is therefore pronounced to be unprofitable. 

Thi^ cognition of good and evil — the science of the profitable — 
Distinction is here (in the Charmides) proclaimed by Sokrates to 

tw^n ttie ^^^® * P^^^ ^^ ^^^ °^^'^ among the other sciences ; 

special and even to be first among them, essentially neces- 

scioncQS « *j ' J 

and the sary to superWse and direct them, as it had been 

^odand declared in Alkibiades II. Now the same supervis- 
EviL With- ing place and directorship had been claimed by 

1 Plato, Charm. 166 P. 
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KritiaB for Temperance as he defines it — that is, self- ?"\*^{f 
knowlcilge, or the cognition of our cognitions and special 
non-cognitions. But Sokrates doubta even the reality JJe^Jf^o 
of such self-knowledge : and granting for argument's use. 
sake that it exists, he still does not see how it can be profitable. 
For the utmost which its supervision can ensure would be, that 
each description of work shall be scientifically done, by the 
skilful man, and not by the unskilful But it is not true, abso- 
lutely speaking (he argues), that acting scientifically or with 
knowledge is sufficient for well doing or for happiness : for the 
question must next be asked — Knowledge — of what? Not know- 
ledge of leather-cutting, carpenter's or brazier's work, arithmetic, 
or even medicine : these, and many others, a man may possess, 
and may act according to them ; but still he will not attain the 
end of being happy. All cognitions contribute in greater or less 
proportion towards that end : but what contributes most, and 
most essentially, is the cognition of good and evil, without which 
ajl the rest are insufficient. Of this last-mentioned cognition or 
science, it is the special object to ensure profit or benefit : ^ to 
take care that everything done by the other sciences shall be 
done well or in a manner conducing towards the end Happiness. 
After this, there is no province left for temperance — i.e., self- 
knowledge, or the knowledge of cognitions and non -cognitions : 
no assignable way in which it can yield any benefit.^ 

Two points are here to be noted, as contained and debated in 
the handling of this dialogue. 1. Knowledge abso- Knowledge 
lutely, is a word without meaning : all knowledge is always re- 
relative, and has a definite object or cognitwm : there some object 
can be no scientia sdentiarum. 2. Among the various postulate or 
objects of knowledge {cognita or cognoscenda% one is, divination 
good and evil. There is a science of good and evil, ofTeleo- 
the function of which is, to watch over and compare ^*^^- 
the results of the other sciences, in order to promote results of 
happiness, and to prevent results of misery : without the super- 
vision of this latter science, the other sciences might be all 

1 Plato, Chaim. 174 D. Ovx ^v-nj Bi *AAAi)? -yap ^i'^ rixyfi^ vyiaa ; ^^ ov ; 

ye, ut^ ioiKtVf ttrrlv ij <rti>d>po<rvvri, aKK' *AAA.iff* OvB' apa w^<X<taf, S» eratpe * 

n« ipyov *<rrX to uHft^ktlv ruia^. Ov yap oAAyj yap o5 antSoiifv toOto rh ipyov 

4wum\itMV y« itai a»'eiri<rTi)fto<rui'«i' ij rexvn vvv 6^*^^ yo-pi Iloia; y«. lt«i? 

innrnitiildaTiv, aWa ay ti£oii Tt KaiKOKOv. oiv ui^ekifLOi tarai ij aitt^tpotnii'ri, oySe- 

3 Plato, Charm. 174 E. Ovk apa /uiia$ cai^cAeia? oS<ra Srifiiovpyov ; OvJ« 

vyicuic c<rr<u SrifiLovpyoi ; Ov Sffra. ftwi, w ^ffparcc, eot«ce y«. 
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exactly followed out, but no rational comparison could be had 
between them.^ In other words, there is a science ot Ends, esti- 
mating the comparative worth of each End in relation to other 
Ends (Teleology) : distinct from those other more special sciences^ 
which study the means each towards a separate End of its own. 
Here we fall into the same track as we have already indicated in 
Laches and Alkibiad^s II. 

These matters I shall revert to in other dialogues, where we 
Conrage ^^^ ^^^ them turned over and canvassed in many 
M^dTempe- different ways. One farther observation remains to 
led both by be made on the Laches and Charmidls, discussing as 
by*l^^* they do Courage (which is also again discussed in the 
Jjotie. Protagoras) and Temperance. An interesting corn- 

between ° parison may be made between them and the third 
the two. YyQQ^ Qf ii^Q Nikomachean Ethics of Aristotle,' where 
the same two subjects are handled in the Aristotelian manner. 
The direct, didactic, systematising, brevity of Aristotle contrasts 
remarkably with the indirect and circuitous prolixity, the multi- 
plied suggestive comparisons, the shifting points of view, which 
we find in Plato. Each has its advantages : and both together 
will be found not more than sufficient, for any one who is 
seriously bent on acquiring what Plato calls knowledge, with the 
cross-examining power included in it Aristotle is greatly 
superior to Plato in one important attribute of a philosopher : in 
the care which he takes to discriminate the different significa- 
tions of the same word : the univocal and the equivocal, the 
generically identical from the remotely analogical, the proper 
from the improper, the literal from the metaphorical. Of such 
precautions we discover little or no trace in Plato, who some- 
times seems not merely to neglect, but even to deride them. Yet 
Aristotle, assisted as he was by all Plato's speculations before us, 
is not to be understood as having superseded the necessity for 
that negative Elenchus which animates the Platonic dialogues of 
Search : nor would his affirmative doctrines have held their 
grounds before a cross-examining Sokrates. 

1 Compare what has been said upon The comments of Aristotle upon the 
the same subject in my remarks on doctrine of Sokrates respecting Courage 
Alkib. i. and ii. p. seem to relate rather to the Protagoraa 

2 Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. iii. p. 1115, than to the LachAs of Plato. See Eth. 
1119; also Ethic. Eudem. iii. 1229- Nik. 1116, 6, 4 ; Eth. End. 1229, a. 16. 
1231. 
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APPENDIX, 

The dialogue CharmidSs is declared to be spurious, not only by Ast, 
but also by Socber (Ast, Platon's Leb. pp. 419-428 ; Socber, Ueber 
PlatoD, pp. 130-137). Steinhart maintains the genuineness of the 
dialogue against them ; declaring (as in regard to the LachSs) that he 
can hardly conceive how critics can mistake the truly Platonic cha- 
racter of it, though here too, as in the Laches, he detects ^'adolescentise 
vestigia " (Steinhart, Einleit. zum CharmidSs, pp. 290-293). 

Schleiermacher considers Charmides as well as Laches to be ap- 
pendixes to the Protagoras, which opinion both Stallbaum (Proleg. ad 
Charm, p. 121 ; Proleg. ad Lachet. p. 30, 2nd ed.) and Steinhart con- 
trovert. 

The views of Stallbaum respecting the OharmidSs are declared by 
Steinhart (p. 290) to be ** recht ausserlich und oberfl&chlich ". To me 
they appear much nearer the truth than the profound and recondite 
meanings, the far-sighted indirect hints, which Steinhart himself per* 
ceives or supposes in the words of Plato. 

These critics consider the dialogue as composed during the govern- 
ment of the Thirty at Athens, in which opinion I do not concur. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
LYSIS. 

Thb Lysis, as well as the Charmid^ is a dialogue reoounted by 
Analogy be- Sokrates himself, describing both incidents and a con- 
tweenXysU versation in a crowded Palaestra ; wherein not merely 
midte. ^ bodily exercises were habitually practised, but debate 
^^^ie ^^ carried on and intellectual instruction given by a 
incident Sophist named Mikkus, companion and admirer of 
Youthful Soki^ates. There is a lively dramatic commencement, 
heajitj. introducing Sokrates into the Palaestra, and detailing 
the preparation and scenic arrangements, before the real discus- 
sion opens. It is the day of the Herraaea, or festival of Hermes, 
celebrated by sacrifice and its accompanying banquets among the 
frequenters of gymnasia. 

Lysis, like Charmid^ is an Athenian youth, of conspicuous 
g^ , beauty, modesty, and promise. His father Demokrates 
personages represents an ancient family of the iExonian Deme in 
o e ysis. ^^|.j^^ ^^^ ig gj^i^ ^^ ^g descended from Zeus and the 

daughter of the Arch^get^ or Heroic Founder of that Deme. 
The family moreover are so wealthy, that they have gained many 
victories at the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games, both with 
horses and with chariots and four. Menexenus, companion of 
Lysis, is somewhat older, and is his affectionate friend. The 
persons who invite Sokrates into the palaestra, and give occasion 
to tlie debate, are Ktesippus and Hippothal^s : both of them 
adults, yet in the vigour of age. Hippothales is the Erastes of 
Lysis, passionately attached to him. He is ridiculed by Ktesip- 
pus for perpetually talking about Lysis, as well as for addressing 
to him compositions both in prose and verse, full of praise and 
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flattery ; extolling not only his personal beauty, but also his 
splendid ancestry and position.* 

In reference to these addresses, Sokrates remonstrate with 
Hippothal^ on the imprudence and mischief of ad- origin of 
dressing to a youth flatteries calculated to turn his 2tio^"^S- 
head. He is himself then invited by Hippothal^ to krates pro- 
exhibit a specimen of the proper mode of talking to 2v?an** 
youth ; such as shall be at once acceptable to the «^»«pi« ot 
person addressed, and unobjectionable. Sokrates wayofuOk- 
agrees to do so, if an opportunity be afforded him of louto.^or 
convening with Lysis.' Accordingly after some well- '^^ benefit 
imagined incidents, interesting as marks of Qreek manners — So- 
krates and Etesippus with others seat themselves in the palaestra, 
amidst a crowd of listeners.' Lysis, too modest at first to ap- 
proach, is emboldened to sit down by seeing Menexenus seated 
by the side of Sokrates : while Hippothal^ not daring to put 
himself where Lysis can see him, listens, but conceals himself 
behind some of the crowd. Sokrates begins the conversation 
with Menexenus and Lysis jointly : but presently Menexenus 
is called away for a moment, and he talks with Lysis singly. 

Sokr, — Well— Lysis — your father and mother love you ex- 
tremely. Lysis. — Assuredly they do. Sohr, — They Convewa- 
w^ould wish you therefore to be as happy as possible, sokrates 
Lysis. — Undoubtedly. Sokr. — Do you think any man with Lysis, 
happy, who is a slave, and who is not allowed to do any thing 
that he desires? Lysis. — I do not think him happy at alL 
5bfcr.— Since therefore your father and mother are so anxious 
that you should be happy, they of course allow you to do the 
things which you desire, and never reprove nor forbid you. 
Z»y«M.— Not at all, by Zeus, Sokrates : there are a great many 
things that they forbid me. Sokr. — How say you ! they wish 
you to be happy—and they hinder you from doing what you 
wish ! Tell me, for example, when one of your father's chariots 
is going to run a race, if you wished to mount and take the reins, 
would not they allow you to do so ? Lysis. — No — certainly : they 
would not allow me. Sokr. — But whom do they allow, then ? Lysis. 
— My father employs a paid charioteer. Sokr, — What ! do they per- 

1 Plato, Lysis, 203-205. 
-< Plato, Lysis, 206. 3 Plato, Lysis, 200-207. 
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mit a hireling, in preference to yem, to do what he wishes with the 
horses 1 and do they give him pay besides for doing so 1 LytU. — 
Why— to be sure. Sokr, — But doubtless, I imagine, they trust tilie 
team of mules to your direction ; and if you chose to take the whip 
and flog, they would allow you 1 Lyw.— Allow me ? not at alL 
SoAt.— What ! is no one allowed to flog them 1 Lysis. — ^Yes— 
certainly— the mule-groom. Sokr. — Is he a slave or free? Lyns. 
— A slave. Sokr. — Then, it seems, they esteem a slave higher 
than you their son ; trusting their property to him rather than 
to you, letting him do what he pleases, while they forbid you. 
But tell me farther : do they allow you to direct yourself — or do 
not they even trust you so far as that ? Lysis. — How can you 
imagine that they trust me? Sokr. — But does any one else direct 
you? Lysis. — Yes — this tutor here. Sokr.— Is he a slave? Lysis, 
— To be sure: belonging to our family. . Sofcr.— That is shocking: 
one of free birth to be under the direction of a slave ! But what 
is it that he does, as your director ? Lysis.— He conducts me to 
my teacher's house. Sokr.— What ! do they govern you also, these 
teachers? i^^sig.— Undoubtedly they do. Sokr.— Then your 
father certainly is bent on putting over you plenty of directors 
and governors. But surely, when you come home to your 
mother, she at least, anxious that you should be happy as far as 
she is concerned, lets you do what you please about the wool or 
the web, when she is weaving : she does not forbid you to meddle 
with the bodkin or any of the other instruments of her work ? 
Lysis.— Ridiculous ! not only does she forbid me, but I should 
be beaten if I did meddle. Sokr.— Kow is this, by Herakl^? 
Have you done any wrong to your father and mother ? Lysis.— 
Never at all, by Zeus. Sokr. — From what provocation is it, then, 
that they prevent you in this terrible way, from being happy and 
doing what you wish ? keeping you the whole day in servitude 
to some one, and never your own master ? so that you derive no 
benefit either from the great wealth of the family, which is 
managed by every one else rather than by you — or from your 
own body, noble as it is. Even that is consigned to the watch 
and direction of another : while you. Lysis, are master of nothing, 
nor can do any one thing of what you desire. Lysis. — The reason 
is, Sokrates, that I am not yet old enough. Sokr. — That can 
hardly be the reason ; for to a certain extent your father and 
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motlier do trust you, without waiting for you to grow older. If 
they want any thing to be written or read for them, they employ 
you for that purpose in preference to any one in the house : and 
you are then allowed to write or read first, whichever of the 
letters you think proper. Again, when you take up the lyre, 
neither father nor mother hinder you from tightening or relax- 
ing the strings, or striking them either with your finger or with 
the plectrum. Lysis.— They do not. Sokr.— Why is it, then, 
that they do not hinder you in this last case, as they did 
in the cases before mentioned? Lysis. — I suppose it is be- 
cause I know this last, but did not know the others. Sokr,— 
Well, my good friend, you see that it is not your increase of years 
that your father waits for ; but on the very day that he becomes 
convinced that you know better than he, he will entrust both 
himself and his property to your management. Lysis.— 1 sup- 
pose that he will. Sofer.— Ay— and your neighbour too will 
judge in the same way as your father. As soon as he is satisfied 
that you understand house-management better than he does, 
which do you think he will rather do — confide his house to you, 
or continue to manage it himself? Lysis.— I think he will con- 
fide it to me. jSoA;r.— The Athenians too : do not you think that 
they also will put their affairs into your management, as soon as 
they perceive that you have intelligence adequate to the task ? 
Lysi8.—Yea : I do. Sokr. — What do you say about the Great 
King also, by Zeus ! When his meat is being boiled, would he 
permit his eldest son who is to succeed to the rule of Asia, to 
throw in any thing that he pleases into the sauce, rather than us, 
if we come and prove to him that we know better than his son 
the way of preparing sauce? iy«w.— Clearly, he will rather 
permit us. So^.— The Great King will not let his son throw in 
even a pinch of salt : while we, if we chose to take up an entire 
handful, should be allowed to throw it in. Lysis.— IJo doubt. 
SoAt.— What if his son has a complaint in his eyes ; would the 
Great King, knowing him to be ignorant of medicine, allow him 
even to touch his own eyes — or would he forbid him ? Lysis.— 
He would forbid him. Sokr.— As to us, on the contrary, if he 
accounted us good physicians, and if we desired even to open the 
eyes and drop a powder into them, he would not hinder us, in 
the conviction that we understood what we were doing. Lysis. 
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— ^You speak truly. Sohr.—AH other matters, in short, on which 
he believed us to be wiser than himself or his son, he would 
entrust to us rather than to himself or his son ? Lysis, — ^Neces- 
sarily so, Sokrates. Sokr.-^This is the state of the case, then, my 
dear Lysis : On those matters on which we shall have become 
intelligent, all persons will put trust in us— Greeks as well as 
barbarians, men as well as women. We shall do whatever we 
please respecting them : no one will be at all inclined to inter- 
fere with us on such matters ; not only we shall be ourselves 
free, but we shall have command over others besides. These 
matters will be really ours, because we shall derive real good 
from them.^ As to those subjects, on the contrary, on which we 
shall not have acquired intelligence, no one will trust us to do 
what we think right : every one,— not merely strangers, but 
father and mother and nearer relatives if there were any,— will 
obstruct us as much as they can : we shall be in servitude so tar 
as these subjects are concerned ; and they will be really alien 
to us, for we shall derive no real good from them. Do you 
admit that this is the case?^ Lysis.—! do admit it Sokr. — 
Shall we then be friends to any one, or will any one love us, on 
those matters on which we are unprofitable ? Ly«M.— Certainly 
not Sokr. — You see that neither does your father love you, nor 
does any man love another, in so far as he is useless ? Lysis. — 
Apparently not. Sokr. — If then you become intelligent, my boy, 
all persons will be your friends and all persons will be your 
kinsmen : for you will be useful and good : if you do not, no 
one will be your friend,— not even your father nor your mother 
nor your other relatives. 

Is it possible then, Lysis, for a man to think highly of himself 
on those matters on which he does not yet think aright? Lysis. 
— How can it be possible ? Sokr. — If you stand in need of a 
teacher, you do not yet think aright? Lysis. — True. Sokr. — 
Accordingly, you are not presumptuous on the score of intelli- 
gence, since you are still without intelligence. Lysis.— Bj Zeus, 
Sokrates, I think not' 

1 Plato, LtsIs, 210 B. Kal ovScic avroif itrofntSa oAXuv vir^jcoot, Kol riit.lv 

»fiac tKuv tlvoL c/uiirodiei, oAX' avTOi tc cotoc oAAorpia* ovSiv yap an avrity 

tktvStpoi i<r6u*0a iv avroic ical oAAwv oirn<r6fitSa. Svyxupcic ovrwf <X<^*'* 

op^OKTCc, tifUrtpd TC ravra iarax' om^* Svvyupai. 
votuBa yiip aw' avrStv. S Plato, Lysis, 210 D. Otor re oZy 

3 Plalo, Lysis, 210 C. avroi rt iv iw\ rovroif , & Avox, yJya ^pofciy, cr olc 
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When I heard Lysis speak thus (continues Sokrates, who is 
here the narrator), I looked towards Hippothal^s and jj^^ ^ 
I was on the point of committing a blunder : for it fefSSJ^ 
occurred to me to say, That is the way, Hippothal^ Hippo- 
to address a youth whom you love: you ought to ****^^ 
check and humble him, not puff him up and spoil him, as you 
have hitherto done. But when I saw him agitated and distressed 
by what had been said, I called to mind that, though standing 
close by, he wished not to be seen by Lysis. Accordingly, I 
restrained myself and said nothing of the kind.* 

Lysis accepts this as a friendly lesson, inculcating humility : 
and seeing Menexenus just then coming back, he says 
aside to Sokrates, Talk to Menexenus, as you have treats So- 
been talking to me. You can tell him yourself (re- ^J^ ttie 
plies Sokrates) what you have heard from me : you Wcestralnto 
listened very attentively. Most certainly I shall tell 
him (says Lysis) : but meanwhile pray address to him yourself 
some other questions, for me to hear. You must engage to help 
me if I require it (answers Sokrates) : for Menexenus is a for- 
midable disputant, scholar of our friend Etesippus, who is here 
ready to assist him. I know he is (rejoined Lysis), and it is for 
that very reason that I want you to talk to him — that you may 
chasten and punish him.' 

I have given at length, and almost literally (with some few 
abbreviations), this first conversation between Sokrates vaine of the 
and Lysis, because it is a very characteristic passage, J^j^Jn 
exhibiting conspicuously several peculiar features of between 
the Platonico-Sokratic interrogation. Facts common and Lysis, 
and familiar are placed in a novel point of view, ^"^q ^* 
ingeniously contrasted, and introduced as stepping- thePia- 
stones to a very wide generality. Wisdom or know- sok^c 
ledge is exalted into the ruling force with liberty of ™*°»«'- 

Ttf iiT^iru ^pov€i ; Koi irwf av ; c6i|. 1 Plato, Lysis, 210 E. 

Ei 6\ apa <rv MovkoXov 64ti, ovWm ^ * Plato, Lvsis, 211 B-C. iXX* opa 

^povtZi. ^Akti&ii. ovfeK firiKovp^ireif /xoi, coy fit cAeyxeiy 

Ov4* opa^^tc^oAiS^Mfy ft, flvfp ijipt»¥ ifnx**P^ o McK^^cvof. if ovk ot<r$a on 

in. ^Ma At, c^i), w 2«Mcparf«, ov ftot ifuorucot iari s fiaX fia /HCa^ i^ti^ tr^oipa 

^K€t. yc. d(i ravT^ roi koX ^ovXofuu iTf ovr^ 

There is here a double sense of lUya 6taXJy€vBtu—lv avrbr Kok&aiifi, 
^fMvtlv. nityaX^pt»y, which cannot Compare Xenophon, Memor. i. 4, 1, 
easily be made to pass into any other where he speaks of the chastising pur- 
language, pose often contouplatcKl by Sokrat^ in 

2—12 
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action not admissible except under its guidance : the qnestions 
are put in an inverted half-ironical tone (not uncommon with 
the historical Sokrates^), as if an affirmative answer were expected 
as a matter of course, while in truth the answer is sure to be 
negative : lastly, the purpose of checking undue self-esteem is 
proclaimed. The rest of the dialogue, which contains the main 
substantive question investigated, I can report only in brief 
abridgment, with a few remarks following.' 
Sokrates begins, as Lysis requests, to interrogate Menexenus — 
first premising — Different men have different tastes : 
begins to some love horses and dogs, others wealth or honours. 

SSnexenus ^^^ ^^ P*^ ^ *^^"^ ^^*^® *^^* ^ "'^^^ acquisitions : 
respecting but I ardently desire to possess Mends, and I would 

Wholflfe?* rather have a good friend than all the treasures of 

be called a Persia. You two, Menexenus and Lysis, are much to 
fnena? .,, « \ ^ t 

Halt in the be envied, because at your early age, each oi you has 

dialogue. j^ade an attached friend of the other. But I am so 
far from any such good fortune, that I do not even know how 
any man becomes the friend of another. This is what I want to 
ask from you, Menexenus, as one who must know,' having ac- 
quired such a friend already. 

When one man loves another, which becomes the friend of 
which t Does he who loves, become the friend of him whom he 
loves, whether the latter returns the affection or not? Or is the 
person loved, whatever be his own dispositions, the friend of the 
person who loves him? Or is reciprocity of affection necessary, 
in order that either shall be the friend of the other 1 

The speakers cannot satisfy themselves that the title of friend 
fits either of the three cases ; ' so that this line of intenx^ting 
comes to a dead lock. Menexenus avows his embarrassment, 
while Lysis expresses himself more hopefully. 

Sokrates now takes up a different aspect of the question, and 



liis conversation — & tKeivoi KoXjumfpCov ci fx'^rc ol ^iXovvre? (1) ^tXoi etrovrau., 

ivtKa rovs irdvr' oiofUvov^ tlZivau. iptarSty ifijO' oi ^tkovtuvoi (2). fti$^* ol ^Kovvri^ 

riKrYXtv. r« Koi <^iAov/uievoi (3), &C Sokrates 

1 See the conversation of Sokrates here professes to have shown grounds 

with Glankon in Xenophon. Memor. for rejecting all these three supposi* 

lii 6 ; also the conversation with tions. But if we follow the preceding 

Perikles, iii. 6, 28-24. argument, we shall see that he has 

3 Plato, ]>sis, 211*212. shown ^rounds only against the first 

> Plato, Lysis, 212-213. 213 C:— two, not against the third. 
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turns to Lysis, inviting him to consider what has been Q^^g^j^^^ 
laid down by the poets, " our fathers and guides in addreoKd 
respect of wisdom".^ Homer says that the Gods Ap^fto 
originate friendship, by bringing the like man to his ^^^^JJ*""JJ 
like: Empedokles and other physical philosophers Like is the* 
have also asserted, that like must always and of {[te^^cin- 
necessity be the friend of like. These wise teachers vassedand 
cannot mean (continues Sokrates) that bad men are 
friends of each other. The bad man can be no one's friend. He 
is not even like himself, but ever wayward and insane : — much 
less can he be like to any one else, even to another bad man. 
They mean that the good alone are like to each other, and friends 
to each other.' But is this time? What good, or what harm, 
can like do to like, which it does not also do to itself? How can 
there be reciprocal love between parties who render to each other 
no reciprocal aid ? Is not the good man, so far forth as good, 
sufficient to himself, — standing in need of no one — and therefore 
loving no one ? How can good men care much for each other, 
seeing that they thus neither regret each other when absent, nor 
have need of each other when present ? 

It appears, therefore. Lysis (continues Sokrates), that we are 
travelling in the wrong road, and must try another 
direction. I now remember to have recently heard declare that 
some one affirming — contrary to what we have just ^uiJ^^"* 
said — ^that likeness is a cause of aversion, aud unlike- aversion ; 
ness a cause of friendship. He too produced evidence of friend- ' 
from the poets : for Hesiod tells us, that " potter is |SJS*p,^"rt 
jealous of potter, and bard of bard". Things most con. Be- 
alike are most full of envy, jealousy and hatred to ^^ 
each other: things most unlike, are most full of friendship. 
Thus the poor man is of necessity a friend to the rich, the weak 
man to the strong, for the sake of protection : the sick man, for 
similar reason, to the physician. In general, every ignorant man 
loves, and is a friend to, the man of knowledge. Nay, there are 

^ Plato, Lysis, 218 £ : <r«coirovrra xard tt-n ayan^ii, oitS' av ^tAou . . . Ilwf o5v 

TOw« voiYirdc • oStoi^ yop ^ilf^v SKnttfi oi iyoBoi. roU ava^oi? ifuv^Ckot i<rovT<u 

irartpe^ T17? (ro^uif tiai #cat iiytfUvti. nv apxnyt ot A"?t« avovrt^ irodcii'Oi oA- 

a Plato. Lysis, 214. Ai|\ot5- i^ai^ol yap iavToU koX )^*»pU 

ovrti — ft-riTt irapovTti XP*'-'"' avruiv <xov- 

' Plato, L^siSj 215 B: 'O 6i fiif tow tri; rovs fitj^ toiovtovs ti? iiyixolvth irepl 

i«6ii«vos, ow6« Ti ayavnar) av. . . . *0 M iroAAou irotcto^ou aAA^Aovf ; 
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alio pb jsical philoaopliers, wlio aaBert thit tliis prindple pervades 
all natuze ; that diy is the friend of moist, coM of hoti and so 
forth : that all oontiaries serve as nonrishment to their contraiiea. 
These are ingenious teadiezs : but if we follow them, we shall 
have the cleverest disputants sttsrkrng ns immediacbdy, and 
asking — What ! is the opposite essentially a frioid to ita oppo- 
sitet Do you mean that unjust is essentially the friend of just 
— temperate of intemperate — good of evil) Impassible: the 
doctrine cannot be maintained.' 

My head tonis (ocmtinues Sokrates) with this confiiBiOQ and 
CoBtu^tm pozzle — since neither like Ib the friend of like, nor 
iHmmZ. ootttouy of contrary. But I will now hazaid a dif- 
Thftt^A^ ferent guess of my own.' There are three genera in 
IS^^^ an : the good— the evil— and that which is neither 
md nor good nor evil, the indifferoit Now we have found 
friend to that good is not a friend to good — nor evil to evil — 
the Good. j^Qj. good to evil— nor evil to good. If therefore there 
exist any friendship at all, it must be the indifferent that is 
friend, either to its like, or to the good : for nothing whatever 
can be a friend to eviL But if the indifferent be a friend at all, 
it cannot be a friend to its own like ; since we have already 
shown that like generally is not friend to like. It remains 
Hierefore, that the indifferent, in itself neither good nor evil, is 
friend to the good.' 

Yet hold ! Are we on the right scent ? What reason is there 
to determine, on the part of the indifferent, attach- 
ei^Sm^ ment to the good? It will only have such attachment 
JJ^ ^'. under certain given circumstances : when, though 
(rieodtothe neither good nor evil in itself, it has nevertheless evil 
diSSSmaned associated with it, of which it desires to be rid. Thus 

to become M) ^q body in itself is neither good nor evil : but when 

by the con- '' ° 

tact o< felt diseased, it has evil clinging to it, and becomes in 

trUcblus consequence of this evil, friendly to the medical art 

aaxiouB to as a remedy. But this is true only so long as the evil 

is only apparent, and not real : so long as it is a mere 

superficial appendage, and has not become incorporated with the 

1 Plato, Lysis, 215-216. to* iXiyyui uiro Tijs Tov A.6yow iwopiai 

* Plato, Lysis, 216 C-D : to? om av- — Ac-yw toiVvi' airoft«KTewo|ieKOS, Ac 

> Plato, Lysis, 2ie D. 
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essential nature of the body. When evil has becjome engrained, 

the body ceases to be indifferent (t.«., neither good nor evil), and 

loses all its attachment to good. Thus that which determines the 

indifferent to become Mend of the good, is, the contact and 

pressure of accessory evil not in harmony with its own nature, 

accompanied by a desire for the cure of such eviL^ 

Under this head comes the explanation of the philosopher— 

the friend or lover of wisdom. The man already wise 

is not a lover of wisdom : nor the man thoroughly bad SJst^ed 

•and stupid, with whose nature ignoi-ance is engrained. **7.|**® 

Like does not love like, nor does contrary love con- His inter- 

trary. The philosopher is intermediate between the SmdlMon— 

two : he is not wise, but neither has he yet become not wise, yet 

radically stupid and unteachable. He has ignorance ^ung ^ia 

cleaving to him as an evil, but he knows his own £]!^i*^*^ 
o - ranee. 

Ignorance, and yearns for wisdom as a cure for it' 

The two young collocutors with Sokrates welcome this expla- 
nation heartily, and Sokrates himself appears for the sokrates 
moment satisfied with it. But he presently bethinks H^rfiSj®*' 
himself, and exclaims, Ah ! Lysis and Menexenus, natea a new 
our wealth is all a dream ! we have been yielding Th^Primum 
again to delusions ! Let us once more examine. You ^"q^^ 
will admit that all friendship is on account of some- originally 
thing and for the sake of something : it is relative pS^J^,. by' 
both to some producing cause, and to some prospective relation or 
end. Thus the body, which is in itself neither good to which 
nor evil, becomes when sick a friend' to the medical j*ecta*^b^- 
art : on account of sickness, which is an evil— and for c<*™e <*«*'- 
the sake of health, which is a good. The medical art is dear 
to us, because health is dear : but is there any thing behind, for 

1 Plato, Lysis, 217 E : Tb fujre xoKhv (ftaifitv av Kai tovs ijSrf a^o4^ovv m»?««'"» 

apa iirJT ayaSov i»CoT€ kokov wapovTOi ^lAoao^eii', elre 5eoi etT« avOpuvroi <t<riK 

ovirw KOKOV €<mK, ioTi i* ore rfiri to o Jtoi • ov6' av ixeCvovi «f>t.\o<ro^iv tovs 

TOtovrov yiyovtv. ndm; y*. Ovkovv ovtuis ayvoiavixpvTai CtaTe kokov^ flvoA- 

orav ft^irw Kaxhv -ff kolkov wapovroi, ai/rri kokov yop koI oft-oBri ovSiva ^(Ao(ro<^€iv. 

pJkv ii vaoovaio oyaBov ovrh woitt iniBv- KeCwovroi 6rf^ oi «xo»^«« f*^" Tb^ k<ikov 

|ictv, ^ et Koxhv iroiovtro ovoarfoel ovrh toOto, riiv ayvoiov, pyfirta 5e vir' avrov 

rrfi r* €in.BvyiLo% oiLO Kox rrti ^ikuK royo- ovr*^ oywitiiovt^ foiS' o^aBtU, oAX' ert 

^ov. Ov yap €Tt iarlv ovre Kcuchv ovr i^yovftevoijuii e(j«i'<u & foi Itroaiv. 8ih 8t| 

o,yo06vt* aAAd kokov • ^iAok de oyoBiS ^t,\o<ro4>ovai.v ol ovre dyotfol ovre kokoi 

4caucbf ovK ^v. 7w ovrts- oaoi 6« icoieol, ov ^iAo<ro^ov- 

9 Plato, Lysis, 218 A. «ta raZro br, *"* commVe^S'o; Sjinposion. 204. 
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the sake of which health also is dear ? It is plain that we cannot 
push the series of references onward for ever, and that we must 
come ultimately to something which is dear per le, not from 
reference to any ulterior alivd. We must come to some primun^ 
aandbile, dear by its own nature, to which all other dear things 
refer, and from which they are derivatives.* It is this primum 
amdbiU which is the primitive, essential, and constant^ object of 
our affections : we love other things only from their being 
associated with it. Thus suppose a father tenderly attached to 
his son, and that the son has drunk hemlock, for which wine is 
an antidote ; the father will come by association to prize highly, 
not merely the wine which saves his son's life, but even the cup 
in which the wine is contained. Yet it would be wrong to say 
that he prizes the wine or the cup as much as his son : for the 
truth is, that all his solicitude is really on behalf of his son, and 
extends only in a derivative and secondary way to the wine and 
the cup. So about gold and silver : we talk of prizing highly 
gold and silver — but tMs is incorrect, for what we really prize is, 
not gold, but the ulterior something, whatever it be, for the 
attainment of which gold and other instrxmiental means are 
accumulated. In general terms — when we say that B is dear on 
account of A, we are really speaking of A under the name of B. 
What is really dear, is that primitive object of love, primum 
wmabiU^ towards which all the affections which we bear to other 
things, refer and tend.' 

Is it then true (continues Sokrates) that good is our pHmwm 

amahiley and dear to us in itself 1 If so, is it dear to 

love is desire, ns on account of evil? that is, only as a remedy for 

St^^ich ®^^ » ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^®^® totally banished, good would 
is akin to us cease to be prized ? Is it true that evil is the cause 
or our own, ^^^ ^^^ thing is dear to us 1 ' This cannot be : be- 

i Plato, Lysis, 219 C-D. *Ap' olv 8 Plato. Lysis, 220 D. We may see 

ovK avayKTi aireiirciv i}fiac ovtuh lovraK, that in this chapter Plato runs into 

max a6iK€<rBM eiri rtva apv^v, ^ ovkct* a confusion between to dia n and n 

iwayoZrei iv oAXo 0lXok, oAA' i)(ei cir' ivtKa rov, which two he began by care- 




avT6' 4>iXov ik rtS ovri. ki.vSvv«v«i very clear and inii>ortant distinction. 
cKcivo avTO ctyat* et; h vatrax ovrai It is continued in 220 D— ^fi < i a r b 
at kMy6fUvai ^ikitu TfktvruKnv. Kaxhv rayoBov riyanCjiiev ical c^iAovficr, 
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cause even if all evil were banisHed, the appetites and desires, 
such of them as were neither good nor evil, would still remain : 
and the things which gratify those appetites will be dear to us. 
It is not therefore true that evil ia the cause of things being dear 
to us. We have just found out another cause for loving and 
being loved — desire. He who desires, loves what he desires and 
as long as he desires : he desires moreover that of which he is in 
want, and he is in want of that which has been taken away from 
him— of his own.^ It is therefore this ovm which is the appro- 
priate object of desire, friendship, and love. If you two, Lysis 
and Menexenus, love each other, it is because you are somehow 
of kindred nature with each other. The lover would not become 
a lover, imless there were, between him and his beloved, a certain 
kinship or afi&nity in mind, disposition, tastes, or form. We 
love, by necessary law, that which has a natural affinity to us ; 
BO that the real and genuine lover may be certain of a return of 
affection from his beloved.' 

But is there any real difference between what is akin and what 
is like ? We must assume that there is : for we q^,^ is of a 
showed before, that like was useless to like, and nature akin 
therefore not dear to like. Shall we say that good evUiBaUen' 



Mf ^apuoKov o¥ rod kokov rh aya£6v, rh of puzzling the contentions yaang man 

6i KOKOV v6<niti(i. ^ But in 220 E — rd ii Menexenus. The confusion between 

T^ oKTi ^tAof wav rovvainiov rovrov crcxa rov and Jtd re (noticed above) 

^oiVercu irc^v«c^« • ^ikov yap iiiiiv appears to be numbered by Steinhart 

avt^dvri hv ex^pov evcKo. To amouff the fine jests against Protagoras, 

make the reasoning consistent with Prodikus, or some of the Sophists. I 

what had gone before, these two last can see nothing in it except an uncon- 

words ought to be exchanged for ata rh scions inaccuracy in Plato^ reasoning. 
ixBpov. Plato had laid down the doc- ipi-to Tv«« *m K t^ i«tf« 
trine that good is loved-^iA rh KaK6v, i ™^i ^Pfi V^ r- /«<»*?»'• 

not fV€«tt rtv KOKov. Good is loved on r*"!' °Jv *", •"*"* 4 ^^^ ^»*^**«*- 

accourU of evU, but for the take of 6b. '"^'l* *.* ytywr<u o« av nt a^lnupjra^ 

taining a remedy to or cessation of the -' ~". *»;i*V?" ''* '^ •'*'Jlf"''' ° " '^* 

Steinhart (in his note on Hieron. «J*^^ ™J ^ **»« ^« doctrine aa 

MliUer's translation of Plato, p. 268) SSf ^rf^"? J^?h "S^ SJSS^ftL**!? 

calls this a " sophistisches Bathsel- 5?** *°*® t myt»i^^tti comic turn, in 

spiel-; and he notes other portions of ISL^SS^ 2l ^S^tSS^^ i° *^^ 

the dialogue which •• reminffus of the Symposion. pp. 191-192.183. ticoaro* 

deceptive tricks of the Sophists" (die «»»"IM«»' *<rryapep^nov jrviAfiof^v.ar* 

Trugspiele der Sophisten. See pp. 222- Ter,t,^Fo*^ «a^ep «* ^tt«* ij ivbt 

224-227-230). He praised Plato here i'^'.jT'XJKV, ^ > "^^ .«««ro* 



224-227-230). He praises Plato here >rVi^v*Z/iQrnv_x - ^^ • ^^^ 

for his "fine plealantry on the de- ^l^'^\^^y D>-«t««.«^«r w/*vot^«i. 

cepUveartsoflheSophiste". Admit- P^'^*' >* •" V ^^ »«e?^KTt rXttw 

tine that Plato puts forward sophistical li^^^''^"''' "* ^^ •^•«»'' ^'^''^ *^- 

quibbles with the word «^iAo?, he tells ^^^ ^^ 

UB that this is suitable for the purpose > Plato, Lysis, 221-222. 
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toete^one. is of a nature akin to every one, and evil of a nature 
tencT with foreign to every one ? If so, tlien there can be no 
J™^ friendship except between one good man and ano- 
▼ioufl^ ther good man. But this too has been proved to 

^^^ be impossible. All our tentatives have been alike 
unsuccessful. 

In this dilemma (continues Sokrates, the narrator) I was about 
munre of to ask assistance from some of the older men around. 
SoM o?Se ^^*' *^® tutors of Menexenus and Lysis came up to us 
dialogne. and insisted on conveying their pupils home— the 
hour being late. As the youths were departing I said to them — 
Well, we must close our dialogue with the confession, that we 
have all three made a ridiculous figure in it : I, an old man, as 
well as you two youths. Our hearers will go away declaring, 
that we fancy ourselves to be friends each to the other two ; but 
that we have not yet been able to find out what a friend ia^ 



Thus ends the main discussion of the Lysis : not only without 
Bexnarks. ^^7 positive result, but with speakers and hearers 
^^sithre more puzzled than they were at the beginning : 
kraticpur- having been made to feel a great many difficulties 
KdMthe*^ which they never felt before. Nor can I perceive 
^™^^, any general purpose running through the dialogue, 
expose the except that truly Sokratic and Platonic purpose — To 
i?^iS? of show, by cross-examination on the commonest words 
knowledge, and ideas, that what every one appears to know, and 
talks about most confidently, no one really knows or can dis- 
tinctly explain.^ This is the meaning of the final declaration 

1 Plato, Lysis, 223 B. Nvv fiiv Kara- Stellbaum, and nearly all the other 

ytXaoTot, yeyovofLev iyto rt, y€ptav ayrjp, critics dissent from this view : they 

Kox vfieif, &c. place the Lysis as an early dialogue, 

3 Among the many points of analogy along with Gharmides and Lachte^an- 

between the Lysis and the Charmidls, terior to the Protagoras (K. F. Her. 

one is, That both of them are declared mann, Gesch. und Syst. Plat. PhiL pp. 

to be spurious and unworthy of Plato, 447-448 ; StaUbaum, Proleg. ad Lys. p. 

by Socher as well as by Ast (Ast, 90 (110 2nd ed.) ; Steinhart, Einl. p. 221) 

Platen's Leben, pp. 429-484; Socher, near to or during the government of the 

Ueber Platon, pp. 137-144). Thirty. All of them profess to discoTer 

Schleiermacber ranks the Lysis as in the Lysis " adolescentin vestigia ". 
second in his Platonic series of dia- Ast and Socher characteriae the 

logues, an appendix to the Phscdrus dialogue as a tissue of subtle sophistry 

(EinL p. 174 seq.); K. F. Hermann, and eristic contradiction, sach as (in 
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put into the moutli of Sokrates. " We believe ourselves to be 
each other's friends, yet we none of us know what a friend is." 
The question is one, which no one had ever troubled himself to 
investigate, or thought it requisite to ask from others. Every- 
one supposed himself to know, and every one had in his memory 
an aggregate of conceptions and beliefs which he accounted tanta- 
mount to knowledge : an aggregate generated by the unconscious 
addition of a thousand facts and associations, each separately un- 
important and often inconsistent ^dth the remainder : while no 
rational analysis had ever been applied to verify the consistency 
of this spontaneous product, or to define the familiar words in 
which it is expressed. The reader is here involved in a cloud of 
confusion respecting Friendship. No way out of it is shown, and 
how is he to find one ? He must take the matter into his own 
active and studious meditation : which he has never yet done, 
though the word is always in his mouth, and though the topic is 
among the most common and familiar, upon which " the swain 
treads daily with his clouted shoon ". 

This was a proper subject for a dialogue of Search. In the 
dialogue Lysis, Plato describes Sokrates as engaged in g^ibject of 
one of these searches, handling, testing, and dropping, J-ys" suited 
one point of view after another, respecting the idea logue of 
and foundation of friendship. He speaks, professedly, l^nner of 
as a diviner or guesser ; following out obscure prompt- Sokrates. 
ings which he does not yet understand himself.^ In defecSve^"*^ 
this character, he suggests several different explana- Jjon^^d 
tions, not only distinct but inconsistent with each showing 
other ; each of them true to a certain extent, under each is de- 
certain conditions and circumstances : but each of ^®<^**^®- 

their opinion) Plato cannot have com- distinguished (p. 87), but which cer- 

posed. Stallbaum concedes the so- tainly he does not clearly point out. 

phistry, but contends that it is put by (Compare pp. 108-9-14-15, 2nd ed.) 

Plato intentionally, for the purpose of Schleiermacher and Steinhart also (pp. 

deiiding, exposing, disgracing, the 222-224-227) admit the sophistry m 

Sophists and their dialectical tricks : which Sokrates is here made to indulg& 

"ludibrii caus&" (p. 88); "ut illustri But Steinhart maintains that there is 

aliquo exemplo demonstretur dialec- an assignable philosophical purpose in 

ticam istam, ^uam adolescentes magno the dialogue, which Plato purposely 

quodam studio sectabantur, nihil esse wrapped up in enigmatical language, 

aliud, nisiinanemqnandamargutiarum but of which he (Steinhart) professes 

captatricem," Ac, (p. 87). Nevertheless to give the solution (p. 228). 
he contends that along with this de- , T>i«f« t„oJo oi« t» ^ - 

risory matter there is intermingled . ^ Plato. Lysis. 216 D. x«y« roiwy 

serious reasoning which may be e^ily ^^o^<^'^r€vo^,vo^, Ac. 
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To mlti^fy de§Bclzve 
cxphititOTHi, aid to JTwiirite why eadi ii d a i uii i t, ii Ae idufe 

of tJiedialfgne 

podSiTC; resah not plnalj cBondited : Intkeaimits 

Ibe- 
to ba.Te been j^*****— ^ hj Ae ax&or.^ 

BiZt nUSt oiXics yat aH ghtii^g ly rf it^ ^» ffifcp #CTp- 

tacal aid nphkticil: aid sane even day ito —lUim- 
tidtj OQ tlieae groimds^ FlitD]B^tba.Teic(liedliy 
ojing thst he uitfTHii^! it as a ifi w i m fn illiHtnting 
the pfoooi o£ search for an nnknovn fvaitem; and 
as an exposition of vhat can be said fioi^ » vA a» 
•gM"«ft^ many difieient points of Tiev. The pro cess of tzial and 
error, the most genersl fact of human inteDigenee^ is even better 
iUiistnted when the seardi is unsnooes^iBl : because when a 
result is once obtained, most pexsons caie €or noduQg dae and 
forget the antecedent blunders. To those indeed, who ask onlj 
to hear the result as soon as it is found, and who wait lor others 
to loc^ for it — such a dialogue as the Ljsis will appear of little 
ralne: But to any one who intends to search for it l>iwMM>lf or 
to stody the same problem for himself^ the report thus presented 
of a previous unsuccessful search, is usefiol both as guidance and 
wjaming. Ereiy one of the tentative soluticHis indicated in the 
Lysis has something in its favour, yet is nevertheless inadmia- 
sible. To learn the grounds which ultimately compel us to reject 
what at first appears admissible, is instruction not to be despised ; 
at the very least, it helps to preserve us from mistake, and to 
state the problem in the manner most suitable for obtaining a 
solution. 

In truth, no one general solution is attainable, such as Flato 
Hmhjectot here professes to search for.' In one of the three 
baadied ' Xenophontic dialogues wherein the subject of friend- 



1 SdiJeienDacber. Einleitaiig zom We read in his aitide _ 

Lpis, L p. 177. in the Encjdop^die {roL iiL ppi 70-7S 

< Tori^oi has some exceUmt remarks of his CEuTres Comidets): 
on the liopeka«Ti«s of sQch problems as 'M^'on se rdpresente la fonle des 

thai which Plato propounds, here as aocqstiotts dn mot esprit, dcfMiia son 

well as in other dialogues, to find defi- sens |»imitif «inrax««, kaUitu, jna^n' 4. 

nitkms of common and rague terms. cenx qu'cm Ini donne dans la chiaie. 
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ship is discussed we find the real Sokrates presenting 5?*^*^ 
it with a juster view of its real complications.^ The phontic 
same remark may be made upon Aristotle's manner of ^S^by^*' 
handling friendship in the Ethics. He seems plainly Aristotle, 
to allude to the Lysis (though not mentioning it by name) ; and 
to profit by it at least in what he puts out of consideration, if not 
in what he brings forward.^ He discards the physical and cos- 
mical analogies, which Plato borrows from Empedokles and 
Herakleitus, as too remote and inapplicable : he considers that 
the question must be determined by facts and principles relating 
to human dispositions and conduct In other ways, he circum- 
scribes the problem, by setting aside (what Plato includes) all 
objects of attachment which are not capable of reciprocating 
attachment' The problem, as set forth here by Plato, is con- 
ceived in great generality. In what manner does one man be- 
come the friend of another?^ How does a man become the object 

dans la litt^rature, dans la jnrisprn- tern of Logic, Book IV. chap. 4, 
dence, etprit aeide, esprit de Montaigne, s. 5. 

aprit de* loix, dx.--qa'on essaie cT ex- 1 See Xenophon, Memor. IL 4-5-6. 
traire de toutes ces acceptions une idte In the last of these three conversations 
aui soit commune k toutes— on Terra (s. 21-22), Sokrates says to Kritobulus 
s^vanouir tous les caract^res qui dis- *AXA* exci fiev woikCKu^ vtj^ ravra, St 
tingnent l'e$prU de toute autre chose, Kpirtf^ovXc • ^vo-ec yap ixova-iv ol iv 
dans quelque sens qu'on le prenne. . . 9pMvoi rJl puiv ^iAtica • Siovrat re yap 
La mmtitude et Tincompatibilit^ des oAA^XMr, <cal JXeovo-t, kcu wvtpyovvrtf 
acceptions du mot esprit^ sont telles, w^eXov<r(. <cat rovro trvviivrt^ X^P*-^ 
que personne n'a €l& tent^ de les com- exov<rtv oAA^Xok, ra H vokefjuKo. • rd 
prendre toutes dans une seule diflmi- re ydp avra xaka koL ri6ea vofiC^ovrt^ 
iton, et de d^finir I'esprit en e^n^raL vwip^ rovrwv fiaxovrat, koL Sixoyvu- 
Mais le vice de cette m^thoae n'est iiovovvrti ivavriovvraf mKtfUKhv 6i 
pas moins r^el lorsqu'il n'est pas assez koX cp(« koX ojpyi} ■ koI Sv<rfi€vii iikv o 
sensible pour empficher qu'on ne la rov irXcove«crctv cpwf, pnariThv Si b 
sniTe. 4>^6voi. 

** A mesure que le nombre et la This observation of Sokrates is very 
diversity des acceptions diminue, Tab- true and valuable— that the causes of 
sordit^ s'affoiblit: et quand elle dis- friendship and the causes of enmity 
naroit, il reste encore I'erreur. J'ose are both of them equally natural, i.e. 
dire, que presque toutes les d^finUions equally interwoven with the constant 
oil I'on annonce qu'on va d^finir les conditions of individual and social life, 
choses dans le tern U plus ghUral^ ont This is very different from the vague, 
ce d^faut, et ne definissent veritable- partial, and encomiastic predicates with 
ment rien : parceque leurs auteurs, en which rb ^vo-ei is often decorated else- 
▼oulant reniermer toutes les acceptions where by Sokrates himself, as well as 
d'nn mot, ont entrejpris une chose im- by Plato and Aristotle, 
possible : je veux dire, de rassembler > Aristot. Eth. Nikom. viii. i. p. 
sous une seule id^e g^n^rale des id^es 1155 b. Compare Plato, Lysis, 214 A— 
trte diff^rentes entre elles, et qu'un 215 E. 

m^me nom n'a jamais pu d^igner que ' Aristot Ethic. Nik. viii 2, p. 1155, 
succcssivement, en cessant en quelque b. 28 ; Plato, Lysis, 212 D. 
sorte d'etre le mfime mot" < Plato, Lysis, 212 A : ovrtva roovov 

See also the remarks of Mr. John viyverou 0tAo« Ircpoc crcpov. 223 ad fin. : 
Stuart Mill on the same subject. Sys- o, re cvrlv 6 ^lAos . 
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of friendsliip or love from anoUier? What is that object towards 
which our love or friendship is determined ? These terms are so 
large, that they include everything belonging to the Tender 
Emotion generally.^ 

The debate in the Lysis is partly verbal : *.«., respecting the 
Debate in word ^tXor, whether it means the person loving, or 
theLysis the person loved, or whether it shall be confined to 
bZ. partly those cases in which the love is reciprocal, and then 
somptions applied to both. Herein the question is about the 
pSto^c**^* meaning of words— a word and nothing more. The 
Sobates, following portions of the dialogue enter upon ques- 
abS. «^ tions not verbal but real—" Whether we are disposed 
Soimites^ to love what ia like to ourselves, or what is unlike or 
would have opposite to ourselves ? ** Though both these are occa- 
s^orchal- sionally true, it is shown that as general explanations 
'«°«*°K- neither of them will hold. But this is shown by 
means of the following assumptions, which not only those whom 
Plato here calls the "very clever Disputants,**' but Sokrates him- 
self at other times, would have called in question, viz. : '* That 
bad men cannot be friends to each other— that men like to each 

1 See the chapter on Tender Emo- wonder ; a contrast to this is exhibited 

tion in Mr. Bain^s elaborate classifica- bv genUe pressure or ndld radianoa 

tion and description of the Emotions. Hence tenaemess is passive emotion 

* The Emotions and the Will,' ch. viL by pre-eminence : we see it flonrish- 

p. 94 seq. (3rd ed., p. 124). ing oest in the quiescence of the mov- 

In the Lysis, 216 C-D, we read, ine members. Remotely there may be 

among the suppositions thrown out by a large amount of action stimulated by 

Sokrates, about to 4tC\ov—KivSvvev€t it, but the proper outgoing accompanf- 

«cara nv apx^iav iro^i/uiiay rb KoAbi^ ment of it IS organic not muscular." 
^iXo¥ ttvai. eouce vovf ttaXcjctf tiki koL That the Sensations of the soft and 

A«ty «cal XxwapiS* iih kox lo-tiK^ pf fi(««f the smooth dispose to the Tender 

dtoXicrtfeuvet kox dto^veroi ^fta«, are Emotion is here pointed out as a fact 

TotovTov 6v Xeyw yap rayoBhy KoAhv in human nature, agreeably to the 

ctvat. This allusion to the soft and comparison of Plato. Mr. Bain's trea- 

the smooth is not very clear ; a passage tise has the rare merit of describing 

in Mr. Bain's chapter serves to illus- fully the physical as well as l^e mentu 

trate it characteristics of each separate emo 

' ' Among the sensations of the senses tion. 
we find some that have the power of « wo* « t ^oSo oi« a . • ' ^ 

awakening tender emotion, frhe sen- iJI}^}^'z}^^!l,^^^: ^ Vt* pSfc* 

eations t^t incUne to tenderness are, f^ft'i ph^ti^o, h* ^ JL?i„ I?^' 

in the first place, the effects of ver^ StS^St^,^ Slw^'^fio^'J^; 

gentle or soft stimulants, such as soft Sl^J« "^^^i"^, A"^^^^ ^ J^h^E***' 

touches, gentle sounds, slow move- f ®H®'3f,'2ii? ftt«H«*i?it most inlgse 

ments. temperate warmth, mild sun- Jff ^«^I« ^t^'o^f' ,i^P?,?? 

shine. Th^e sensations must be felt ^^^'?rJ^^r.lh i^h^S^ ^^'^^^ 

in order to produce the effect, which is m^lTT^ ft J^ ' • -* *''" "" 

mental an<f not simply organic. We Iit^r,I?c ^^n c •j;*^*^?'' W» «« 

have seen that an acule sen^tion raises 21 11 -xlJ ^^ <rvuoy<ria^ a4>op,t^r 

a vigorous muscular expression, aa in **^*»* oA^tftKi^ v,roAa^^aret. 
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other (therefore good men as well as bad) can be of no use to 
each other, and therefore there can be no basis of friendship be- 
tween them— that the good man is self-sufficing, stands in need 
of no one, and therefore will not love any one."^ All these 
assumptions Sokrates would have found sufficient reason for 
challenging, if they had been advanced by Protagoras or any 
other opponents. They stand here as affirmed by him ; but here, 
as elsewhere in Plato, the reader must apply his own critical 
intellect, and test what he reads for himself. 

it is thus shown, or supposed to be shown, that the persons 
who love are neither the Gbod, nor the Bad : and that peculiar 
the objects loved, are neither things or persons similar, *^^jy 
nor opposite, to the persons loving. Sokrates now ad- friendship 
verts to the existence of a third category — Persons soSutes. ^ 
who are neither good, nor bad, but intermediate ^®^^' 
between the two— Objects which are intermediate be- good nor 
tween likeness and opposition. He announces as his ^ture. yet 
own conjecture,' that the Subject of friendly or loving J^oerSdal 
feeling, is, that which is neither good nor evil : the tinpof eyii, 
Object of the feeling. Good : and the cause of the JSod.lS'S? 
feeling, the superficial presence of evil, which the cap«f«>mit. 
subject desires to see removed.' The evil must be present in a 
superficial and removable manner — like whiteness in the hair 
caused by white paint, not by the grey colour of old age. So- 
krates applies this to the state of mind of the philosopher, or 
lover of knowledge : who is not yet either thoroughly good or 
thoroughly bad,~either thoroughly wise or thoroughly unwise— 
but in a state intermediate between the two : ignorant, yet con- 
scious of his own ignorance, and feeling it as a misfortune which 
he was anxious to shake off.* 



1 Plato, Lysis, 214-215. The dis- good and virtuous : a position which is 

course of Cicero, De Amicitift. is com- refuted by the *' nefana vox," cited by 

posed in a style of pleasing rhetoric ; himself as spoken by C. Blossius, xi. 87. 

suitable to Laelius, an ancient Roman ^ ^ Plato, Lysis, 216 D. kiyta toCwv 

senator and active politician, who ex- iwotiayTn6iJi.*vot, &c. 

pressly renounces the accurate subtlety s Plato, Lysis, 216-217. 

of Grecian philosophers (v. 18). There ^ * Plato, Lysis, 218 C. XetirovTat bii 

is little in it which we can compare oicxorrcffiiKTbKoicbi'rovro, rijvayi'otaK, 

with the Platonic Lysis ; but I observe /u.^irw Be vw' avroO 6vr€i ayvwiiovts /ai?^^' 

that he too, giving expression to his a/laBtUt oXk' en ^v/uievoi jiij eiSivai a 

own feelings, maintains that there can fi^ lo-ao-t • itb 8i) ^tKo<ro^ov<riv oi ovrt 

be no friendship except between the ayatfol ovrt icaicot irw ovtc« • Scrot Bi kokoC, 
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This meaning of philoeophj, though it is not always and con- 
ThUgeneiml Butently maintained throughout the Platonic writings, 
iha^uiii*- is important as expanding and bringing into system 
the case of the position laid down by Sokrates in the Apology. 
J^^j£^ He there disclaimed all pretensions to wisdom, but 
l^rwof lie announced himself as a philosopher, in the above 
Piinfaieon- literal sense: that is, as ignorant, yet as painfully 
Jf^^^^ conscious of his own ignorance, and anxiously search- 

theattri- ing for wisdom as a corrective to it : while most m»i 
Imte of the ^ „ . ^ i. a. * .^ . 

phfloeo- were equally ignorant, but were unconscious of their 

J^- ^''^ own ignorance, believed themselves to be already 
bates and wise, and delivered confident opinions without ever 
thisaUri^'^ having analysed the matters on which they spoke. 
^'**** The conversation of Sokrates (as I have before re- 

marked) was intended, not to teach wisdom, but to raise men oat 
of this false persuasion of wisdom, which he believed to be the 
natural state of the human mind, into that mental condition 
which he called philosophy. His Elenchus made them conscious 
of their ignorance, anxious to escape from it, and prepared for 
mental efforts in search of knowledge : in which search Sokrates 
assisted them, but without declaring, and even professing inabi- 
lity to declare, where that truth lay in which the search was to 
end. He considered that this change was in itself a great and 
serious improvement, converting what was evil, radical, and 
engrained — ^into evil superficial and removable ; which was a 
preliminary condition to any positive acquirement The first 
thing to be done was to create searchers after truth, men who 
would look at the subject for themselves with earnest attention, 
and make up their own individual convictions. Even if nothing 
ulterior were achieved, that alone would be a great deaL Such 
was the scope of the Sokratic conversation ; and such the concep- 
tion of philosophy (the capital peculiarity which Plato borrowed 
from Sokrates), which is briefly noted in this passage of the 
Lysis, and developed in other Platonic dialogues, especially in 
the Symposion,* which we shall reach presently. 
Still, however, Sokrates is not fully satisfied with this hypo- 

ov ^o<ro4tov<nv, ovSi oi ayaBoL Com* enim inquinati sumos, sed infecti **. 
pare the phrase of Seneca, Epist. 59, p. ^ Plat'>. Sympos. 202-20S-204. Phad- 
211, Gronov. : " Elui difficile est: non nis, 278 D. 
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thesis, but passes on to another. If we love anything, we 

must love it (he says) for the sake of something. Another 

This implies that there must eiiat, in the background, ^"g^i^ 

a something which is the primitive and real object of The Pri- 

affection. The various things which we actually Su^ot"^ 

love, are not loved for their own sake, but for the J^^^^ 

sake of this primum amahUe, and as shadows projected jectof Loto. 

by it : just as a man who loves his son, comes to love objecto 

by association what is salutary or comforting to his JJjJj^JJ^ 

son — or as he loves money for the sake of what money association 

will purchase. The primtmi, amabiU^ in the view of Bw o^St 

Sokrates, is Good; particular things loved, are loved is, Good. 

as shadows of good. 

This is a doctrine which we shall find reproduced in other 

dialogues. We note with interest here, that it appears 

illustrated, by a statement of the general law of men- by Plato of 

tal association — the calling up of one idea by other JJwol"*"^ 

ideas or by sensations, and the transference of aflfec- mental 

association, 
tions from one object to others which have been 

apprehended in conjunction with it, either as antecedents or 

consequents. Plato states this law clearly in the Phsedon and 

elsewhere : ^ but he here conceives it imperfectly : for he seems 

to believe that, if an affection be transferred by association from 

a primitive object A, to other objects, B, C, D, &c., A always 

continues to be the only real object of affection, while B, C, D, 

&Ci, operate upon the mind merely by carrying it back to A. 

The affection towards B, C, D, &c., therefore is, in the view of 

Plato, only the affection for A under other denominations and 

disguises.* Now this is doubtless often the case ; but often also, 

perhaps even more generally, it is not the case. After a certain 

length of repetition and habit, all conscious reference to the 

primitive object of affection will commonly be left out, and the 

affection towards the secondary object will become a feeling both 

substantive and immediate. What was originally loved as means, 

for the sake of an ulterior end, will in time come to be loved as 

1 Plato, Phsedon, 7S-74. ^ika. ctrot r\ijlv ivtKa ^(Xov rii^, c^^PY 

It is declared differently, and more p^/Aan ^axvon-tBa ktyovm avr6 * ^(\o¥ 

clearly, by Aristotle in the treatise IIcpl Bi r^ ovrt Kiviwew iKtlvo avrh ctvai, 

V.vrjti.yK Koi 'Avofivritretts, pp. 451 -452. cU h iraaeu, aSrai at Keyofjitvai ^cXiOt 

3 Plato, Lysis, 220 B. o<ra yap <^a4uv nkevrSxriv. 
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an end for itself ; and to constitute a new centre of force, from 
whence derivatives may branch out It may even come to be 
loved more vehemently than any primitive object of affection, if 
it chance to accumulate in itself derivative inflaencee from many 
of those objects.^ This remark naturally presents itself when 
we meet here for the first time, distinctly stated by VhtOf the 
important psychological doctrine of the transference <^ affections 
by association from one object to others. 

The primvm amabile, here introduced by Sokrates, is described 
r ^^ restricted terms, as valuable merely to correct evil, 
the Primam and as having no value per te, if evil were assumed 
hereunto)- °®^ ^ exist. In Qonsequence chiefly of this restric- 
ducedby tion, Sokrates discards it as unsatisfactory. Such 
with name- restriction, however, is noway essential to the doc- 
▼Suve ob- ^T^^ • which approaches to, but is not coincident 
jectaof with, the Ideal Gfood or Idea of Qood, described in 
tonic idea^ other dialogues as what every one yearns after and 
wnSmunion ^'^"'^^ ^> though without ever attaining it and 
of Aristotle, without even knowing what it is.' The Flatonic 
ffuVhed by Idea was conceived as a substantive, intelligible, Ens, 
^feeWer ^is^i^^t in its nature from all the particulars bearing 
analogical the same name, and separated from them all by a gulf 
communion, y^^^^^jr^ admitted no gradations of nearer and farther- 
yet communicating itself to, or partaken by, all of them, in some 
inexplicable way. Aristotle combated this doctrine, denying 
the separate reality of the Idea, and admitting only a common 
generic essence, dwelling in and pervading the particulars, but 
pervading them all equally. The general word connoting this 
generic unity was said by Aristotle (retaining the Platonic 
phraseology) to be Xeyofievop Kara filav Ibiav or KaB* €v. 

But apart from and beyond such generic unity, which implied 
a common essence belonging to all, Aristotle recognised a looser, 
more imperfect, yet more extensive, communion, founded upon 

1 There is no stronger illustration ' Analysis of the Human Mind,' chap. 

of this than the love of money, which ters xzi. and xxii., and by Professor 

is the very example that Plato nimself Bain in his works on the Senses and 

here cites. the Intellect,— Intellect, chap. L sect. 

The important point to which I here 47-48, p. 404 seq. ed. 3; and on the 

call attention, in respect to the law of Emotions and the Will, chap. it. a 

Mental Association, is forcibly illus- 4-5. p. 428 seq. (3rd ed. p. 963 seq.). 

trated by Mr. James Mill in his ^ ^lato, Repnbl. vi. pp. 506-50a 
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common relationship towards some 'Apx4 — First Principle— or 
First Object Such relationship was not always the same in 
kind: it might be either resemblance, concomitance, antece- 
dence or consequence, &c. : it might also be different in d^ree, 
closer or more remote, direct or indirect Here, then, there was 
room for graduation, or ordination of objects as former and 
latter, first, second, third, &c., according as, when compared with 
each other, they were more or less related to the common root 
This imperfect communion was designated by Aristotle under 
the title kot dvaXoyiavy as contrasted with Korh yivos : the predi- 
cate which affirmed it was said to be applied, not Kara fiiav ideav 
or KaB* €v, but irphs fiiav <f>va'iv or irp6s cV : ' it was affirmed 
neither entirely avvavvfiais (which would imply generic com- 
munion), nor entirely Sfiavvfuas (which would be casual and 
imply no communion at all), but midway between the two, so as 
to admit of a graduated communion, and an arrangement as 
former and later, first cousin, or second, third cousin. Members 

1 Aiist. Metaphys. A. 1072, a. 26-29 ; Aristoteles,' Freibnrg, 1862, pp. 86-108- 

Bonitz, Comm. p. 497 id. UpSnov opcx- 147. Compare AristoteL Politic. HI. L 

r6v — HpioTov voriTov (wpSnov hptxrhv 9, p. 1276, a. 86. 
— " quod per te appetibile est et con- The distinction drawn by Aristotle 

cnpiscitur"). "<^uod autem primmn between rh xotKbr xar' *^4ay and t^ 

est inaliqu& serie, id praedppe etiam Kouvhv gar afoAo^tay— between t«L 

babet qoalitatem, qiue in reliquA cer« card lUav iZiav Xryoficva, and ra wohi 

nitnr serie, c. a. 993, b. 24 : ergo prima iy or wpbt lUav ^v<nv Xey6fici'a— tnis 

ilia substantia est r6 optoroy'*— also distinction corresponds in part to that 

r. 1004, a. 25-26, 1005, a. 7, about the which is drawn oy Dr. whewell be- 

irpMToi' €v-—irpSrrov ov. These were tween classes which are given by De- 

ra roAAaxwf Kty6itMva — rd rrXMovavSn finition, and natural groups which are 

AeyofMva— which were something less given hj Type. "Such a natund 

than wimwyua. and more than oyuuvviui ; group " (says Dr. Whewell) " is steadily 

intermediate between the two, having zbced, though not precisely limited ; it 

no common Ao-^ or generical unity, is given, though not circumscribed ; it 

and yet not entirely eouivocal, but de- is determinea, not by a boundary * 

signating a koivov kot avaXoyCav : not without but by a central point within, ' « 

Kara uiav Uiav Aeyoficva,^ but wpbi iv Ac" The coincidence Setween this /' 

or vfMi fiiav 4tv<n.y; having a certain doctrine and the Aristotelian is real,T 

relation to one common ^vo-if called though only partial : n wpSnov ^CXov, 

rb irpwTov. See the Metaphys. r. 1003, rh wpurov opcKroc, may be considered as 

ft. 83— TO Sk 6v kiytTM iiiv voAAaxMf t ^TPM of otofcU UntabUy object* derirabU^ 

dAAd^ npHts^ iv Ktu lUay rcyoL ^^w, «cu oc., but ^ vytcia cannot be^ considered 

away 

r^t vyteCa^t rh 6' ore iixruchv ovrvf— called are referred. See Dr. Whe- 

KoX rh iarpiKhv irp^i iarpuc^yt Ac llie well's doctrine Stated in the Philosophy 

Scholion of Alexander upon this pas- of the Inductive Sciences, L 476-477 ; 

sage is instructive (p. 638, a. Brandis) ; and the comments of Mr. John Stuart 

and a very copious explanation of the Mill on the doctrine— 'System of 

whole doctrine is given oy M. Brentano, Logic,' Book i v. ch. 7. I have adverted 

in his valuable treatise, * Von der man- to this same doctrine in remarking on 

nigfachen Bedeutung da SeUnden nach the Hippias Major, supra, p. 47 ; also 

2—13 
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of the same Qeniu were coitaidered to be broUkem, ^ on a par ; 
but wherever there was this graduated couBiiuhip or commanion 
(signified by the words Former and Later, more or lees in degree of 
relationahip), Aristotle did not admit a common Oenus, nor did 
Plato fkdmit ft Substantive Idea.' 

Now the UpuTov ^iXoii or Primum AmabiJe which we find in 
Prlmnm '^ LyBis, ia described as the principium or initial 
Ami|bUe ol root of one of these imperfectly united aggregates ; 
nuedHitb t&mifyiitg into many branches more or less diatsnt, 
^idtSof ™ obedience to one or other of the different laws of 
^r^us. association. Aristotle expresses the same idea in 
Uiemii another form of words: instead of a Primum Ama- 
uxUieiai bile, he gives us a Prima Amicitia -affirming that the 
fitxtfigatc, diversitiea of friendship are not species comprehended 
of & generic under the same genus, but gradations or degeneracies 
'""'&■ departing in one direction or other from the First or 

pure Friendship. The Primum Amabile, in Plato's view, 
itppears to be the Good, though he does not explicitly declare it : 
the Prima Amicitia, with Aristotle, is friendship submsting be- 
tween two good persons, who have had sufficient experience to 
know, esteem, and trust, each other.' 

In regard to the Platonic Lysis, 1 have already observed that 
■nuOnod °° positive result can be found in it, and that all 
and Bbm- the hypotheses broached are successively negatived. 
SdrnirfM W>»t iH kept before the reader's mind, however, more 
oy«'" of than anything else, thoi^h not embodied in any 
distinct formula, ia — The Good and the Beautiful 
considered as objects of love or attachment 



B phmbna. ta/ra. chap. S2, toL ' ArUtoleL Eth. Nikom. rill. 
1155, b. 12, vllL 6, IIS7. &. SO, *iii. , 
ora, lU. 2, IMS, s- 16. Tl 
ie more full In Ut9 Endemii 



■dan. i. 8, mg, a. ir He goei <m to 7^a'V^/.iV'2J-^-'t, TV 
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CHAPTER XXL 

EUTHYDEMUS. 

Dramatic vivacity, and comic force, holding up various persons 
to ridicule or contempt, are attributes which Plato i>ramatie 
manifests often and abundantly. But the dialogue in l^i^SJ^^ 
which these qualities reach their maximum, is, the ^^^ 
Euthyd^mus. Some portions of it approach to the dftmns. 
Nub^ of Aristophanes : so that Schleiermacher, Stall- of^^l^^ 
baum, and other admiring critics have some difficulty critica. 
in explaining, to their own satiBfaction,^ how Plato, the sublime 
morsdist and lawgiver, can here have admitted so much trifling 
and buffoonery. Ast even rejects the dialogue as spurious ; 
declaring it to be unworthy of Plato and insisting on various 
peculiarities, defects, and even absurdities, which offend his 
critical taste. His conclusion in this case has found no favour : 
yet I think it is based on reasons quite as forcible as those upon 
which other dialogues have been condemned : - upon reasons, 
which, even if admitted, might prove that the dialogue was an 
inferior performance, but would not prove that Plato was not 
the author. 

Sokrates recounts (to Kriton) a conversation in which he has 
just been engaged with two Sophists, EuthydSmus scenery and 
and Dionysodorus, in the undressing-room belonging P^wonages. 
to the gymnasium of the Lykeium. There were present, be- 
sides, Kleinias, a youth of remarkable beauty and intelligence, 
cousin of the great Alkibiades — Etesippus, an adult man, yet 
still young, friend of Sokrates and devotedly attached to Kleinias 

1 Schleiermacher, Einleitung ztim Euthydemos, toI. lii. pp. 400*403-407 : 
Stallbanm, Proleg. in Euthydem. p. 14. 

3 Ast, Platon'8 Leben and Schruten, pp. 406*418. 
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— and a crowd of unnamed persons, partly friends of Eleinias^ 
partly admirers and supporters of the two Soj^iists. 

This couple are described and treated throughout by Sokrates,. 
Tiie two ^^ ^^ utmost admiration and respect : that is, in 
SopU^ terms designatic- such feelings, but intended as the 
mns and extreme of irony or caricature. They are masters of 
J^JJ?*^ the art of Contention, in its three varieties ' — 1. Arms, 
mumerin and the command of soldiers. 2. Judicial and poli- 
are here tical rhetoric, fighting an opponent before the assem. 
presented. |j|gj[ Djkasts or people. 3. Contentious Dialectic — 
they can reduce every respondent to a contradiction, if he will 
only continue to answer their questions — ^whether what he says be 
true or false.' All or each of these accomplishments they are 
prepared to teach to any pupil who will pay the required fee : 
the standing sarcasm of Plato against the paid teacher, occuiring^ 
here as in so many other places. Lastly, they are brothers, old 
and almost toothless— natives of Chios,. colonists from thence 
to Thurii, and exiles from Thurii and resident at Athens, yet 
visiting other cities for the purpose of giving lessons.' Their 
dialectic skill is described as a recent acquisition, — ^made during 
their old age, only in the preceding year,— and completing their 
excellence as professors of the tripartite Eristic But they now 
devote themselves to it more than to the other two parts. More- 
over they advertise themselves as teachers of virtue. 

The two Sophists, having announced themselves as competent 
ConTersa- to teach virtue and stimulate pupils to a virtuous life,, 
onwith"^ are entreated by Sokrates to exercise their beneficent 
^^inias, influence upon the youth Kleinias, in whose improve- 
Sokrates, ment he as well as Ktesippus feels the warmest in> 
the two terest. Sokrates gives a specimen of what he wishes 
Sophists. by putting a series of questions himself. Euthyd^ua 
follows, and begins questioning Eleiiiias ; who, after answering 

1 Plato, Eathyd. pp. 271-272. the inference, though not Teiy oertalii^ 

s Plat £uthyd.j>. 272 B. i^^kiy^tiu is plausible, 

rb act Xgyo/tjevovt ofu>iwf eav re ^e05of Steinhart, in his Einleitnng zom 

car r' akifBi^ -fj : p. 275 G. ovfiev jio^'- Euthydemos (vol. iL p. 2 of Hieronym.. 

p«i, iav ii6¥ov i$«Kji awoKpCvea^tu 6 vea- Miiller's translation of Plato) repeats 

ctVffof . these antecedents of Enthydemus and 

3 Plat Enthyd. p. 273 B-C. " qnam- Dionysodoms, as recited in the dialogue 

Tis essent state grandiores et edenUUif" before as, as if they were matter of real 

says Stallbaum in his Prol^. p. 10. history, exemplifications of the cha* 

He seems to infer this from page 294 C; racter of the class called Sophists. He 
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three or four successive questions, is forced to contradict himself. 
Dionysodorus then takes up the last answer of Kleinias, puts him 
through another series of interrogations, and makes him contra- 
dict himseK a^ain. In this manner the two Sophists toss the 
youthful respondent backwards and forwards to each other, each 
contriving to entangle him in some puzzle and contradiction. 
They even apply the same process to Sokrates, who cannot avoid 
being entangled in the net ; and to Ktesippus, who becomes 
exasperated, and retorts upon them with contemptuous asperity. 
The alternate interference of the two Sophists is described with 
great smartness and animation ; which is promoted by the use of 
the dual number, peculiar to the Greek language, employed by 
Plato in speaking of them. 

This mode of dialectic, conducted by the two Sophists, is 
interrupted on two several occasions by a counter- ^^ 
exhibition of dialectic on the part of Sokrates i who, between 
under colour of again showing to the couple a speci- Julerent 
men of that which he wishes them to do, puts two modes of in- 
successive batches of questions to Kleinias in his own "^*'" **"• 
manner.^ The contrast between Sokrates and the two Sophists, 
in the same work, carried on respectively by him and by them, 
of interrogating Kleinias, is evidently meant as one of the special 
matters to arrest attention in the dialogue. The questions put 
by the couple are made to turn chiefly on verbal quibbles and 
ambiguities : they are purposely designed to make the respondent 
contradict himself, and are proclaimed to be certain of bringing 
about this result, provided the respondent will conform to the 
laws of dialectic— by confining his answer to the special point of 
the question, without adding any qualification of his own, or 
asking for farther explanation from the questioner, or reverting 
to any antecedent answer lying apart from the actual question of 
the moment. Sokrates, on the contrary, addresses interrogations, 
each of which has a clear and substantive meaning, and most of 
which Kleinias is able to answer without embarrassment : he 
professes no other design except that of encouraging Kleinias to 

might Jost as well produce what is said the character of Sokrates. 
by the comic poets Eupolis and Aris- i Plat. Euthyddm. pp. 279-28& 
tophanes— the proceedings as recounted a Plat Euthyd.pi). 276 K— 276 K. 

by the Sokratic disciple in the iftpov- Uavra roiavra rifuU ipttntfitp a^vKra, 

riirriipiov (Nubes)— as evidence about pp. 287 B— 2»5 B— 296 A, 4c. 
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▼irtne, and aasisdng him to detennine in wbal Wrtne 
he resorts to no known qnihUes or words of eqniToeal impotl 
The effect of the interrogations is icp t c s cn ted as bdn^ not to 
confound and sQence the jonth, but to qnid:ai and ittiimilaftr his 
mind and to call forth an nnea^iected amount of latnut know- 
ledge : inscmiach that he makes one or two an s we n Tsi y mndi 
bejond his years, exciting the greatest astonishment and admin- 
tioDy in Sokrates as well as in Kriton.* In this respect^ the 
youth Kleinias s^ycs the same iUnsteatiTe purpose as the youth- 
lol slave in the Menon :' each is snppoeed to be qnickened by 
the interT0gat(»7 of Sc^zates, into a manifestation of knofwledge 
noway expected, nw traceable to any teaching. Bot in. tiie 
Menon, this magical evocation of knowledge horn an nntanght 
yonth is explained by the thewy of reminiscence, pre-ezistenoe, 
and omniscience, of the soul: while in the EnthydSmna^ no 
aUnsion is made to any such theory, nor to any other cause 
except the stimulus of the Sokratic cross-qnestioning. 

In the dialogue Euthydemus, then, one main purpose of Plato 
Wherein is to exhibit in contrast two distinct modes of ques- 
»st^does tioning: one practised by Euthydemus and Dkmy- 
not consist, sodorus ; the oUier, by Sokrates. Of these two, it is 
the first which is shown up in the most copious and elaborate 
manner : the second is made subordinate, serving mainly as a 
standard of comparison with the first. We must take care 
however to understand in what the contrast between the two 
consists, and in what it does not consist 

The contrast does not consist in this — that S<^rates so ocm- 
trives his string of questions as to bring out some established 
and positive conclusion, while Euthydemus and his brother leave 
everything in perplexity. Such is not the fiBu;t Sokrates ends 
without any result, and with a confession of his inability to find 
any. Professing earnest anxiety to stimulate Kleinias in the 
path of virtue, he is at the same time unable to define what the 



1 Plat Euthyd^m. pp. 290-291. The xxxiv. The words rwr jcpmrr^vwr must 

onexpected wisdom, exhibited by the hare the osual signification, as reoog- 

youto Kleinias in his concluding nised by Bonth and Heindmf , tbon^ 

answer, can be understood only as Schleiermacher treats it as absurd, p. 

illustrating the obstetric efficacy of 552, notes. 

Sokratic interrogations. See Winckel- . i>i.*« »*«««« »» oo oc 

mann, Proleg. ^SEuthyd. pp. XTTJii ' ^^^' M®******' PP ^•^' 
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capital condition of virtue is.^ On this point, then, there is no 
contrast between Sokrates and his competitors : if they land their 
pupil in embarrassment, so does he. Nor, again, does Sokrates 
stand distinguished &om them by affirming (or rather implying 
in his questions) nothing but what is true and indisputable.' 

The real contrast between the competitors, consists, first in the 
pretensions—next in the method. The two Sophists Wherein it 
are described as persons of exorbitant arrogance, pro- doeaconaiat. 
fessing to teach virtue^* and claiming a fee as if they did teach 
it: Sokrates disdains the fee, doubts whether such teaching is 
possible, and professes only to encourage or help forward on the 
road a willing pupiL The pupil in this case is a given subject, 
Eleinias, a modest and intelligent youth : and the whole scene 
passes in public before an indiscriminate audience. To such a 
pupil, what is needed is, encouragement and guidance. Both of 
these are really administered by the questions of Sokrates, which 
are all suggestive and pertinent to the matter in hand, though 
fuling to reach a satisfactory result : moreover, Sokrates attends 
only to Kleinias, and is indifferent to the effect on the audience 
around. The two Sophists, on the contrary, do not say a word 
pertinent to the object desired. Far from seeking (as they pro- 
mised) to encourage Kleinias,^ they confuse and humiliate him 
from the beginning : all their implements for teaching consist 
only of logical puzzles ; lastly, their main purpose is to elicit 
applause from the by-standers, by reducing both the modest 
Kleinias and every other respondent to contradiction and stand- 
still 

Such is the real contrast between Sokrates and the two 
Sophists, and such is the real scene which we read in Abuse of 
the dialogue. The presence, as well as the loud {heSophSts 
manifestations of an indiscriminate crowd in the T*^®]'^!?* 
Lykeium, are essential features of the drama." The applause of 

iPlat. Euthyd«m.pp. 291 A— 29SA; *PIat Euthyd. p. 278 C. i^aniv 
Plat Kleitopbon, pp. 409-410. yap «iri6etfao^ai t^v irpoTpeirTixiji/ 

a See Plat Euthydem. p 281 C-D^ 'i'*^; 5;^^^ (surrounding multi- 

where undoubtedly the positions laid ^^ x j especially insisted on in the 

downbySokrateswouldnothavepassed fi^t^gi^tence of the dialogue, and is 

without contradiction by an opponent. "S^^^tually adverted to thrSugliout aU 

' Plat. Euthydfim. pp. 273 D, 275 A, the recital of Sokrates to Kriton, pp. 

304 B. 276 BD, 303 B. 
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the by- point of view which Plato is working out, is, the 
staaden. abusive employment, the excess, and the misplace- 
ment, of logical puzzles : which he brings before us as adminis- 
tered for the humiliation of a youth who requires opposite 
treatment,~in the prosecution of an object which they do not 
really promote— and before imdisceming auditors, for whose 
applause the two Sophists are bidding.^ The whole debate upon 
these fallacies is rendered ridiculous ; and when conducted with 
Etesippus, degenerates into wrangling and ribaldry. 

The bearing of the Euthyd^mus, as I here state it^ will be 
Comparison ^^^^ understood if we contrast it with the Parme- 
oftheBu- nid^ In this last-mentioned dialogue, the amount 
with the of negative dialectic and contradiction is greater and 
Pannenid^a. j^Qpe serious than that which we read in the Euthy- 
dSmus. One single case of it is elaborately built up in the long 
Antinomies at the close of the Parmenid^ (which occupy as 
much space, and contain nearly as much sophistry, as the 
speeches assigned to the two Sophists in Euthyd^mus), while we 
are given to understand that many more remain behind.^ These 
perplexing Antinomies (addressed by the veteran Parmenides to 
Sokrates as his junior), after a variety of other objections against 
the Platonic theory of Ideas, which theory Sokrates has been 
introduced as afl&rming,— are drawn up for the avowed purpose 
of checking premature affirmation, and of illustrating the difficult 
exercises and problems which must be solved, before affirmation 
can become justifiable. This task, though long and laborious, 
cannot be evaded (we are here told) by aspirants in philosophy. 
But it is a task which ought only to be undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with a few select companions. " Before any large audience, 
it would be unseemly and inadmissible : for the public are not 
aware that without such roundabout and devious journey in all 
directions, no man can hit upon truth or acquire intelligence."* 

1 Plat. EathydSm. p. 303 6. ert v^o? e7— «i fiev oiv irXeiovc ^fttv^ 

2 Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 B. I shall pA±„;^i^°%^'' JvlT^o'' «2S.|^T^f 
revert to this point wLn I notice the ?S^4?'?^ ^ ^^""^ a specimen of 

Parmenides. dialectic) airpein, yap TaTOiai/Ta »oX- 

AMV ei'avTioi' Aeyeii', aAAw$ re kox 

' Plat. Parmen. pp. 135-136. cXkv niKiKOVTtf • iyvoovai yap ot iroAAoi 

<rov Si <ravThv Koi yvfipaa-ai fiaKKov Sia on avev Tavrrj^ n^c iid iravTutv Sie(66ov 

TT}« 8oKOv<rri^ axpi}<rrov eli^ot cat icoAov- re ical irAaio^?, iSvvarov ivTvx6vra r^ 

'^ivTfi vvh Twv iroAAwi^ afioXcoxW) <wf OLkifitl vovv <rxttv. 
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This important proposition — ^That before a man can be entitled 
to lay down with confidence any affirmative theory, Necesaity of 
in the domain of philosophy or " reasoned truth/* he •ettling ac- 
must have had before him the various knots tied by the nega- 
negative dialectic, and must find out the way of un- JJj*;^(f ™ 
tying them — is a postulate which lies at the bottom of npon the af- 
Plato's Dialogues of Search, as I have remarked in the oommon^to 
eighth chapter of this work. Butthereismuch difference ^JJ^J^qJ^jj^ 
in the time, manner, and circumstances, under which process is 
such knots are brought before the student for solution. ^^tiaS-j^ 
In the ParmenidSs, the process is presented as one both g»« iJ^Si;^ 
serious and indispensable, yet requiring some precau- and ladi- 
tions : the public must be excluded, for they do not *'"^""* 
understand the purpose : and the student imder examination 
must be one who is competent or more than competent to bear 
the heavy burthen put upon him, as Sokrates is represented to 
be in the Parmenid^^ In the Euthyd^us, on the contrary, 
the process is intended to be made ridiculous ; accordingly these 
precautions are disregarded. The crowd of indiscriminate audi- 
tors are not only present, but are the persons whose feelings the 
two Sophists address — and who either admire what is said as 
dexterous legerdemain, or laugh at the interchange of thrusts, as 
the duel becomes warmer : in fact, the debate ends with general 
mirth, in which the couple themselves are among the loudest. 
Lastly, Eleinias, the youth imder interrogation, is a modest 
novice ; not represented, like Lysis in the dialogue just reviewed, 
as in danger of corruption from the exorbitant flatteiies of an 
Erastes, nor as requiring a lowering medicine to be administered 
by a judicious friend. When the Xenophontic (historical) So- 
krates cross-examines and humiliates Euthyd§mus (a youth, but 
nevertheless more advanced than Kleinias in the Platonic Euthy- 
dfimus is represented to be), we shall see that he not only lays a 
train for the process by antecedent suggestions, but takes especial 
care to attack Euthyd§mus when alone.' The cross-examination 



1 See the compliments to Sokrates, rutv veLp6vTiiiv vwepffrAv^a-t rhv \6yov, 

on his strenuous ardour and vocation ical ra» avSpt (Euthydemus and Diony- 

for philosophy, addressed by Parmeni- sodorus)^ ytKuvrt xai icporovi^c koI xai- 

des, p. 135 t>. povre oAtyov naptTdOrfirav. 

* Plat. Euthyd. p. 303 B. 'Ei'Tovtfo ^ 8 Xenophon. Memor. Iv. 2, 6-a in 

/livTOit & ^(A< KpirMf, ov2ei9 o<mi ov S* ^vBtro (Sokrates) avrh¥ kTotyi6rtpo¥ 
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pursued by Sokrates inflicts upon this accomplislied young mao 
the severest distress and humiliation, and would have been utterly 
intolerable, if there had been by-standers clapping their hands (as 
we read in the Platonic EuthydSmus) whenever the ceapcmdent 
was driven into a corner. We see that it was hardly toleirable 
even when the respondent was alone with Sokrates ; for though 
Euthydemus bore up against the temporary suffering, cultivated 
the society of Sokrates, and was handled by him more gently 
afterwards ; yet there were many other youths whom Sokrates 
cross-examined in the same way, and who suffered so much humi- 
liation from the first solitary colloquy, that they never again 
came near him (so Xenophon expressly tells us) ^ for a second. 
This is quite enough to show us how important is the injunction 
delivered in the Platonic Parmenid^s — ^to carry (m these testing 
colloquies apart from indiscriminate auditors, in the presence, at 
most, of a few select companions. 

Stallbaum, Steinhart, and other commentators denounce in 
Opinion of severe terms the Eristics or controversial Sophists of 
andotoe? Athens, as disciples of Protagoras and Qorgias, in- 
criticsabont fected with the mania of questioning and disputing 
d^mus, t^t every thing, and thereby corrupting the minds of 
ddmM and y^uth. They tell us that Sokrates was the constant 
Dionyso- enemy of this school, but that nevertheless he was un- 
senttbe way justly confounded with them by the comic poets, and 
^^1^^^ others ; from which confusion alone his unpopularity 
andOorgias with the Athenian people arose.' In the Platonic 
their audi- dialogue of Euthydemus the two Sophists (according 
*o™- to these commentators) represent the way in which 

Protagoras and Qorgias with their disciples reasoned : and the 
purpose of the dialogue is to contrast this with the way in which 
Sokrates reasoned. 

Now, in this opinion, I think that there is much of unfoimded 
That opi- assumption, as well as a misconception of the real con- 

nion IS un- ,* , , . ,, -r^, . . -n .1 •!« r^i 

founded. trast mtended m the Platomc Eumydemus. Compar> 



i/woii^vouTOf ore SioAryoiro, Koi irpoOv- the remarks of Sokrates in PlAto» 

fioTtpov aKovovra, fio vo^ ^ K6« v «($ Theaetetus, p. 151 C. 

rh rfviowoi,tlov ' napajcoBe^ofievov B' avrtf ^ Stallbaum, Prolegg. ftd Plat. 

Tov EvOvSrjfjMv, Elire /mot, e<ibi), <S:c. Euthydem. pp. 9-11-13 ; Winckelmano. 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 39i0. Compare Proleg. ad eundem, pp. xxxiiL-xxxiT. 
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ing Protagoras with Sokrates, I maintain that Sokrates Sokrates 
was decidedly the more Eristic of the two, and left more Eristic 
behind him a greater number of active disciples. In ^Ssfwho^ 
so far as -we can trust the picture given by Plato in ^f®*^®^^^ 
the dialogue called Protagoras, we learn that the himself by 
Sophist of that name chiefly manifested himself in ^cH?* 
long continuous speeches or rhetoric ; and though he lecture, 
also professed, if required, to enter into dialectic colloquy, in this 
art he was no match for Sokrates.^ Moreover, we know by the 
evidence of Sokrates himself, that he was an Eristic not only by 
taste, but on principle, and by a sense of duty. He tells us, in 
the Platonic Apology, that he felt himself under a divine mission 
to go about convicting men of ignorance, and that he had prose- 
cuted this vocation throughout many years of a long life. Every 
one of these convictions must have been brought about by one or 
more disputes of his own seeking : every such dispute, with occa- 
sional exceptions, made him unpopular, in the outset at least, 
with the person convicted : the rather, as his ability in the pro- 
cess is known, upon the testimony of Xenophon ' as well as of 
Plato, to have been consummate. It is therefore a mistake to 
decry Protagoras and the Protagoreans (if there were any) as the 
special Eristics, and to represent Sokrates as a tutelary genius, 
the opponent of such habits. If the commentators are right 
(which I do not think they are) in declaring the Athenian mind 
to have been perverted by Eristic, Sokrates is much more charge- 
able with the mischief than Protagoras. And the comic poets, 
when they treated Sokrates as a specimen and teacher of Eristic, 
proceeded very naturally upon what they actually saw or heard 
of him.' 

The fact is, that the Platonic Sokrates when he talks with the 
two Sophists in the dialogue Euthydemus, is a charac- gokrates 
ter drawn by Plato for the purpose of that dialogue, the Euthy- 
and is very different from the real historical Sokrates, drawn suit- 



iSee Plat Protag., especially pp. Eutbyddm. pp. 50-51. "Sed hoc ut- 

S29 and 336. About the eristic dis- cunque se habet, illud quidem ex 

position of Sokrates, see the striking Aristophane pariter atqae ex ipso 

passage in Plato, The^tet. 168 B-C; Platone evidenter apparet, Socratem 

also LachSs, 187, 188. non tantum ab orationum scriptoribos, 

s Xen. Mem. i. 2. sed etiam ab aliis, in vanissimonim 

s Stallbaum, Proleg. in Platon. sophistarum loco habitom fulsse." 



in 
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ably to the whom the public of Athens saw and heard in the 

DlirDOSG OI 

thatdia- market-place or gymnasia. He is depicted as a gentle, 
***^* soothing, encouraging talker, with his claws drawn 

in, and affecting inability even to hold his own against the two 
Sophists : such indeed as he sometimes may have been in con- 
versing with particular persons (so Xenophon ^ takes pains to re- 
mind his readers in the Memorabilia), but with entire elimination 
of that characteristic aggressive Elenchus for which he >iim«ft1f 
(in the Platonic Apology) takes credit, and which the auditors 
usually heard him exhibit 

This picture, accurate or not, suited the dramatic scheme of the 
The two EuthydSmus. Such, in my judgment, is the value 
SopWste in and meaning of the Euthyd^mus, as far as regards 
dftmiis are x>ersonal contrasts. One style of reasoning is repre- 
Suk^^teal sented by Sokrates, the other by the two Sophiste : 
persons, or both are the creatures of Plato, havinp: the same dra- 
tires of real matic reality as Sokrates and Strepsiades, or the 
P®"**°** Aijcoior hoyoi and^Adiicor Aoyop, of Aristophanes, but 
no more. That they correspond to any actual persons at Athens, 
is neither proved nor probable. The comic poets introduce So- 
krates as talking what was either nonsensical, or offensive to the 
feelings of the Athenians : and Sokrates (in the Platonic Apology) 
complains that the Dikasts judged him, not according to what he 
had really said or done, but according to the impression made on 
them by this dramatic picture. The Athenian Sophists would 
have equal right to complain of those critics, who not only speak 
of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus with a degree of acrimony 
applicable only to historical persons, but also describe them 
as representative types of Protagoras, Gorgias, and their dis- 
ciples.^ 
The conversation of Sokrates with the youth Eleinias is 

1 Xen. Mem. i. 4, 1 ; iv. 2, 40. by attacking Plato first (Einleitnng 

9>rcu^ 1--^ - «* c»ki»;<.,«.a..K^. zum Euthyd. p. 404 seq.). Schleier- 

a The langwe of ScWeiermacher macher cahnot make oi^who the two 

IS more inoderafe than that of Stall- gophists were personally, hut he con- 

baum, Steinhart, and others Hethinks ^.^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ pjreons, deserr- 

moreover, that the polemical purpose of in^ no notice 

^ dialogue Js^J^ted not against \y^^ ^ ^ coiyecture which admits 

Ptotagoras or Goijiaa, $,«,* a^J^f* the ^^ ^^ j ^^^ ,^ ^^^^ ^ 

Megancsandagainst Antisthenes, who ^^^^ intended by Plato, we may jnst 

(so Sdileierma^her ^s^PP^^^) ^{»ad ^ reasonably suppose Antistheiei as 

brought the attack upon themselves protagoraa. 
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remarkable for its plainness and simplicity. His colloaayof 

purpose is to implant or inflame in the youth the ^Sj^j. 

aspiration and effort towards wisdom or knowledge nias— poe- 

(<^iXo(ro<^ia, in its etymological sense). **You, like good things 

every one else, wish to do well or to be happy, ^^ilj^^* 

The way to be happy is, to have many good things, also have 

1 ^A.- 1, X ^* inteUigence 

Every one knows this : every one knows too, tnat how to use 

among these good things, wealth is an indisputable '**®™* 
item:^ likewise health, beauty, bodily activity, good birth, power 
over others, honour in our city, temperance, justice, courage, 
wisdom, &c. Good fortune does not count as a distinct item, be- 
cause it resolves itself into wisdom.' — But it is not enough to 
have all these good things : we must not only have them but use 
them : moreover, we must use them not wrongly, but rightly. 
If we use them wrongly, they will not produce their appropriate 
consequences. They will even make us more miserable than if 
we had them not, because the possession of them will prompt us 
to be active and meddlesome : whereas, if we have them not, we 
shall keep in the back-ground and do little.' But to use these 
good things rightly, depends upon wisdom, knowledge, inteUi- 
gence. It thus appears that the enumerated items are not really 
good, except on the assumption that they are imder the guidance 
of intelligence : if they are under the guidance of ignorance, they 
are not good ; nay, they even produce more harm than good, 
since they are active instruments in the seryice of a foolish 
master.* 

" But what intelligence do we want for the purpose ? Is it 
all intelligence ? Or is there any one single variety But intelli- 
of intelligence, by the possession of which we shall ffha^T^t 

become good and happy ?• Obviously, it must be must be 
1 -in -, /» 1 V « -rrr 1 , such intelU- 

such as will be profitable to us.' We have seen that gence, or 

1 Plato, EathydSm. p. 279 A. a'^otfd see tiiat the argnment of Sokrates is 

ik vola apa twk ovrutv rxryxoivti milp open to the exception which he him- 

ovra; ^ ov x'^'^ov ov2e ctuvov avcpbi self takes in the case of cvTVX^A — 2W 

van; rt ovSe rovro eoiiceK tlvat tvptiy^; ravra AeyeiK. Wisdom iS counted 

wai yap av 19/xtv ciiroi ori rh vKovrttv twice over. 

aya36v: 8 Plato, Euthydfim. p. 282 E. So- 

s Plato, Euthydem. pp. 279-280. krates here breaks off the string of 

> Plato, Euthydem. p. 281 C. {rroy questions to Kleinias, but resumes 

M KaKun irpdrroit/, aOktoi ^ttov ov <it). tuem, p. 288 D. 

4 Plato, Euthyd. p. 282 E. If we « Plato, Euthydem. p. 288 D. riva 

compare this with p. 279 C-D we shall n-or* otv av Kmo-ofLcfoi cirio-nj^iii' opdwc 
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*" wiJh *^' ^^^ ^® ^^ 6*^ ^ possessing wealth — that we should 
clade both gain nothing by knowing how to acquire wealth or 
of wtef *iSf ®^®^ ^ *^"^ stones into gold, unless we at the same 
mitwand time knew how to use it rightly. Nor should we 
vJeoFit gain any thing by knowing how to make ourselyes 
when made, healthy, or even immortal, unless we knew how to 
employ rightly our health or immortality. We want knowledge 
or intelligence, of such a nature, as to include both acting, mak- 
ing, or construction — and rightly using what we have done, 
made, or constructed.^ The makers of lyres and flutes may be 
men of skill, but they cannot play upon the instruments which 
they have made : the logographers compose flne discourses, but 
hand them over for others to deliver. Even masters in the most 
distinguished arts — such as military conmianders, geometers, 
arithmeticians, astronomers, &c., do not come up to our require- 
ment They are all of them varieties imder the general class 
hunters: they And and seize, but hand over what they have seized 
for others to use. The hunter, when he has caught or killed 
game, hands it over to the cook ; the general, when he has taken 
a town, delivers it to the political leader or minister : the geo- 
meter makes over his theorems to be employed by the dialectician 
or comprehensive philosopher.' 

"Where then can we find such an art — such a variety of 
Where is knowledge or intelligence — as we are seeking ? The 
such an art regal or political art looks like it : that art which 
Therefor regulates and enforces all the arrangements of the 
1^^ m[e*^ city. But what is the work which this art performs ? 
it; but what What product does it yield, as the medical art sup- 
do^rus?^ plies good health, and the farmer's art, provision? 
NoaMwer What good does it effect? You may say that it 
found. Ends makes the citizens wealthy, free, harmonious in their 
in puzzle. intercourse. But we have already seen that these 
acquisitions are not good, unless they be under the guidance of 
intelligence : that nothing is really good, except some variety of 
intelligence.' Does the regal art then confer knowledge? If 

KTii<raifieOa ; 2p* ov rovro ftev air\ovi', ort nimttMr Sifia t6 t< iroietv icat ih ivttr- 

ravniv {jTi^rifjuii bvrjirei; ratrBdt yp^70a4 tf av iroi]$. 

1 Plato,^ Euthyd. i^. 289 B. ^ rotavn^f 8 Plato, Euthyd. p.290 C-D. 
rtybf op' rifuv cirt<m|/ti}9 Stl, iv ff avfi- ' Plato, Euthyd. p. 292 B. *A,y«Sh¥ 
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€0, does it confer every variety of knowledge — that of the car- 
penter, currier, &c., as well as others? Not certainly any of 
these, for we have already settled that they are in themselves 
neither good nor bad. The regal art can thus impart no know- 
ledge except itself ; and what is itself! how are we to use it ? If 
we say, that we shall render other men good — the question again 
recurs, Oood — in what respect ? useful — for what purpose ? ^ 

"Here then" (concludes Sokrates), "we come to a dead lock : 
we can find no issue.' We cannot discover what the regal art 
does for us or gives us : yet this is the art which is to make us 
happy." In this difficulty, Sokrates turns to the two Sophists, 
and implores their help. The contrast between him and them is 
thus brought out 

The argument of Sokrates, which I have thus abridged from 
the Euthyd^mus, arrives at no solution: but it is Review of 
nevertheless eminently suggestive, and puts the ques- J^^'SJUJI." 
tion in a way to receive solution. What is the regal tion just 
or political art which directs or regulates all others ? iob«tes. ^ 
A man has many different impulses, dispositions, J™^®<5?e 
qualities, aptitudes, advantages, possessions, &c., which —puts the 
we describe by saying that he is an artist, a general, what S*°° 
a tradesman, clever, just, temperate, brave, strong, looJ^'o^^- 
rich, powerful, &c But in the course of life, each particular 
situation has its different exigencies, while the prospective future 
has its exigencies also. The whole man is one, with aU these 
distinct and sometimes conflicting attributes : in following one 
impulse, he must resist others — in turning his aptitudes to one 
object, he must turn them away from others — he must, as Plato 
says, distinguish the right use of his force from the wrong, by 
virtue of knowledge, intelligence, reason. Such discriminating 
intelligence, which in this dialogue is called the Regal or political 
art, — what is the object of it ? It is intelligence or knowledge, — 
But of what ? Not certainly of the way how each particular act 
is to be performed — how each particular end is to be attained. 



64 ye vov itfioXoyi^oufiev oAA^Xoic — «ya9wi/, eirtor^finv 6i irafia^i66v<u fii}J<- 

(fifSiv elfoi aXXo i) iirt,<rT7Jft.rfV rtva. fiiav aKKriv ^ avrriv eavnii' * Kdyttfiep 

1 Plat Euth^ddm. p. 292 D. 'AAXa 6i| odi/, rtf irort SariP ovrr; |f rC XP^" 

riva. 5tj jiri(m}/iT)i' ; n ti xpi\v6yif9a; <r6/xe9a; 

TiF iLtv yap «pya,v ou5«i/b? «« aOriji' j pj ^ E^thyd. n. 292 E. 

oiy^tovpyoi' elftti twv yourt Kajctav firJTt *' *^ 
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Eacli of these separately is the object of some special knowledge. 
But the whole of a man's life is passed in a series of such par- 
ticular acts, each of which is the object of some special know- 
ledge : what then remains as the object of R^al or political 
intelligence, upon which our happiness is said to depend ? Or 
how can it have any object at all ? 
The question here raised is present to Plato's mind in other 
nariao ^i^^^gues, and occurs under other words, as for ex- 
with other ample, What is goodi Good is the object of the 



BotSSK" I^g^ or political intelligence; but what is Qood? 
Phudbus, In the Republic he ndses this question, but declines 
Theooiy to answer it, confessing that he could not make it 
^^^^i^ intelligible to his hearers :* in the Qorgias, he takes 
f onnd in the pains to tell us what it is not: in the Phildbus, he does 
Protagoras, ^j^^^g^ ^jj ^g ^i^^t it is, but in terms which need ex- 
planation quite as much as the term which they are brought to 
explain. There is only one dialogue in which the question is 
answered affirmatively, in clear and unmistakable language, and 
with considerable development — and that is, the Protagoras : 
where Sokrates asserts and proves at length, that Good is at the 
bottom identical with pleasure, and Evil with pain: that the 
measuring or calculating intelligence is the truly r^al art of 
life, upon which the attainment of Gbod depends : and that the 
object of that intelligence — the items which we are to measure, 
calculate, and compare — ^is pleasures and pains, so as to secure to 
ourselves as much as possible of the former, and escape as much 
as possible of the latter. 

In my remarks on the Protagoras, I shall state the view which 
I take of the doctrine laid down in that dialogue by Sokrates. 
Persons may think the answer insufficient : most of the Platonic 
critics declare it to be absolutely wrong. But at any rate it is 
the only distinct answer which Plato ever gives, to the question 
raised by Sokrates in the Euthydemus and elsewhere. 

From the abstract just given of the argument of Sokrates in 
The talk of the Euthydemus, it will be seen to be serious and 
^phiats pertinent, though ending with a confession of failure, 
though The observations placed in contrast with it and 

1 Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 505-506. 
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! 



ascribed to the two Sophists, are distinguished by J^^^ 
being neither serious nor pertinent ; but parodies of while it is 
debate ifor the most part, put together for the express ^^^5;** 
purpose of appearing obviously silly to the reader. ^Jj^**^*® 
Plato keeps up the dramatic or ironical appearance, roaladmini- 
that they are admired and welcomed not only by the ^q^^i^.*^® 
hearers, but even by Sokrates himself. Nevertheless, 
it is made clear at the end that all this is nothing but irony, and 
that the talk which Plato ascribes to EuthydSmus and Dionyso- 
dorus produced, according to his own showing, no sentiment of 
esteem for their abilities among the by-standers, but quite the 
reverse. Whether there were individual Sophists at Athens who 
talked in that style, we can neither affirm nor deny : but that 
there were an established class of persons who did so, and made 
both money and reputation by it, we can securely deny. It is 
the more surprising that the Platonic conmientators should desire 
us to regard Euthydtous and Dionysodorus as representative 
samples of a special class named Sophists, since one of the most 
eminent of those commentators (Stallbaum),^ both admits that 
Sokrates himself was generally numbered in the class and called 
by the name — and affirms also (incorrectly, in my opinion) that 
the interrogations of Sokrates, which in this dialogue stand 
contrasted with those of the two Sophists, do not enunciate the 
opinions either of Sokrates or of Plato himself^ but the opinions 
of these very Sophists, which Plato adopts and utters for the 
occasion.^ 



1 Stallbanm, Prol^. in Platon. enim omnia ad mmtem Soj^utarum dis- 

Euthydem. p. 50. *'mud qnidem ex pufoto, qaos ille, reprehensis eorum 

Aristophane pariter atque ipso Platone opinionibus, sperat eo addactnm iri. at 

evidenter apparet, Socratem non tan- gravem prudentemque earum deien- 

tnm ab orationum scriptoribos, sed sionem suscipiant." Compare p. 66. 

etiam ab aliis in vanissimorum sophis- Stallbaum says that Plato often rea- 

tanun namero habitmn foisse." lb. sons, adopting for the occasion the 

S. 49 (cited in a preyioos note). '* Vi- doctrine of tine Sophists. See his 

etnr pervnlgata f nisse hominum Prolegg. to the Laches and Channidds» 

opinio, qn& Socratem inter vanos so- and still more his Proleg. to the 

pnistas nnmerandum fesse existima- Protagoras, where he tells ns that 

oant." Again p. 44, where Stallbaum Plato introdaces his spokesman So- 

tells ns that Sokrates was considered krates not only as argiiing ex mente 

by many to belong "misellonim So- SophUtamm^ but also as employing 

phistamm gregi". captious and delusive artifice, such as 

3 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat Euthy- in this dialogue is ascribed to Euthy- 

dem. p. SO. "Cavendum est magno- demus and Dionysodorus.— pp. 23-24. 

pere, ne qusB hie k Socrate disputantnr, " Itaque Socrates, miss& hi^us rei dis- 

pro ipsins decretis habeamus : sunt putatione, repents ad alia progreditar» 

2—14 
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The received sappoeition that there were at Athens a dasB 
^^^ of men called Sophists who made money and repu- 
representa- tation hy ohvious fallacies employed to bring abont 
SmS^^u contradictions in dialogue — appears to me to per- 
— Aristotle's yert the representations given of ancient philosophy, 
no distki?^ Aristotle defines a Sophist to be '' one who seeks to 
6n aln^be °^*^® money by apparent wisdom which is not real 
drawn be- wisdom ** : — the Sophist (he says) is an Eristic who^ 
sl^Sist Mid besides money-making, seeks for nothing bnt victory 
^®5|*^«®- in debate and humiliation of his opponent : — ^Distin- 
guishing the Dialectician from the Sophist (he saysX 
the Dialectician impugns or defends, by probable arguments^ 
probable tenets — ^that is, tenets which are believed by a nume- 
rous public or by a few wise and eminent individuals : — while 
the Sophist deals with tenets which are probable only in appear- 
ance and not in reality — ^that is to say, tenets which almost every 
one by the slightest attention recognises as false.^ This defini- 
tion is founded, partly on the personal character and purpose 
ascribed to the Sophist: partly upon the distinction between 
apparent and real wisdom, assumed to be known and pemument. 
Now such pseudo-wisdom was declared by Sokrates to be the 
natural state of all mankind, even the most eminent, which, it 
was his mission to expose : moreover, the determination, what is 
to be comprised in this description, must depend npon the 



■scilicet nmUxbu$ laqtieig bominem a-riKh^ Si eori ovXXoyto-ftbf & ck 

denuo irretitums. Nemini facile ob- dtaivoiitvtov ivSS^y, fJ^ ovmv Si — koI 

scurum erit, boc qaoque loco Prota- o c^ ivSo^tav ^ ^tuv<^vmp ivS6^¥ 

ffOram €wguH$ eonelununculu ddudi" 6aiv6fitvoK. OvBiv yap twk XryofiivMv 

<i.e. by Sokrates) " atqne ccUlid4 eo tvSo^uv itnir6\tuov <xv ^"^^ ^^ 

permoveri," Ac ** Quanqoam nemo itavToa-Cav, KaJ9airep irepl rit rStv cpiim- 

€rit, qnin yideat, caUid4 ddudi Prota- kuv X&yuv apxa$ avftfiifiriKtv «x<(>'* 

goram^ nbi ex eo, quod qni ii\just^ IlapaxpiiM'A y^p ical in eirl i^ iroAi> toiv 

faciat, is neutiquam agat troi^pofuK, koX fiiKpa avvop^v SwofiiviMj xar«l8i|Xo« 

protinos coUigitur jostitiam et crw^po* iv avroU ^ roO ^evJovs cart 9v«'if. 

avvnu unum idemque esse."— p. 25. De Sophisticis Elenchis, L p. IS5, 

'* Disputat enim Socrates pleraque a. 21. tart, yap n <ro^aruni ^atvoiiini 

omnia ad mentem ipsins Protagorse. — a-o^ia^ o^<ra S' ov kcX 6 a-o^urnn XP^ 

p. 80. " Platonem ipsom bsec non pro- naricrrrii airb ^tuvopAviit o-o^fcov, «Jlx* 

D&sse, sed e vulgi opinione et mente ovk ova^, p 165, b. 10, p. 171, b. 8-87. 

explicasse, vel illud non obscur^ signi* Oi ^iAcpt5e«, cpioriKol, iyttvi-irrucol, are 

float," &e. — p. 83. persons who break the roles of dia- 

1 AristoteL Topic. L 1, g. 100, b. 21. lectic (ofiiKo/maxia)^ for the parpose of 

ivSo^a Si TcL SoKovvra vtunv ^ roU gaining victory ; oi (ro^toroi are those 

vAciVroic ^ rots <ro^otf , koI rovroif who do the same thing for the porpoae 

^ waa-tv ij Toi? vAeioToi? ^ roU of getting money. See also Metapoya. 

/tiMora yvwpi/Aot? icaX cv56f 017. 'Ept- ill. 1004, b. 17. 
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judges to whom it is submitted, since much of the works of 
Aristotle and Plato would come imder the category, in the judg- 
ment of modern readers both vulgar and instructed. But apart 
&om this relative and variable character of the definition, when 
applied to philosophy generally — ^wo may confidently assert, that 
there never was any real class of intellectual men, in a given 
time or place, to whom it could possibly apply. Of individuals, 
the varieties are innumerable : but no professional body of men 
ever acquired gain or celebrity by maintaining theses, and em- 
ploying arguments, which every one could easUy detect as false. 
Every man employs sophisms more or less ; every man does so 
inadvertently, some do it by design also ; moreover, almost every 
reasoner does it largely, in the estimation of his opponents. 
No distinct line can be drawn between the Sophist and the 
Dialectician: the definition given by Aristotle applies to an 
ideal in his own mind, but to no reality without: Protagoras 
and Prodikus no more correspond to it than Sokrates and Plato. 
Aristotle observes, with great truth, that all men are dialecticians 
and testers of reasoning, up to a certain point : he might have 
added that they are all Sophists also, up to a certain point^ 
Moreover, when he attempts to found a scientific classification 
of intellectual processes upon a difference in the purposes of 
different practitioners — whether they employ the same process 
for money or display, or beneficeiK^e, or mental satisiiEkction to 
themselves — this is altogether unphilosophicaL The medical art 
is the same, whether employed to advise gratis, or in exchange 
for a fee.' 

Though I maintain that no class of professional Sophists (in 
the meaning given to that term by the Platonic phUosophi- 
critics after Plato and Aristotle) ever existed — and ^^JK"]^**® 
though the distinction between the paid and the gra- thyddmus— 
tuitous discourser is altogether unworthy to enter fSSSiiLto 
into the history of philosophy — ^yet I am not the less Pi^'»a»- 
persuaded that the Platonic dialogue Euthyd^mus, ner, bymni- 
and the treatise of Aristotle De Sophisticis Elenchis, o^^*cSL 
are very striking and useful compositions. This last- exaiiq)ie8. 

1 Aristot Sophist. Elench. p. 172, a. He Hera admits that the only differ- 

80. enoe between the Dialectician and the 

SAristot. Rhetor, i. 1, 1355, b. 18. Sophist lies in their purposes— that the 
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mentioned treatise was composed by Aristotle yery much under 
the stimnlas of the Platonie dialogue Euthyd^us, to which it 
refers several times — and for the purpose of distributing the 
variety <^ possible fallacies under a limited number of general 
heads, each described by its appropriate characteristic, and lepre- 
/Bented by its illustrative type. Such attempt at arrangement — 
one of the many valuable contributions of Aristotle to the theoiy 
of reasoning — is expressly claimed by him as his own. He takes 
a just pride in having been the first to introduce system where 
none had introduced it before.^ No such system was known to 
Plato, who (in the Euthyd^us) enumerates a string of fiedlacieB 
one after another without any project of dasufying them, and 
who presents them as it were in concrete, as i4>pli6d by certain 
disputants in an imaginary dialogue. The purpose is, to make 
these fallacies appear conspicuously in their character of fallacies : 
a purpose which ia assisted by presenting the propounders of 
them as ridiculous and contemptible. The lively fancy of Plato 
attaches suitable accessories to Euthyddmus and Dionysodorus. 
They are old men, who have been all their lives engaged in 
teaching rhetoric and tactics, but have recently taken to dialectic, 
and acquired perfect mastery thereof without any trouble — who 
make extravagant promises — and who as talkers play into each 
other's hands, making a shuttlecock of the respondent, a modest 
novice every way unsuitable for such treatment. 

Thus diflferent is the Platonic manner, from tlie Aristotelian 
j^^g^g^^ manner, of exposing fallacies. But those exhibited in 
ffioph. the former appear as members of one or more among 

j^tS^^ 4 the classes framed by the latter. The fallacies which 
daMMca- we read in the Euthyd^mus are chiefly verbal : but 
fallacies : some are verbal, and something beyond. 
SS^tl?'^' Thus, for example, if we take the first sophism in- 
tli«°ii^h. troduced by the two exhibitors, upon which they 
fication. bring the youth Kleinias, by suitable questions, to 
RtUaciesof ^^^^^^e successively both sides of the alternative — 
eqoivoca- " Which of the two is it that learns, the wise or the 

mental actiyity employed by both is <ro^i(rni? ^i^ icard r^r wpoaCpenm, Sca- 
the same, o -jrop a-o^iariKh^ ovk iv rp Aeicrtiebf ii oit xari. riiv irpooipco-tv, aXkk 
6wafui aXJC «v rn npo<u.p«<rti • wAiji' Kara riiK ivyofuv. 

i:;^ VJ^i^S^'l^tT:^/ ^i: „ • S« «.« Ust chapter ». «» treatb. 
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ignorant V — Sokrates himself elucidates it by point- ^^ V^ 
ing out that the terms used are equivocal:^ You £7 the two 
might answer it by using the language ascribed to ^be Bath]^ 
Dionysodorus in another part of this dialogue — dftmns. 
" Neither and Both "J* The like may be said about the fallacy 
in page 284 D — " Are there persons who speak of things as they 
are ? Qood men speak of things as they are : they speak of good 
men well, of bad men badly : therefore, of course, they speak of 
stout men stoutly, and of hot men hotly. Ay ! rejoins the re- 
spondent Ktesippus, angrily — ^they speak of cold men coldly, and 
say that they talk coldly." * These are fallacies of double mean- 
ing of words — or double construction of phrases : as we read also 
in page 287 D, where the same Greek verb (votiv) may be con- 
strued either to ihirik or to mean : so that when Sokrates talks 
about what a predication means — the Sophists ask him — ^** Does 
anything think, except things having a soul? Did you ever know 
any predication that had a soul ?" 

Again, the two Sophists undertake to prove that Sokrates, 
as well as the youth Kleinias and indeed every one luiades-d 
else, knows everything. "Can any existing thing ^f'***3*^ 
be that which it is, and at the same time not he that dictum tim- 
which it is ? — No. — ^You know some things ? — ^Yes. — Se* EuWty- 
Then if you know, you are knowing ? — Certainly. I <**™o8. 
am knowing of those particular things. —That makes no differ- 
ence : if you are knowing, you necessarily know everything. — Oh ! 
no : for there are many things which I do not know. — ^Then if 
there be anything which you do not know, you are not hnowvng ? 
— ^Yes, doubtless— of that particular thing. — Still you are not 
knowing: and just now you said that you were knomng: and thus, 
at one and the same time, you are what you are, and you are not 
what you are.* 

"But you also" (retorts Sokrates upon the couple), "do not 

1 Plato, EuthydSm. pp. 275 D— 278 D. <^a<ri 5iaAeye<r9ai. The metaphorical 

Aristotle also adverts to this fallacy, sense of ^ffvxpo^ in criticism is pomtUMt, 

bat without naming the EnthydSmos. itupid, out o/ttute, otU o/placet dx. 

See Soph. EL 4, 165, b. 30. « Plato, EuthydSm. p. 293 G. Ari- 

«m^4.» jf^t.y.^AA^ » unATk n,*ji-' stotle Considers Atuw to be an oqniTocal 

a Plato, Euthydfim. p. 800 D. Ov«e. ^^^ j^g ^^^^ ^hat m certain senses 

npa Kox a^orepa. y^^ ^^^y y^^^ |.,^^ ^nd not kium the 

• Plato, Euthyddm. p. 284 B. tov« same thing. Anal. Prior, ii. 67, b. a 

yovv ^xP^^ ^XP**^ Kdyovtri rt KaX Anal. Post. i. 71, a. 25. 
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you also know some tilings^ not know others I — By no means.--' 
What ! do you know nothing I — Far from it. — ^Then you know 
all things ? — Certainly we do, — and you too : if yon know one 
thing, you know all Uiings. — ^What 1 do you know the art of the 
carpenter, the currier, the cobbler— the number of stars in tlie 
heaven, and of grains of sand in the desert, && ?— Yes : we know 
all these things." 

The two Sophists maiTitAJn their consistency by tnnVing r^y 
Obstinacy ^ ^^ affirmative to each of these successive questions : 
"bown by though Etesippus pushes them hard by enquiries as 
Sophists to a string of mean and diverse specialties.^ This is 
iSpliM^e- ^^^ ^^ *^® purposes of the dialogue : to represent the 
tm^aUoa two Sophists as willing to answer any thing, howev^ 
oontntdict obviously wrong and false, for the purpose of avoiding 
themselTss. ^^^^ |^ ^j^^ dispute— as using their best efforts to 

preserve themselves in the position of questioners, and to evade 
the position of respondents — and as exacting a categorical answer 
— ^Yes or No — ^to every question which they put without any 
qualifying words, and without any assurance that the meaning of 
the question was understood.' 

The base of these fallacious inferences is. That respecting the 
same subject, you cannot both affirm and deny the same predi- 
cate : you cannot say, A is knowing — ^A is not knowing (eirurri^- 
fuop). This is a fallacy more than verbal : it is recognised by 
Aristotle (and by all subsequent logicians) under the name — d 
dicto secwndvm quid, ad dictum simplidter. 

It is very certain that this fallacy is often inadvertently com- 
mitted by very competent reasoners, including both Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Again — Sophroniskus was my father — ^Chseredemus was the 
Farther father of Patrokles. — Then Sophroniskus was diffe- 
rerbal eqtii- rent from a father : therefore he was not a father. 

vocations. -XT 1' rv i> 1 «• 

You are different from a stone, therefore you are not 
a stone : you are different from gold, therefore you are not gold. 
By parity of reasoning, Sophroniskus is different from a father — 
therefore he is not a father. Accordingly, you, Sokrates, have no 
father.' 

1 Plato, Euthyd£m. pp. 293294. > Plato, Euthydem. pp. 295-290. 

8 Plato, Enthyd^m. pp. 297-298. 
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But (retorts Ktesippus upon the couple) your fether is different 
from my father. — Not at aU. — How can that be ? — ^What ! is 
your fjEither, then, the father of all men and of aU animals ? — 
Certainly he is. A man cannot be at the same time a father, and 
not a father. He cannot be at the same time a man, and not a 
man — gold, and not gold.^ 

You have got a dog (Euthyddmus says to Ktesippus). — ^Yes. — 
The dog is the father of puppies? — Yes. — The dog, being a father, 
is yours ? — Certainly. — Then your father is a dog, and you are 
brother of the puppies. 

You beat your dog sometimes 1 Then you beat your father.' 

Those animals, and those alone are yourz (sheep, oxen, &c.\ 
which you can give away, or sell, or sacrifice at pleasure. But 
Zeus, Apollo, and Athdnd are your Gods. The Qods have a soul 
and are animals. Therefore your Qods are your animals. Now 
you told us that those alone were your animals, which you could 
give away, or sell, or sacrifice at pleasure. Therefore you can. 
give away, or sell, or sacrifice at pleasure, Zeus, Apollo, and 
Ath^n^.* 

This fallacy depends upon the double and equivocal meaning 
of yours — one of its different explanations being treated as if it 
were the only one. 

Other puzzles cited in this dialogue go deeper ; — Contradiction 
is impossible — To speak falsely is impossible.* These 
paradoxes were maintained by Antisthenes and others, involving 
and appear to have been matters of dialectic debate i^S^ 
throughout the fourth and third centuries. I shall principles— 
say more of them when I speak about the Megarics tion is 
and Antisthenes. Here I only note, that in this dia- ll^^SlJj 
logue, Ktesippus is represented as put to silence by falsely is 
them, and Sokrates as making an answer which is no **^*^ ®* 
answer at alL' We see how much trouble these paradoxes gave 

1 Plato, Euthyddm. p. 298. Some of KaroicoirreiK, p. 301 D. 
the fallacies in the dialogue (llorepoi' s piat. Euthyd. p 298. 

op«<ri.. oi ai^pwirpt ra avvara optfV ji ra 3 pj^^. Euthydfim. p. 802. This 

t*'"'*^*^ ^ A\oS£i?Hiv7rI^5?Kw; same fallacy, in substance, is given by 
^„7j:*lL^n^i^ .\n^ «;«W«^«J^i^^^^ Aristotle. De Sophist. El. 17, 176 a. 8. 

to the geneiul head trap* a,i<tnfio\iai^. * Plato, Euthydfim. pp. 286-286. 
The same about irpooificei rhv fidyttpov ^ Plato, Euthyd^. pp. 286 B— 287 A. 
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to Plato, when we read the Sophist^ in which he handles the 
last of the two in a manner elaborate, but (to my judgment) un- 
satisfactory. 

The Euthydtoius of Plato is memorable in the hi^ry of phi- 
Plato's Bn- losophy as the 'earliest known attempt to set out, and 
gy<l^™^ exhibit to attention, a string of fallacious modes of 
known reasoning. Plato makes them all absurd and lidi- 

MtoS and culous. He gives a caricature of a dialectic debate, 
MTOose fai- not \mworthy of his namesake Plato Comicus— nor of 
only way of Aristophanes, Swift, or Voltaire. The sophisms ap- 
^SS^^ia pear for the most part so silly, as he puts them, that 
tt^^aSEw^ the reader asks himself how any one could have been 
by particu- ever imposed upon by such a palpable delusion ? Yet 
!i£iSahe^ such confidence is by no means justified. A sophism, 
«>nc^ion perfectly analogous in character to those which Plato 
fa^wn aii- here exposes to ridicule, may, in another case, easily 
gj^^J® escape detection from the hearer, and even from the 
absurd. reasoner himsell People are constantly misled by 
fallacies arising from the same word bearing two senses, £rom 
double construction of the same phrase, from unconscious appli- 
cation of a dictum secundum quid, as if it were a dictvmi svmpUciter; 
from Petitio Principii, &c., Ignoratio Elenchi, &c Neither Plato 
himself, nor Aristotle, can boast of escaping them.^ If these 
feJlacies appear, in the examples chosen by Plato for the Euthy- 
d§mus, so obviously inconclusive that they can deceive no one — 
the reason lies not in the premisses themselves, but in the parti- 
cular conclusions to which they lead : which conclusions are 
known on other grounds to be false, and never to be seriously 
maintainable by any person. Such conclusions as — "Sokrates 
had no father : Sophroniskus, if father of Sokrates, was father of 
all men and all animals : In beating your dog, you beat your 
father : If you know one thing, you know everything," &c, 
being known aliunde to be false, prove that there has been some 
fallacy in the premisses whereby they have been established. 
Such cases serve as a reductio ad absurdum of the antecedent pro- 



1 See a passage in Plato's Char- the Gorgias, p. 507 D, with the notes 

midSs, where Heindorf remarks with of Routh and Heindorf. I have notioed 

propriety upon his equivocal use of the both passages in discussing these two 

words ei gjjv and ei nparrtiv—alao dialogues. 
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cess. They make us aware of one mode of liability to error, and 
put us on our guard against it in analogous cases. This is a 
valuable service, and all the more valuable, because the liability 
to error is real and widespread, even from fallacies perfectly ana- 
logous to those which seem so silly under the particular exempli- 
fications which Plato selects and exposes. Many of the illustra- 
tions of the Platonic Euthyd^mus are reproduced by Aristotle in 
the Treatise de Sophisticis Elenchis, together with other fallacies, 
discriminated with a certain method and system.^ 

The true character of these fallacies is very generally over- 
looked by the Platonic critics, in their appreciation of Migt^ke ^f 
the Euthyd^mus ; when thev point our attention to supposing 
the supposed tricks and frauds of the persons whom ^bS^ 
they called Sophists, as well as to mischievous corrup- JSJ"*®** 
tions alleged to arise from Eristic or formal conten- gated by 
tious debate. These critics speak as if they thought g^pSte— 
that such fallacies were the special inventions of tf*®^??^. 
Athenian Sophists for the purposes of Athenian Eris- Tertencies 
tic : as if such causes of error were inoperative on ues to error, 
persons of ordinary honesty or intelligence, who intheordi- 
never consulted or heard the Sophists. It has been of thmking. 
the practice of writers on logic, from Aristotle down bateaffonia 
tp Whately, to represent logical fallacies as frauds the best 
devised and maintained by dishonest practitioners, correcting 
whose art Whately assimilates to that of jugglers. ®™' 

This view of the case appears to me incomplete and mislead- 
ing. It substitutes the rare and accidental in place of the con- 
stant and essential The various sophisms, of which Plato in the 
Euthyd^mus gives the reductio ad ahsurdwriy are not the inven- 
tions of Sophists. They are erroneous tendencies of the reason- 
ing process, frequently incident to human thought and speech : 
specimens of those ever-renewed "inadvertencies of ordinary 
thinking" (to recur to a phrase cited in my preface), which it is 
the peculiar mission of philosophy or "reasoned truth" to rectify. 
Moreover the practice of formal debate, which is usually de- 
nounced with so much asperity — ^if it affords on some occasions 
opportunity to produce such fallacies, presents not merely equal 
opportunity, but the only effective means, for exposing and con- 

1 Aristotle, De Sophist Elench. ; also Arist. Rhet. ii. p. 1401, a-b. 
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fating them. Whately in his Logic,' like Plato in the Euthy- 
ddmus, when hringing these fallacies into open daylight in order 
that every one may detect them, may enliven the theme by pre- 
senting ^em as the deliberate tricks of a Sophist. Doubtless 
they are so by accident : yet their essential character is ihat of 
infirmities incident to the inteUectus nbi permissiu : operative at 
Athens before Athenian Sophists existed, and in other regions 
also, where these persons never penetrated. 

The wide diffusion and constant prevalence of such infirmities 
Wide- ^^ attested not less by Sokrates in his last iqteech, 

spread pre- wherein he declares real want of knowledge and fiBlse 

T&leuce Ox 

erroneous persuasion of knowledge, to be universal, the mission 

gS^ bjT ®^ ^ ^^ being to expose them, though he could not 
one or other correct them — than by Bacon in his reformatory pro- 
ft^Ua^, jects, where he enumerates the various Idola wor- 
g^^^^y shipped by the human intellect, and the false tenden- 
Plato, ' cies acquired ^^in primd digestione mentis". The 
^^mpiete* psychological analysis of the sentiment of belief with 
S''"**? ?^ads ^^ different sources, given in Mr. Alexander Bain's 
of fallacies work on the Emotions and the Will, shows how 
byMilL ^^^-^ ^^^^g place; and exhibits true or soimd belief, 
in so far as it ever is acquired, as an acquisition only attained 
after expulsion of earlier antecedent error.' Of such error, and 

1 Whately's Logic, ch. ▼. sect 5. we are not seeking for arguments to 

Though Whately, like other logicians, prove a given question, but labouring 

keeps the Sophists in the foreground, to elicit from our previous stock <» 

as the fraudulent enemy who sow tares knowledge some useful inference.** 

among that which would otherwise " To speak of all the Fallacies that 

come up as a clean crop of wheat — yet have ever been enumerated, as too 

he intimates also incidentally how wide- glaring and obvious to need even being 

spread and frequent such fallacies are, mentioned— because the simple in- 

quite apart from dishonest design. He stances given in books, and there stated 

savs — " It seems by most persons to be in the plainest and consequently most 

taken for granted, that a Fallacy is to be easily detected form, are such as ^in 

dreaded merely as a weapon fashioned that form) would deceive no one— this, 

and wielded by a skilful Sophist : or, if surely, shows either extreme weakness 

they allow that a man may with honest or extreme unfairness. "—Aristotle bim- 

intentions slide into one, unconsciously, self makes the same remark as What^ 

in the heat of argument— siiU they —That the man who is easily taken in 

seem to suppose, that where there is by a Fallacy advanced by another, will 

no dispute, there is no cause to dread be easily misled by the like Fallacy in 

FkJlacy. Whereas there is much danger, his own solitary reasoning. Sophist, 

even in what may be called solitary Elench. 16, 175, a. 10. 

reasoning, of sliding unawares into ^See the instructive and original 

some Fidlacy, by which one may be so chapter on the generation, sources, and 

far deceived as even to act upon the growth of Belief, in Mr. Bain's work, 

conclusion so obtained. B^ solitary * Emotions and Will,' p. 568 seq. 

reasmung, is meant the case in which After laying down the fandam«ital 
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of the different ways in wliicli apparent evidence is mistaken for 
real evidence, a comprehensive philosophical exposition is farther 
given by Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the fifth book of his System of 
Logic, devoted to the subject of Fallacies. Every variety of 
erroneous procedure is referable to some one or more of the 
general heads of Fallacy there enumerated. It is the Fallacies 
of Ratiocination, of which the two Sophists, in the Platonic 
EuthydSmus, are made to exhibit specimens : and when we re- 
gard such Fallacies, as one branch among several in a complete 
logical scheme, we shall see at once that they are not inventions 
of the Athenian Sophists — still less inventions for the purpose of 
Eristic or formal debate. For every one of these Fallacies is of a 
nature to ensnare men, and even to ensnare them more easily, in 
the common, informal, conversation of life — or in their separate 
thoughts. Besides mistakes on matters of fact^ the two main 



chaiaeteiistic of Belief, as referable and rectification from experience 
altogetiier to intended action, either (p. 688X The antidoation of nature* 
certain to come, or contingent nnder so strennonsly repuoiated by Bacon, 
sappofledcircnnistances,anc[ after enn- is the oftpring of this characteristic 
merating the different Sources of Be- of the mental system. With the 
lief.— L Intuitive or InstinctiT& 2. actiTe tendency at its maximum, and 
Experience. 8. The Influence of the the exercise of intelligence and ac- 
Bmotions (sect x. p. 579)— Mr. Bain ouired knowledge at the minimum, 
says : '* Having in our constitution were can issue nothingbut a quantity 
pximordial fountains of activity in the of rash enterprises. The resectable 
spontaneous and voluntary impulses, name ffeneraliiationt implying the best 
we follow the first clue that experience products of enlightened scientific re> 
gives ns, and accept the indication search, has also a different meaning, 
with the whole force of these natural expressing one of the most erroneous 
promptings. Being under the strongest impulses and crudest determinations 
impulses to act somehow, an animal of untutored human nature. To ex- 
accepts any lead that is presented, and tend some familiar and narrow exi)eri- 
if successful, abides by that lead with ence, so as to comprehend cases the 
unshaken confidence. This is that most distuit, is a piece of mere reckless 
instinct of credulity so commonly at- instinct, demandmg severe discipline 
tributed to the infant mind. It ia not for its correction. I have mentioned 
the single instance, or the repetition of the case of our supposing all other 
two or three, that makes up the strong minds constituted like our own. The 
tone of confidence; it is the mind's reriest infant has got this lenfi;th in 
own active determination, finding some the career of fallacy. Sound oelief, 
definite vent in the gratification of its instead of being a pacific and gentle 
ends, and abiding by the discovery growth, is in reality the battering of a 
with the whole energy of the character, series of strongholds, the conquenng of 
until tiie occurrence ot some check, a country in hostile occupation. This 
fidlure, or contradiction. The force of is a fact common both to toe individual 
belief, therefore, is not one rising from and to the race. Observation is una- 
zero to a full development by slow nimous on the point. It will probably 
d^;rees, according to tne length of the be long ere the last of the oelusions 
experience. We must treat it rather attributable to this method of believing 
as a strong primitive manifestation, first and proving afterwards can be 
derived from the natural activity of eradicated from numanity." [Srd ed., 
the system, and taking its direction p. 505 seq.] 
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canses wliicli promote the success and encourage the miiltipli< 
tion of Fallacies generally, are first, the emotional bias towards 
particular conclusions, which disposes persons to accept any 
apparent evidence, favourable to such conclusion, as if it were 
real evidence : next, the careless and elliptical character of 
common speech, in which some parts of the evidence are merely 
insinuated, and other parts altogether left out It is this last 
circumstance which gives occasion to the very extensive rltu^ of 
Fallacies called by Mr. Mill Fallacies of Confusion : a ft1«^ so 
large, that the greater number of Fallacies might plausibly be 
brought under it.^ 



^Mill,* System of Logic/ Book v., of these theories has become ao 

to which is prefixed tiie following thoroughly discredited as no longer to 

citation from Hobbes's *Logica . serve tne purpose, another is luways 

**ErTare non modo affirmando et readv totakeits plao&" — ''Tlioag^ tJu 

n^ando, sed etiam in sentiendo. et opinions of the generality of mankind, 

in tacit& hominum cogitatione, con- when not dependent nwm mere habit 

tingit.** and inculcation, have their root much 

Mr. Mill points out forcibly both more in the inclinations than in the 

the operation of moral or emotional intellect, it is a necessary ocmdition to 

bias m perverting the intellect, and the triumph of the moral bias that it 

causing sophisms or fallacies to pro- should fl»t pervert the nnderstaad- 

duoe conviction; and the increased ing." 

chance afforded for the success of a Again in v. 2, 8. *' It is not in the 

sophism by the suppression of part of nature of bad reasoning to expreas 

the premiBses, which is unavoidable in itself unambi^ously. When a sojmist, 

informal discussions. whether he is imposing upon intn««if 

** Bias is not a direct source of wrong or attempting to impose upon otheirs, 
conclusions (v. 1-3). We cannot be- can be constrained to throw his arKU- 
lieve a proportion only by wishing, or ment into so distinct a form, it needs, 
only by dreading, to believe it Bias in a large number of cases, no farther 
acts indirectly by placing the Intel- exposure. In all arguments, eveiy- 
lectual grounds of belief m an incom- where but in the schools, some of th« 
plete or distorted shape before a man's links are suppressed : d fcrUorit when 
eyes. It makes him shrink from the the arguer either intends to deceive, or 
irksome labour of a rigorous induction, is a lame and inexpert thinker, little 
It operates too by making him look accustomed to bring his reasoning pro- 
out eagerly for reasons, or apparent cesses to any test; and it is in those 
reasons, to support opinions which are steps of the reasoning which are made 
conformable, or resist those which are in this tacit and half -conscious, or even 
repugnant, to his interests or feelings ; wholly unconscious, manner, that the 
and when the interests or feelings are error of tenest lurks. In order to detect 
common to great numbers of persons, the fallacy the proposition thus 
reasons are accepted or pass current silently assumed must be supplied, 
which would not for a moment be but the reasoner, most likely, has never 
listened to in that character, if the really asked himself what he was 
conclusion had nothing more powerful assuming ; his conf uter, unless per- 
than its reasons to speak in its behalf, mitted to extort it from him by the 
The natural or acquired prejudices of Socratic mode of interrogation, must 
mankind are perpetually throwing up himself judge what the suppressed 
philosophical theories, tne sole recom- premiss ought to be, in order to sap- 
mendation of which consists in the port the conclusion." Mr. Mill pro- 
premisses which they afford for prov- ceeds to illustrate this confusion by an 
mg cherished doctrines, or justifying excellent passage cited from Whately's 
favourite feelings; and when any one 'Logic*. I may add, that Aristotle 
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We thus see not only that the fallacious agencies are self- 
operative, generating their own weeds in the common vaiaeof for- 
soil of human thought and speech, without being ^^^ 
planted by Athenian Sophists or watered by Eristic Jjjj*^f« 
—but that this very Eristic affords the best means of futingfil- 
restraining their diffusion. It is only in formal ^^^ 
debate that the disputant can be forced to make clear to himself 
and declare explicitly to others, without reserve or omission, all 
the premisses upon which his conclusion rests — that every part 
of these premisses becomes liable to immediate challenge by an 
opponent — that the question comes distinctly under considera- 
tion, what is or is not sufficient evidence — ^that the premisses of 
one argument can be compared with the premisses of another, so 
that if in the former you are tempted to acquiesce in them as 
sufficient because you have a bias favourable to the conclusion, in 
the latter you may be made to feel that they are inmfficienty 
because the conclusion which they prove is one which you know 
to be untrue (rediLctio ad absurdwm). The habit of formal debate 
(called by those who do not like it, Eristic^) is thus an indispen- 
sable condition both for the exposure and confutation of fallacies, 
which exist quite independent of that habit — owing their rise 
and prevalence to deep-seated psychological causes. 

Without the experience acquired by this habit of dialectic 
debate at Athens, Plato could not have composed his without the 
Euthyd^mus, exhibiting a reductio ad absurdum of fS^^de- 
several verbal fallacies — ^nor could we have had the bate, Plato 

hhnself makes a remark substantially (Untersuchungen tiber die Zcitfolge 
the same— That the same fallacy may der Plat. Schriften, p. 257.) In re- 
be referred to one general bead or to ference to the distmction which Ari- 
another, according to circumstances, stotle attempts to draw between Dia- 
Sophist. Elench. iS, 182, b. 10. lectic and Eristic— the former legiti- 

^ The Platonic critics talk about the mate, the latter Ule^timate — we must 

Eristics (as they do about the Sophists) remark that even m the legitimate 

as if that name designated a known Dialectic the purpose prominent in his 

and definite class of persons. This is mind is that of victory over an oppo- 

altogether misleading. The term is nent He enjoins that you are not 

▼ituperative, and was applied by dif- only to guard against your opponent, 

ferent persons according to their own lest he should out-manoeuvre you, but 

tastes. you are to conceal and disguise the 

Ueberwegremarkswithgreat justice, sequence of your questions so as to 

that Isokrates called all speculators on out-mancenvre him. Xph 6* oirep ^v- 

philosophy by the name of Eristics. Aarre<rdai voLpayyeWofUV anoKptvofie' 

Als ob jener Bhetor nicht (vrie ja vov9, avrovs ciri;(«ipovinra« ntt.pao'Bai 

doch Spengel selbst gut nachgewiesen kavedvtLv. Anal. Prior, ii. 66, a. 32. 

hat) alle nnd jede Spekulation mit dcm Compare Topic. 108, a. 25, 156, a. 23, 

Nahmen der Enstik bezeichneto." 164, b. 85. 
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ha^e^com- ^^^ theories of Aristotle, embodied in the Analj- 
ppsed his tica and Topica with its annexed treatise De Sophis- 
<l2j^„^,j ticis Elenchis, in which yarioos fallacies are dia- 
^rii^e criminated and classified. These theories, and the 
DeSophiBti- corollaries connected with them, do infinite honour 
dimenchia. ^ ^^ comprehensive intellect of Aristotle : but he 
could not have conceived them without previous study of the 
latiocinative process. He, as the first theorizer, must have had 
before him abundant arguments explicitly laid out, and con- 
tested, or open to be contested, at every step by an opponent.^ 
Towards such habit of formal argumentation, a strong repugnance 
was felt by many of the Athenian public, as there is among 
modem readers generally: but those who felt thus, had probably 
little interest in the speculations either of Plato or of Aristotle. 
That the Platonic critics, should themselves feel this same repug- 
nance, seems to me not consistent with their admiration for the 
great dialectician and logician of antiquity: nor can I at all 
subscribe to their view, when they present to us the inherent 
infirmities of the human intellect as feuititious distempers gene- 
rated by the habit of formal debate, and by the rapacity of Pro- 
tagoras, Prodikus, and others. 

I think it probable that the dialogue of Euthyd^mus, as £Bkr as 
Probable the point to which I have brought it (i.e., where So- 
ff ?h?Buh Urates finishes his recital to Kriton of the conversation 
thyddmiuat which he had had with the two Sophists), was among 
welcomed the most popular of all the Platonic dialogues : not 

SeS« of "^^^^^y ^^^^ of i*8 dramatic vivacity and charm of 
Dialectic. expression, but because it would be heartily wel- 
comed by the numerous enemies of Dialectic at Athens. We 
must remember that in the estimation of most persons at Athens, 
Dialectic included Sokrates and all the viri Sohratici (Plato 
among them), just as much as the persons called Sophists. The 
discreditable picture here given of Euthydtous and Diony- 
sodorus, would be considered as telling against Dialectic and the 
Sokratic Elenchus generally : while the rhetors, and others who 
dealt in long continuous discourse, would treat it as a blow 

1 Mill, * System of Logic.' Book VL rational faculty, like those of evety 

1, 1. **Pnnc^les of Evidence and other natural agency, are only goi by 

llieories of Method, are not to be con- seeing the agent at work." 
stracted d priori. The laws of oar 
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inflicted upon the rival art of dialogue, by the professor of the 
dialogue himself. In Plato's view, the dialogue was the special 
and appropriate manifestation of philosophy. 

That the natural effect of the picture here drawn by Plato, 
was, to justify the antipathy of those who hated philo- Epilogue of 
eophy — we may see by the epilogue which Plato has ^^ ^ ***® 
thought fit to annex : an epilogue so little in har- trying to ob- 
mony with what has preceded, that we might almost SerOTce by 
imagine it to be an afterthought — ^yet obviously in- opponents- 
tended to protect philosophy against imputations, tionbe- 
Sokrates having concluded the recital, in his ironical kmSMilmd 
way, by saying that he intended to become a pupil Kriton. 
under the two Sophists, and by inviting Kriton to be a pupil 
along with him — ^Kriton replies by saying that he is anxious to 
obtain instruction from any one who can give it, but that he has 
no sympathy with Euthydtous, and would rather be refuted by 
him, than learn from him to refute in such a manner. Kriton 
proceeds to report to Sokrates the. remarks of a by-stander (an 
able writer of discourses for the Dikastery) who had heard all 
that passed ; and who expressed his surprise that Sokrates could 
have remained so long listening to such nonsense, and mani- 
festing so much deference for a couple of foolish men. Never- 
theless (continued the by-stander) this couple are among the most 
powerful talkers of the day upon philosophy. This shows you 
how worthless a thing philosophy is : prodigious fuss, with con- 
temptible result — men careless what they say, and carping at 
every word that they hear.^ 

Now, Sokrates (concludes Kriton), this man is wrong for 
depreciating philosophy, and all others who depreciate it are 
wrong also. But he was right in blaming you, for disputing with 
such a couple before a large crowd. 

Sokr. — ^What kind of person is this censor of philosophy? Is 
he a powerful speaker himself in the Dikastery ? Or is he only 
a composer of discourses to be spoken by others ? Zri^.— The 
latter. I do not think that he has ever spoken in court : but 
every one says that he knows judicial practice well, and that 
he composes admirable speeches.' 

1 Plat Euthyd pp. 804-806. « Plat. Euthyd. p. 806. 
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8chr, — I anderstand the man. He belongs to that daas whom 
Alterad Prodikus describes as the boider-men between phUo- 
^JJj^ sophy and politics. Persons of this class aoooont 
oTBathy- theoiselyes the wisest of mankind, and thinlr further 
^^I^J^I^^ that besides being such in reality, they are i^Ima ad- 
ment of mired as such by many : insomuch that the admira- 
CS^iio- tion for them would be universal, if it were not for 
SSpoii- ^® professors of philosophy. Accordingly they fency, 
tidans. that if they could once discredit these philoecj^era, 
the prize of glory would be awarded to themselves, without con- 
troversy, by every one : they being in truth the wisest men in 
society, though liable, if ever they are caught in dialectic debate, 
to be overpowered and humbled by men like Euthyd^mus.^ 
They have very plausible grounds for believing in their own 
wisdom, since they pursue both philosophy and politics to a 
moderate extent, as far as propriety enjoins ; and thus pluck the 
fruit of wisdom without encountering either dangers or contests. 
KrU. — ^What do you say to their reasoning, Sokrates 1 It seema 
to me specious. Sohr, — Yes, it is specious, but not well founded. 
You cannot easily persuade them, though nevertheless it is true, 
that men who take a line mid-way between two pursuits, are 
better than either, if both pursuits be bad — worse than either, if 
both pursuits be good, but tending to different ends — letter than 
one and vjorse than the other, if one of the pursuits be bad 
and the other good — better than both, if both be bad, but tending 
to different ends. Such being the case, if the pursuit of philo- 
sophy and that of active politics be both of them good, but 
tending to different objects, these men are inferior to the 
pursuers of one as well as of the other : if one be'gc)od, the other 
bad, they are worse than the pursuers of the former, better than 
the pursuers of the latter : if both be bad, they are better than 
either. Now I am sure that these men themselves account both 
philosophy and politics to be good. Accordingly, they are 
inferior both to philosophers and politicians : ' they occupy only 
the third rank, though they pretend to be in the first. While 

1 Plat. Euthyd. [>. 805 D. cli^at fiiv demus himself and alone; yet I indine 
yap rf) aKri0tC<f <r4>cLi o-<Mf>ft>rarovf , 'v to think that it here meaDB Buthy- 
hi row tSioif X<$yoif orou' avoKri^BuKnvy ddmos and his like. 

inhrCu fe^t^StJf *'''*^«?i?i'J*iK.Vjiv ' I^t- Euthyd. ?. 806 B. 

Oi ofi^t Ev9voiiiJMv may mean Eauiy< ' '^ 
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we pardon such a pretension, and refrain from judging these men 
severely, we must nevertheless recognise them for such as they 
really are. We must be content with every one, who annonnces 
any scheme of life, whatever it be, coming within the limits 
of intelligence, and who pursues his work with persevering 
resolution.^ 

Krit. — I am always telling you, Sokrates, that I too am 
embarrassed where to seek instructors for my sons. Kritonasto 
Conversation with you has satisfied me, that it is Sokrates for 
madness to bestow so much care upon the fortune aboatthe 
and position of sons, and so little upon their instruc- ^uj^**" 
tion. Yet when I turn my eyes to the men who — Sokrates 
make profession of instructing, I am really astonished, ^^^^a 
To tell you the truth, every one of them appears to iSjJ^^^to 
me extravagantly absurd,' so that I know not how to search for 
help forward my son towards philosophy. Sohr, — ™'m«M' 
Don't you know, Kriton, that in every different pursuit, most of 
the professors are foolish and worthless, and that a few only are 
excellent and above price ? Is not this the case with gymnastic, 
commercial business, rhetoric, military command? Are not 
most of those who undertake these pursuits ridiculously silly ? * 
Krit — Unquestionably : nothing can be more true. Sokr. — Do you 
think that a sufficient reason for avoiding aU these pursuits yourself 
and keeping your son out of them also ? KriL — ^No : it would 
be wrong to do so.- Sohr, — Well then, don't do so. Take no 
heed about the professors of philosophy, whether they are good 
or bad ; but test philosophy itself, well and carefully. If it 
shall appear to you worthless, dissuade not merely your sons, but 
every one else also, from following it.* But if it shall appear to 
you as valuable as I consider it to be, then take courage to pursue 
and practise it, you and your children both, according to the 
proverb. — 



1 Plat Euthyd. p. 806 C. ovy- a\\6KOTOf tlvai, Ac 

JtyvuiTKtiv ftAy oiv avroU XJ*^^ "^^ , f Plato, EuthycL p.^ 807 B. ir 

niBviua^ ie<u fii) yflXMiraivtiv, riy*i<r9ai tKoar^ to vrwv rovi iroXAovf npibi iicturrov 

luhrrot, roiovrovt tXvax oloi ci<ri' tcavra rb tpn^y ov KaraytKiarom op^f 

ykp avSpa xpTj ayan^Vt ooTif tcaX briovv * Plato, Eutnyd. p. 307 B. iivas 

jUyti ix6tLtvov 9poi^(rcwf irpayfuit kwL Yoipcii' rove iwiTrfitvovTa^ ^iKotro^iav^ 

ayoptCuti ivtl^ii»v Stanoveirai. etrc XP^*'^^^ ti<riv Circ^iroia)pot. avTOih 

'Plato, Euthyd. p. 306 E. kcu itot vpayika fiavavCa-a^ koKuk re cat c9, iay 

6oK€i ctf €itaaroi avTuv aiunrovvTi vow fiiv <roi ^eum^oA ^avKby 6v, Ac* 

2—15 
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The first part of this epilogue, which I have here givea in 
Euthy- abridgment, has a bearing very different &om the 

dAmus is rest of the dialogue, and different also from most dT 
asropr^- the Other Platonic dialogues. In the epilogne, Euthj- 
^alMUc d6mus is cited as the representative of. true dialectic 
and philo- and philosophy : the opponents of philosophy are 
■opny- represented as afraid of being put down by Euthy- 

ddmus : whereas, previously, he had been depicted as con- 
temptible, — as a man whose manner of refuting opponents was 
more discreditable to himself than to the opponent refuted ; and 
who had no chance of success except among hearers like himsell 
We are not here told that EuthydSmus was a bad specimen of 
philosophers, and that there were others better, by the standard 
of whom philosophy ought to be judged. On the contrary, we 
find him here announced by Sokrates as among those dreaded 
by men adverse to philosophy, — and as not undeserving of that 
epithet which the semi-philosopher cited by Eoiton applies to 
" one of the most powerful champions of the day ". 

Plato, therefore, after having applied his great dramatic talent 
to make disdectic debate ridiculous, and thus said much to gratify 
its enemies — changes his battery, and says something against 
these enemies, without reflecting whether it is consistent or not 
with what had preceded. Before the close, however, he comes 
again into consistency with the tone of the earlier part, in the 
observation which he assigns to Kriton, that most of the pro- 
fessors of philosophy are worthless ; to which Sokrates rejoins 
that this is not less true of all other professions. The concluding 
inference is, that philosophy is to be judged, not by its professors, 
but by itself ; and that Kriton must examine it for himself, and 
either pursue it or leave it alone, according as his own convic- 
tions dictated. 

This is a valuable admonition, and worthy of Sokrates, laying 
full stress as it does upon the conscientious conviction which the 
person examining may form for himseli But it is no answer to 
the question of Kriton ; who says that he had already hesird &om 
Sokrates, and was himself convinced, that philosophy was of 
first-rate importance — and that he only desired to leam where he 
could find teachers to forward the progress of his son in it. As 
in so many other dialogues, Plato leaves the problem started, but 
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unsolved. The impulse towards philosophy being assured, those 
who feel it ask Plato in what direction they are to move towards 
it. He gives no answer. He can neither perform the service 
himself, nor recommend any one else, as competent We shall 
find such silence made matter of pointed animadversion, in the 
fragment called Eleitophon. 

The person, whom Kriton here brings forward as the censor of 
Sokrates and the enemy of philosophy, is peculiarly marked. In 
general, the persons whom Plato ranks as enemies of philosophy 
are the rhetors and politicians : but the example here who is the 
chosen is not comprised in either of these classes ; it Sftend^^by 
is a semi-philosopher, yet a writer of discourses for ^^*°» ^"'^^" 
others. Schleiermacher, Heindorf, and Spengel, sup- pher^ half- 
pose that Isokrates is the person intended : Winckel- {J^^^^Jf ^ 
mann thinks it is Thrasymachus : others refer it to krates? 
Lysias, or Theodorus of Byzantium : ^ Socher and Stallbaum 
doubt whether any special person is intended, or any thing 
beyond some supposed representative of a class described by 
attributes. I rather agree with those who refer the passage to 
Isokrates. He might naturally be described as one steering a 
middle course between philosophy and rhetoric : which in fact 
he himself proclaims in the Oration De Permutatione, and which 
agrees with the language of Plato in the dialogue Phsedrus, 
where Isokrates is mentioned by name along with Lysias. In 
the Phaedrus, moreover, Plato speaks of Isokrates with unusual 
esteem, especially as a favourable contrast with Lysias, and as a 
person who, though not yet a philosopher, may be expected to 
improve, so as in no long time to deserve that appellation.* We 



1 stallbaum, Proleg. ad Enthyd. p. compositions of Plato. That it is of 

47 ; Winckelmann, Proleg. p. xxxv. macnlater composition I am persuaded, 

Heindorf, in endeavouring to explain but of what psuticular date can only 

the difference between Plato's laimiage be conjectured. The opinion of K. F. 

in the Phaedrus and in the Euthy- Hermann, Stallbaum, and others, that 

d6mu8 respecting Isokrates, assumes it was composed about the time when 

as a matter beyond question the theory Plato began his school at Athens 

of Schleiermacher, that the Phsedrus (887-386 B.C.) is sufficiently prolHt,ble. 
was composed during Plato's early The EuthydSmus may be earner or 

years. I tuiTe already Intimated my may be later than the Phsedrua I 

dissent from this theory. incline to think it later. The opinion 

3 Plato, Phsedrus. p. 278 E. of Stallbaum (resting upon the men- 

I have already observed that I do tion of Alkibiades, p. 275 A), that it 

not agree with Schleiermacher and the was composed in or before 404 B.C, 

other critics who rank the Phsedrus as appears to me untenable (Stallbaum, 

the earliest or even among the earliest Iroleg. p. 64). Plato would not be 
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must remember that Plato in the Fhsedros attacks by name, and 
with considerable asperity, first Lysias, next Theodoras and 
Thrasymachos the rhetors — all three persons living and of note. 
Being sure to offend all these, Plato might well fedl disposed to 
avoid making an enemy of Isokrates at the same time, and to 
except him honourably by name from the vulgar professors of 
rhetoric. lii the Euthyd^mus (where the satire is directed not 
against the rhetors, but against their competitors the dialecticians' 
or pseudo-dialecticians) he had no similar motive to address com- 
pliments to Isokrates : respecting whom he speaks in a manner 
probably more conformable to his real sentiments, as the un- 
named representative of a certain type of character — a semi- 
philosopher, fancying himself among the first men in Athens, and 
assuming unwarrantable superiority over the genuine philo- 
sopher ; but entitled to nothing more than a decent measure- 
of esteem, such as belonged to sincere mediocrity of intel- 
ligence. 

That there prevailed at different times different sentiments,. 
Variable more or less of reciprocal esteem or reciprocal jea- 
^^jj«** lousy, between Plato and Isokrates, ought not to b& 
times, matter of surprise. Both of them were celebrated 

Plato and teachers of Athens, each in his own manner, doring^ 
Isokrates. ^he last forty years of Plato's life ; both of them en- 
joyed the favour of foreign princes, and received pupils from out- 
lying, sometimes distant, cities — from Bosphorus and Cyprus in 
the East, and from Sicily in the West. We know moreover that 
during the years immediately preceding Plato's death (347 B.a)^ 
his pupil Aristotle, then rising into importance as a teacher of 
rhetoric, was engaged in acrimonious literary warfare, seemingly 

likely to introduce Sokrates speaking ddmns as an immediate sequel to the 

of Alkibiadds as a deceased person, at Menon, and as presupposing both 

whatever time the dialo^pie was com- Gorgias and ThesetStus (EinL, pi>. 400- 

posed. Korean I agree with Steinhart, 401). Socher agrees in this opinion, 

who refers it to 402 b.c (Einleitung, but Steinhart rejects it (Einleit. p. 26), 

p. 26). Ueberweg (Untersuch. Uber placing the EuthydGmus immediately' 

die S^itfolge der Plat. Schr. pp. 265- after the Protagoras, and immediately 

267) considers the Euthyddmus later before the Menon and the Gorgias; 

(but not much later) than the Phaedrus, according to him, Euthydfimus, Menon,. 

subsequent to the establishment of the and Gorgias, form a well marked 

Platonic school at Athens (387-386 Trilo^. 

B.C) This seems to me more probable Neither of these arrangements rests 

than the contrary. upon any sufficient reasons. The 

Schleiermacher, in arranging the chronological order caimot be deter- 

Platonic dialogues, ranks the Euthy- mined. 
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of his own seeking, ^vith Isokrates (then advanced in years) and 
«ome of the Isokratean pupils. The little which we leam con- 
cerning the literary and philosophical world of Athens, repre- 
sents it as much distracted by feuds and jealousies. Isokrates on 
his part has in his compositions various passages which appear to 
allude (no name being mentioned) to Plato among others,^ in, a 
tone of depreciation.^ 

Isokrates seems, as far as we can make out, to have been in 
«arly life, like Lysias, a composer of speeches to be spoken by 
-clients in the Dikastery. This lucrative profession was tempting, 
since his family had been nearly ruined during the misfortunes 
-of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian war. Having gain,ed 
reputation by such means, Isokrates became in his mature age a 
teacher of Rhetoric, and a composer of discourses, not for private 
use by clients, but for the general reader, on political or educa- 
tional topics. In this character, he corresponded to the descrip- 
tion given by Plato in the Euthydtous ; being partly a public 
adviser, partly a philosopher. But the general principle imder 
which Plato here attacks him, though conforming to the doctrine 
of the Platonic Republic, is contrary to that of Plato in other dia- 
logues. " You must devote yourself either wholly to philosophy, 
or wholly to politics : a mixture of the two is worse than either " 
— this agrees with the Republic, wherein Plato enjoins upon each 
man one special and exclusive pursuit, as well as with the doc- 
trine maintained against Kallikl^ in the Gorgias — but it diflfers 
from the Phaedrus, where he ascribes the excellence of Perikles 
as a statesmen and rhetor, to the fact of his having acquired a 
large tincture of philosophy.* Cicero quotes this last passage as 
applicable to his own distinguished career, a combination of phi- 
losophy with politics. He dissented altogether from the doc- 
trine here laid down by Plato in the Euthyd^mus, and many 
other eminent men would have dissented from it also. 

As a doctrine of universal application, in fact, it cannot be 

1 Isokrates, ad Philipp. Or. ▼. a. 14, Utrecht, 1859, Quaestiones IsocFateae, 
p. 84 ; contra Sophistas, Or. xiii. ; Or. p. 51, seq. 

xiii. s. 2-24, py. 291-295; Encom. Plato, Phadras, p. 270; Plutaroh, 

Helense, Or. x. init. : Panathehaic. Or. Perikles, c 23 ; Plato, Republic, iii. p. 

arii. 8. 126, p. 267 ; Or. xv. De Permu- 397. 
tatione, s. 90, p. 440, Bekk. , n;^^^ t\^ rw«f«- tu 9a ioq . 

2 See the facts about Isokrates in a nrof^.^^'iA^ni^.^ V, 4i* **' ^^ * 
good Dissertation by H. P. Schroder, ^^^^' i^- 1* > Brutus. 11, 44. 
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defended. The opposite scheme of life (which is maintained hy 
Isokrates in De Permutatione and by Ealliklte in the Flatonk 
Qorgias)^ — that philosophy is to be attentively stadied in the 
earlier years of life as an intellectual training, to arm the mind 
with knowledge and capacities which may afterwards be applied 
to the active duties of life — ^is at least equally defensible, and 
suits better for other minds of a very high order. Not only 
Xenophon and other distinguished Greeks, but also most of the 
best Roman citizens, held the opinion which Plato in the Gk>igias 
ascribes to Kalliklte and reprobates through the organ of So- 
krates — ^That philosophical study, if prolonged beyond what was 
necessary for this purpose of adequate intellectual training and 
if made the permanent occupation of life, was more hnrtfiil than 
beneficial.' Certainly, a man may often fail in the attempt to 
combine philosophy with active politics. No one fuled in such 
a career more lamentably than Dion, the friend of Hato — and 
Plato himself, when he visited Sicily to second Dion. Moreover 
Alkibiadte and Kritias were cited by Anytus and the other 
accusers of Sokrates as examples of the like mischievous conjunc- 
tion. But on the other hand, Archytas at Tarentum (another 
friend of Plato and philosopher) administered his native city with 
success, as long (seemingly) as Perikl^ administered Athens. 
Such men as these two are nowise inferior either to the special 

1 Isokrates, De Permutatione, Or. magnseque glorite Tehementins qnam 

XT. sect 278-288, pp. 485-486, Bekk. ; lauM appeteoat : retmuitqiie, quod est 

Plato, Gorg^as, pp. 484-485. difScillimum, ex sapientiA modam" 

3 The half-pnilosophers and half- (Yit. Agr. c. 4). 
politicians to whom Sokrates here Tacitus expresses himaolf in the 

alludes, are characterised by one of the same manner about the purpose with 

Platonic critics as *' jene oberflach- which Helvidius Priscus applied him- 

lichen und schwachlichen Naturen die self to philosophy (Hist iv. 6) : ** non, 

sich zwischen beiden Richtun^en stel- ut plenque, ut noinine magnifico segue 

len, und zur Erreichung selbstsuchtiger otium velaret, sed quo constantior ad- 

und beschrankter Zwecke von beiden versus fortuita rempublicam capes- 

auf nehmen was sie verstehen und was seret ". 

ihnen gefallt" (Steinhart, Einleit p. Ck>mpare also the memorable passage 

25). On the other hand we find in in the Funeral Oration pronounced by 

Twdtaa a striking passage respecting PeriklSs (Thuc. ii. 40)— ^lAoo-o^^ovfirv 

the studies of Agncola in his youth at av«v /uutAxucia;, &c., which exhibits the 

Massilia. ** Memori& teneo, solitum like views. 

ipsum narrare, se in prim& juventA Aulus Gellius fx. 22), who cites the 

studium philosophise acnus, ultra quam doctrine which Plato ascribes to Kal- 

concessum Romano acsenatori,hausisse liklSs in the Qorgias (about the pro- 

— ni prudentia matris incensum ac priety of confining i^iilosophy to the 

flagraniem animum exerculsset: Sci- function of traimng and preparation 

licet sublime et erectum ingenium, for active pursuits^ tries to make out 

pulchritudinem ac speciem excelsas that this was Plato's own opinion. 
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philosopher or to the special politician. Plato has laid down an 
untenable generality, in this passage of the Euthydtous, in order 
to suit a particular point which he wished to make against Iso- 
krates, or against the semi-philosopher indicated, whoever eke 
he may have been. 
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XsB (fialocTxe b (Sifr'ipdf on. becweoi Safacntes ami "^^^'m, s 
«^ schlie family, w^a&h. jmi pnfitiEiI inffiiBiiser ^ 
TTiMilTaa dcy- <3f Tj-^m Ss b wqi^MiI to ] 
^afwianstr txsi iwitatL a. ^is mriacve otr; the 
jud Mcesy 'if dte ;!becr GcrziaB.^ T^ Hame mad geneial 
iasores atf ICbuil arc przbsbly b oggiwq i &niL ^e TTii ■!■??■■ 
■lilicaay offiiso. wiia aazuoaiuieti i ' ilui H imt of ^e Ten. TbonsKiid 
Greeka. and wiioR iiiuinftisef X<sxorhciL iepii:^ in tike AmtwsEs : 
tes tita^ fa iicchim; izL ^e PL&scxl^ «isilce^ie te mark titat mean- 
aen asid p^rlid j wkadi dtjf Xah:pfo:nTafr pnrtoze mdicatea. Tlie 
eaxL^^s^asiii'.TL hexw^asa, Sikrxses i2xil X^atciL b isfiarTzpCetl br two 
epiar^iea : in. uhe firsc of t^ese. S:knre5 txiescarns szl unlettered 
jvindu uEe slav* of Ifincn. : ni :±.e secrnui, ht js broosfci into 
<»a3i*i« witL Aijtzia* uLe afstiriiai jccos^ ^:f toe hiatodial So- 



Thi. >ii;ilr.c3^ ia bar::i by 3f :^ciu in a miKTTiiT qni&e as abrupt 
aa the Hir!:anh:ia md Itncs : 

Jf4f7i»;^ — *r;iii y:Ti Z/eH me. Srkmes* winicher rirtTie is teach- 
l^ninn *-"^*= — '-r a«cq:LLra^Ie cy eiemisi* — or wiLetiier it coin«s 
lJ*iJJ^ hy nature — 'TT in. whiz ether mazier it ccmies? Sjub*. 
li Tirtiie — I 'ar r.c-t aiL?wTer yrnr quescicn- I am asham^ to 
«.T i^AZ I i-:- H'I-c cVch rnow wcjx virtce is : and 



2^*"*» Trhr^n I do net knc^ 'wha: a thin^ is. kow cm I know 

aoc Jraivw Jiny thin^ a.b«:»it its attribates or aL»essories I A man 

Jil'^rpJ*© ^"'"^ '^'"^^ ^"^^ kn- w^. Menon, cazLnoc teil wikether he is 

4irXeiw>a. handsome, Ti*ih, ic>, or the cocmry. ATnum. — Cer- 

I Cteexr^ ruytioM lKJtnt4t9 as h&vinj: beard Gcrpaa m Thessalj (Orator. 53; 
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tainly not. But is it really true, Sokrates, that you do not know 
what virtue is ? Am I to proclaim this respecting you, when I 
go home?^ SoJcr. — Yes — undoubtedly: and proclaim besides 
that I have never yet met with any one who did know. Menoru 
— ^What ! have you not seen Gorgias at Athens, and did not he 
appear to you to know 1 Sohr, — I have met him, but I do not 
quite recollect what he said. We need not consider what he 
said, since he is not here to answer for himself.' But you doubt- 
less recollect, and can tell me, both from yourself, and from him, 
what virtue is 1 Menon. — There is no difficulty in telling you.' 

Many commentators here speak as if such disclaimer on the 
part of Sokrates had reference merely to certain im- sokmtes 
pudent pretensions to universal knowledge on the fj°u{i|^^°® 
part of the Sophists. But this (as I have before re- fession. Un- 
marked) is a misconception of the Sokratic or Platonic SS^ed*^ 
point of view. The matter which Sokrates proclaims ^^ **• 
that he does not know, is, what, not Sophists alone, but every 
one else also, professes to know welL Sokrates stands alone in 
avowing that he does not know it, and that he can find no one 
else who knows. Menon treats the question as one of no diffi- 
culty — one on which confessed ignorance was discreditable. 
** What !" says Menon, " am I really to state respecting you, that 
you do not know what virtue is ?" The man who makes such a 
confession will be looked upon by his neighbours with surprise 
and displeasure — ^not to speak of probable consequences yet 
worse. He is one whom the multifarious agencies employed 
by King Nomos (which we shall find described more at length 
in the Protagoras) have failed to mould into perfect and unin- 
quiring conformity, and he is still in process of examination to 
form a judgment for himself 

Menon proceeds to answer that there are many virtues : the 
virtue of a man — competence to transact the business Answerj)£ 
of the city, and in such business to benefit his friends plurality of 

1 Plato, Menon, p. 71 B-C. *AAXct is present to explain and defend : com- 

o-v, St ZwicpaTef, ov5' o ri apenj 4<mv pare what he says about the useless- 

oT(70a, aAAa ravra vepl aov koX oUoJe ness of citation from poets, from whom 

inayytKkiafjLfv ; vou can ask no questions, Plato, 

8 Plato, Menon, p. 71 D. Jxtlvov Protagor. p. 347 E. 

Sokrates sets little value upon opinions f ^^^i Uenon, p., 71. E. AXA ov 
unless where the person giving them X«Ae»oi., » 2«icpaTe?, «iir€tK, Ac. 
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▼Mm^ om and injure his enemies : die virtae of a woman — to 
Md^Sffe- administer the houae well, preserving everj thing 
aad mSS- within it^ and obeying her husband : the Tirtne oi a 
tioo. 8o> child, of an old man, a slave, &c. There is in short 
flmins for a virtue — and its contrary, a vice — belonging to each 
™gJJ^ of us in every work, profession, and age.* 
anoctbem. But (replies Sokrates) are they not all the same, 
quatenui virtue 1 Health, quateMu Health, is the same in a m^m 
or a woman : is not the case similar with virtue t 3f«iiofk — ^Not 
exactly similar. Sokr. — How so? Though there are many 
diverse virtues, have not all of them one and the same form in 
common, through the communion of which they an virtaest In 
answer to my question, you ought to declare what this common 
form is. Thus, both the man who administers the ci^, and the 
woman who administers the house, must act both of them with 
justice and moderation. Through the same qualities, both the 
one and the other are good. There is thus some common con- 
stituent : tell me what it is, according to you and Goigias ? 
Menon. — It is to be competent to exerdse command over men. 
Sokr, — But that will not suit for the virtue of a child or a slave. 
Moreover, must we not superadd the condition, to command 
justly, and not unjustly ? Menon. — I think so : justice is virtue. 
Sckr, — Is it virtue — or is it one particular variety of virtue!* 
Menon, — How do you mean ? Sokr, — Just as if I were to say 
about roundness, that it is not figure, but a particular variety of 
figure : because there are other figures besides roundness. Menon, 
— ^Very true : I say too, that there are other virtues besides justice 
— namely, courage, moderation, wisdom, magnanimity, and several 
others also. Sokr. — We are thus still in the same predicament. 
In looking for one virtue, we have found many ; but we cannot 
find that one form which runs through them alL Menon. — I 
cannot at present tell what that one is.^ 



1 Plato, Menon, p. 72 A. koB' definiUon. See Politica, i 13, p. 1260, 

igAffniv yap rStv npa^ttav kox jitv ^Ai* a. 15-90, where he has the Katonic 

KiStv vo6i tKaoTov Spyov iKaartf yiitMv Menon in his mind, 

if cpcni icmv. itxravrwc Ik koX if KtucCa. 3 Plato, Menon, p. 73 D. 

Though Sokrates disapproves this ^ > Plato, Menon^ p. 73 E. Uorvpor 

method of answering — rb i^ofnOyuelv aprrn. Si M^Kwy, 71 opcni rt? ; 

rdf dp«Taf (to use the expression of * Plato, Menon, p. 74 A. ov ^dp 

Aristotle)— yet Aristotle seems to think Bvvofiai mi, & Swicparcf, mt vv i^nU, 

it better than searching for one general ft^Cav dptr^v \afitlv card vdvrwr. 
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Sokrates proceeds to illustrate his meaning by the analogies of 
figure and colour. You call rouvid a figure, and square 
a figure : you call whiU and lilack both colour, the one casea cited 
as much as the other, though they are imlike and ^^^f' 
even opposite.^ Tell me, What is this same common fifforeand 
property in both, which makes you call both of them 
figure — both of them colour? Take this as a preliminary^ 
exercise, in order to help you in answering my enquiry about 
virtue.^ Menon cannot answer, and Sokrates answers his own 
question. He gives a general definition, first of figure, next of 
colour. He first defines figure in a way which implies colour to 
be known. This is pointed out ; and he then admits that in a. 
good definition, suitable to genuine dialectical investigation, 
nothing should be implied as known, except what the respondent 
admits himself to know. Figure and colour are both defined 
suitably to this condition.' 

All this preliminary matter seems to be intended for the pur- 
pose of getting the question clearly conceived as a importance 
general question — of exhibiting and eliminating the ^i^M"°^ 
narrow and partial conceptions which often imcon- intoconT^ 
sciously substitute themselves in the mind, in place KriSd suIk'' 
of that which ought to be conceived as a generic o%natioii 
whole — and of clearing up what is required in a tinctiona^ 
good definition. A generic whole, including various wten^ 
specific portions distinguishable from each other, was g^^^ 
at that time little understood by any one. There been cast 
existed no grammar, nor any rules of logic founded ^*° "ystem. 
on analysis of the intellectual processes. To predicate of the 
genus what was true only of the species — to predicate as distinc- 
tively characterizing the species, what is true of the whole genus 
in which it is contained — ^to lose the integrity of the genus in its- 
separate parcels or fragments* — ^these were errors which men had 
never yet been expressly taught to avoid. To assign the one 
common meaning, constituent of or connoted by a generic term,. 

1 Plato, Menon, p. 74 D. spondent is here distincUy announced.. 

3 Plato,^ Menon, c 7, pp. 74-75. > Plato, Menon, p. 75 C-E. 
Ileipw eiTreii', Xva. koX yivrf^tU <roi iLtkirri * Plato, Menon, p. 79 A. ifiov 

vrpbf T^y vepi rrit dpt-ni^ dir6Kpia'iv (75 itifiivroi <rov iiri marayvvvtu ft^i ittp" 

A). ftarCCtty "nfy apjmjy, sc. 79 d I cfioO- 

The paq>ose of practising the re* ^trfitvrot oAi|v civttf riiv aptr^Vf Ac 
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had never jet been put before tliem as a problem. Snch pre- 
liminary clearing of tbe ground is instraddve even now, when 
formal and systematic logic has become more or leas familiar: 
but in the time of Plato, it must have been indii^eiuably 
r^uired, to arrive at a full conception of any general qnestioii.^ 

Menon having been thus made to understand the formal 
Definition requisites for a definition, gives as his definiticNi of 
o£ Tirtue virtue the phrase of some lyric poet — ^*' To delight in, 
Sfenon; or desire, things beautiful, fine, honourable — and to 
pni?ttto ^^^"^ ^^ power of getting them''. But Sokratea le- 
pieoes. marks that honourable things are good thingiB, and 

that every one without exception desires good. No one desires 
evil except when he mistakes it for good. On this point all men 
are alike ; the distinctive feature of virtue must then consist in 
the second half of the definition — in the power of acquiring good 
things, such as health, wealth, money, power, dignities, &a* But 
the acquisition of these things is not virtuous, unless it be made 
consistently with justice and moderation : moreover the man 
who acts justly is virtuous, even though he does not acquire 
them. It appears then that every s^ent who acts with justice 

1 These examples of trial, error, and tions, which were then for the first 

exposure, have great value and reflect time pressed forcibly upon atten- 

high credit on Plato, when we regard tion. 

them as an intellectual or propaedeutic 3 Plato, Menon, p. 77 B. BoKti rot' 

discipline, forcing ai>on hearers an wy /tot aptrij tlvai, KoBawtp o wmivt^ 

attention to useful logical distinctions Xxyti, xa^*-" tc koXoiox koX 3vvaa)fai. 

at a time when there existed no sjs- cat eyw roOro Aryo* aprri^v hnBviiovrrm 

tematic grammar or logic. But surely tvv KoXStv Svvarhy civat wopi^taOat. 
they must apptear d^iraded, as they Whoever this lyric poet was, his real 

are presentea in the Prolegomena of meaning is somewhat twisted by So- 

Stallbaum, and by some other critics, krates in order to famish a basis for 

We are there told that Plato's main ethical criticism, as the song of Si- 

purpose in this dialogue was to mock monides is in the Protagoras. A yet- 

and jeer the Sophists and their pupil, son having power, and taking debriit 

and that for this purpose Sokrates is in honourable or beautiful things— ^s a 

made to employ not his own arguments very intelligible Hellenic id^al, as an 

but arguments borrowed from the object of envy and admiration. Com- 

Sophists themselves— " ut callidd suam pare Protagoras, p. 851 C: elvep roU 

ipsios rationem occultare existimandus koAoi? ^t^i} i^oficvof . A poor man may 

sit, quo magis illudat Sophistanim be ^iXoKoAof as well as a rich man : 

alumnum " (p. 15). " Ouse quidem <^(Xo/caAovuev fter' evreXeiaf, is the 

argumentatio" (that of Sokrates) *'ad* boast of FeriklSs in the name of the 

modum cavendum est ne pro Socratic& Athenians, Thucyd. iL 40. 
vel Platonic& accipiatur. Est enim Plato,, Menon, p. 78 C. Solr. 'AyaffA 

prorsus ad mentem Sophistarum alio- 8e <caXeif ovx^ o^*' vyicidi' t« koI 

rumqne id genus hominum comparata," vkovrov ; koX xpv<riov \iyt» koL apyvpcor 

&c. (p. 16). Ck>mpare pp. 12-13 seq. KTa<T$<u <cal rtfidf iv w6kti maX ofix^f ! fif 

The Sophists undoubtedly haid no aXA' arra Aeyctv rayatfd i| ra rocavra; 

distinct consciousness, any more than Menon. Ovk • aAAa irovra kiym tA 

other persons, of these logical distinc- roiovrcu 
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and moderation is virtuous. But this is nugatory as a definition 

of virtue : for justice and moderation are only known as parts 

of virtue, and require to be themselves defined. No man can 

know what a part of virtue is, unless he knows what virtue itself 

is.^ Menon must look for a better definition, including nothing 

but what is already known or admitted. 

Menon. — Your conversation, Sokrates, produces the effect of 

the shock of the torpedo : you stun and confound me : Menon com- 

you throw me into inextricable perplexity, so that I ^^^' 

can make no answer. I have often discoursed copi- sation of 

ously-^and, as I thought, effectively — upon virtue ; confounda 

but now you have shown that I do not even know ^^ric* *** 

what virtue is. Soh\ — If I throw you into perplexity, J^J"^^— 

it is only because I am myself in the like perplexity replies that 

and ignorance. I do not know what virtue is, any J^in^ [he 

more than you : and I shall be glad to continue the same state 

, - o J. -x •!• -n • J. of confusion 

search for nndmg it, if you will assist me. and igno- 

Menon. — But how are you to search for that of SSmcou-^ 

which you are altogether ignorant ? Even if you do tinuanTO of 

find it, how can you ever know that you have found both, 

it? SoJer. — You are now introducing a troublesome But how is 

doctrine, laid down by those who are averse to the the process 

labour of thought. They tell us that a man cannot available to 

search either for what he knows, or for what he does pS^^^'jjo 

not know. For the former, research is superfluous : J^an 

for the latter it is unprofitable and purposeless, since for what he 

the searcher does not know what he is looking for. ^n'^J- and 

I do not believe this doctrine (continues Sokrates). Jor what he 
Priests, priestesses, and poets (Pindar among them) know, it is 
tell us, that the mind of man is immortal and has "l^roh^for 
existed throughout all past time, in conjunction with he cannot 
successive bodies ; alternately abandoning one body, he has 
or dying — and taking up new life or reviving in ^o'"^^*^' 
another body. In this perpetual succession of ex- Theory of 
istences, it has seen every thing, — both here and in scence pro- 
Hades and everywhere else — and has learnt every I^JI^t^et— ^ 
thing. But though thus omniscient, it has forgotten anterior im- 
the larger portion of its knowledge. Yet what has Se^soul— ° 

1 Plato, Menon, p. 79. 
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«ai^'* been thus forgotten may again be revived. What wc 
teaching is call learning, is such revivaL It is reminiscence of 
ind rec^ something which the mind had seen in a former state 
nitionof of existence, and knew, but had forgotten. Since 
ju3quired% then all the parts of nature are analogous, or cognate 
Me^nt — *^^ ®^^^ *^ mind has gone through and leamt 
forgotten. them all — we cannot wonder that the revival of any 
•one part should put it upon the track of recovering for itself all 
the rest, both about virtue and about every thing else, if a man 
will only persevere in intent meditation. AH research and all 
learning is thus nothing but reminiscence. In our researches, 
we are not looking for what we do not know : we are looking for 
what we do know, but have forgotten. There is therefore 
ample motive, and ample remuneration, for prosecuting en- 
■quiries : and your doctrine which pronounces them to be unpro- 
fitable, is incorrect.1 
Sokrates proceeds to illustrate the position, just laid down, by 

«. . .. cross-examining Menon's youthful slave, who, thouRh 
Illastration , ,, i -i i • ^ ^ . 

of this wholly untaught and having never heard any mention 

Si^edge ^^ geometry, is brought by a proper series of questions 
may 5S K ^ S^^® answers out of his own mind, furnishing the 
skilful solution of a geometrical problem. The first part of 

Sfe^nd *" ^^® examination brings him to a perception of the 
of a man difficulty, and makes him feel a painful perplexity, 
untaught. from which he desires to obtain relief : * the second 
qu^i^s P^^^ guides his mind in the efforts necessary for 
the slave fishing up a solution out of its own pre-existing, but 
forgotten, stores. True opinions, which he had long 
had within him without knowing it, are awakened by interroga- 
tion, and become cognitions. From the fact that the mind thus 



1 Plato, Menon, pp. 81 C-D. 'Are navra avrbv avrvptiv, idv tk avdpctoc 

oSv ri ^VXT) aJBdvaro^ re o^ca koI n-oX- fj «cal /u,^ airoica/xi'D ^tiriav. Tb yap 

Aeucif yeyoKvia, Kal ecjpoKvZa koX to. ^T^Teif apa koX to fJMvOavfkV avdfun}<rts 

ivOdSt Koi TO. iv *Ai£ov <cal irdvra xprj- oAok icrriv. 
ju.ro, ovK iarty 6 tc ov t^^pMnK^v- gp^^ j^j ^ ^ . ^ 

«<rT« oySiv Oavp^irroy /cat ne^caperr,, .^ aiTb/,rp<jTepov «,rixei^<r« ^,r*Ir 

cat ntpi OAAMV oloy re elvai avrnv ava- - _n' *^ - ♦ v^ »»' '' » 

_y>r » , , , ; n pM.yvavtiv rovro o ueVo eiocvai ovk 

Are yap rn? iftvo'ctas o7ra<rn« ovyycvou* ^/ ' '^ ^ *tj » '—ja- ^^\ 

6 2i) pAOriatv Kakovtriv oi^pwiroi, roAXo ^ ' 
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X)osse8se8 the truth of things which it has not acquired in this 
life, Sokrates infers that it must have gone through a pre- 
existence of indefinite duration, or must be immortal.^ 

The former topic of enquiry is now resumed : but at the 
instance of Menon, the question taken up, is not — Enquiry 
«What is virtue?" but— "Is virtue teachable or ^ethS" 
not?" Sokrates, after renewing his objection against llj^fe • 
the inversion of philosophical order by discussing the without de- 
second question without having determined the first, JJhSftirtiie 
enters upon the discussion hypothetically, assuming ^ 
as a postulate, that nothing can be taught except knowledge. 
The question then stands thus — " Is virtue knowledge 1 ** If it 
be, it can be taught : if not, it cannot be taught^ 

Sokrates proceeds to prove that virtue is knowledge, or a mode 
of knowledge. Virtue is good : all good things are virtue is 
profitable. But none of the things accounted good l^nop^lw- 
are profitable, unless they be rightly employed ; that swm, no 
is, employed with knowledge or intelligence. This is either of ' 
true not only of health, wealth, beauty, strength, b5>dy,°' 



body, 
good 



are 
power, &c, but also of the mental attributes justice, 8^^?^j 

moderation, courage, quick apprehension, &c. All of except 

these are profitable, and therefore good, if brought SJicSice^of 

into action under knowledge or right intelligence ; knowledge. 

none of them are profitable or good, without this condition — 

which is therefore the distinctive constituent of virtue.' 

Virtue, therefore, being knowledge or a mode of knowledge, 
cannot come by nature, but must be teachable. 

Yet again there are other contrary reasons (he proceeds) which 
prove that it cannot be teachable. For if it were so, virtue, za 
there would be distinct and assignable teachers and being know- 

" ledge, must 

learners of it, and the times and places could be be teach- 

pointed out where it is taught and learnt. We see Jj^^ ^* 

that this is the case with all arts and professions, opposing 

reasons 
But in regard to virtue, there are neither recognised showing 

teachers, nor learners, nor years of learning. The n^i>e*tSch- 
Sophists pretend to be teachers of it, but are not : * able. No 

1 Plato, Menon^ p. 86. Ovxovi' cl acl 3 Plato, Menon, p. 87. 
ri aAi}0eta rfulv r£»v ovrtav hrrXv iv t§ ' Plato, Menon, p. 89. 

^^XVt o-Bavaroi Slv ^ ^vxif <(i) • ^ Plate, Menon, p. 92. 
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I^bonof the leading and esteemed citizens of the community 
found. do not pretend to be teachers of it^ and are indeed 

incompetent to teach it even to their own sons — as the character 
of those sons sufficiently proves. ^ 

Here, a new speaker is introduced into the dialogue — ^Anytns, 
Oonyena- one of the accusers of Sokrates before the Dikastery. 
knOM^^i '^^^ conversation is carried on for some time between 
Anytas^who Sokrates and him. Anytus denies altogether that the 
Sophists, Sophists are teachers of virtue, and even denoimces 
toat M?yon6 ^^^™^ ^^^ bitter contempt and wrath. But he main- 
of the lead- tains that the leading and esteemed citizens of the 
duis^caa ^^ ^^ really teach it. Anytus however presently 
teach Yirtue. breaks off in a tone of displeasure and menace towards 
Sokrates himsell^ The conversation is then renewed with 
Menon, and it is shown that the leading politicians cannot be 
considered as teachers of virtue, any more than the Sophists. 
There exist no teachers of it ; and therefore we must conclude 
that it is not teachable. ' 

The state of the discussion as it stands now, is represented by 
two hypothetical syllogisms, as follows : — 

1. If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable : 

Sito^STthe ^^* ^^r^^® is knowledge : 
discussion. Therefore virtue is teachable, 

acquiring 2- ^f virtue is knowledge, it is teachable : 
IhoS^"^ But virtue is not teachable : 

Therefore virtue is not knowledge. 
The premisses of each of these two syllogisms contradict the con- 
clusion of the other. Both cannot be true. K virtue is not 
acquired by teacliing,'and does not come by nature, how are there 
any virtuous men 1 

Sokrates continues his argument : The second premiss of the 
Soktates ^^®^ syllogism — that virtue is knowledge — is true, but 
modifies his not the whole truth. In proving it we assumed that 



1 Plato, Menon, p. 97. Isokrates tikoi will serve <n;fiirapaiecAcvo'aa0a& y« 

(adv. Sophistas, s. 25, p. 401) expressly koX <rvva<rK^<rai. 

aeclares that he does not believe u? For a man to announce himiielf as a 

icrrt, Sucaioavvri BL8aKT6v. There is no teacher of justice or virtue, was an 

rixvri which can teach it, if a man be unpopular and invidious pretension. 

K€ucSt^ v€4>vKui. But if a man be well- IsoKrates Is anxious to guard himself 

disposed, then education in A^yoi iroAi- against such unpopularity. 

3 Plato, Menon, p. 94 E. 
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there was nothing except knowledge which guided us P?™!£J"~ 
to useful and profitable consequences. But this as- ia not the 
sumption will not hold. There is something else SSchgiSfes 
besides knowledge, which also guides us to the same ***.f®**l,'^|. 
useful results. That something is right opinion, which opinion will 
is quite different from knowledge. The man who do*l»e»™«- 
holds right opinions is just as profitable to us, and guides us quite 
as well to right actions, as if he knew. Right opinions, so long 
as they stay in the mind, are as good as knowledge, for the pur- 
pose of guidance in practice. But the difference is, that they are 
evanescent and will not stay in the mind : while knowledge is 
permanent and ineffaceable. They are exsdted into knowledge, 
when bound in the mind by a chain of causal reasoning : ^ that 
is, by the process of reminiscence/ before described. 

Virtue then (continues Sokrates) — that which constitutes the 
virtuous character and the permanent, trustworthy, Eight opi- 
useful guide — consists in knowledge. But there is SeroSd'wa 
also right opinion, a sort of g^uasi-knowledgej which f^^'lj**^^ 
produces in practice effects as good as knowledge, only and can 
that it is not deeply or permanently fixed in the SitionS^ex- 
mind. 2 It is this right opinion, or quad-hnowledge, P**"*^f» 
which esteemed and distinguished citizens possess, and others— 
by means of which they render useful service to the S^tatS?* 
city. That they do not possess knowledge, is certain ; men receive 
for if they did, they would be able to teach it to nion by in- 
others, and especially to their own sons : and this it ^^^gj 
has been shown that they cannot do. ' They deliver Gods, 
true opinions and predictions, and excellent advice, like prophets 
and oracular ministers, by divine inspiration and possession, 
without knowledge or wisdom of their own. They are divine 
and inspired persons, but not wise or knowing. * 

1 Plato. Menon, pp. 97 E — dS A. ical trot i^fuav i<mv eiri rb hp66v, fivo ravra^ 

yap al 66^<u al oAiji^erf , o<rov piv av Bo^a aXi|0T)f ical cirumjfiT). 
Xf>6yov irapofLeVwo'ii', Kokiv ri XA^/"^ ' Plato, Menon, p. 99 B. Ov«c apa 

Kal wavra. rayoBa. ipya^ovToi' noki/v Si <ro^C^ nvl ovSi otM^i oin'es oi roiovroi 

Xp6vov ovK <0<Xov(ri irapafjidvfiv, dWk avop€i rtyovvro roif iroXecriv, oi au6i 




*»f iv TOif irp6<r$ey rffiiy wfioAoyirrai. n-oAirucov; ovx JlKKTra rovratv ^eu/iey, av 

3 Plato, Menon, p. 99 A. i^ 6i avSpta- Oeiovs t* elvax koI fv9ov<ria^tiv, iirCiryov^ 

2—16 
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An£ thus (concludes Sokrates) the answer to the question 
All oim rMi oJ^^^l^y started by Menon — ^** Whether virtue is 
▼irtae that teachable ? " — is as follows. Virtue in its highest 
oommani* sense, in which it is equivalent to or coincident with 
catedbyspe- knowledge, is teachable : but no such virtue exists, 
tion ft^'^ That which exists in the most distinguished cit>xens 
the Gods, xinder the name of virtue, — or at least producing the 
results of virtue in practice — is not teachable. Nor does it come 
by nature, but by special inspiration from the Gods. The best 
statesmen now existing cannot make any other person like them- 
selves : if any one of them could do this, he would be, in compa- 
rison with the rest, like a real thing compared with a shadow.^ 

Nevertheless the question which we have just discussed — 
Bat what ** How virtue arises or is generated 1 " — must be re- 
is^remld^ garded as secondary and dependent, not capahle of 
nnknowiL being clearly understood until the primary and princi- 
pal question — "What is virtue?" — ^has been investigated and 
brought to a solution. 



This last observation is repeated by Sokrates at the end — as it 
Bemarks on had been stated at the beginning, and in more than 
^o^o^er ^^^ place during the continuance — of the dialogue. 

for examin. In iacL Sokrates seems at first resolved to enforce the 

ingthedif- 1 - • • <• i i 

ferenttopics natural and necessary pnonty of the latter question : 

^ufby^^ but is induced by the solicitation of Menon to invert 

krates. the order. » 

The propriety of the order marked out, but not pursued, by 

Mischief of Sokrates is indisputable. Before you can enquire 

debating how virtue is generated or communicated, you must 

secondary be satisfied that you know what virtue is. You must 

whSn'the ^ow the essence of the subject— or those predicates 

fundament^ which the word connotes ( = the meaning of the term) 

wordareon- before you investigate its accidents and antecedents. * 

settled. Menon begins by being satisfied that he knows what 

ovraf Kcu Kartxofitvov^ etc roC 9tov, otov ^ Plato, Menon, p. 100 B. 

KOTopBitax ktyovTti mKXd. koX fuyaXa ' Plato, Menon, p. 86. 

wpdyuATa, fiiiSiv etJoref &v keyovaiv. « To nse the phrase of Plato him> 

1 Plato, Menon, p. 100. self in the Euthyphron, p. 11 A, the 
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virtue is : so satisfied, that he accounts it discreditable for a man 
not to know : although he is made to answer like one who has 
never thought upon the subject, and does not even understand 
the question. Sokrates, on the other hand, not only confesses 
that he does not himself know, but asserts that he never yet met 
with a man who did know. One of the most important lessons 
in this, as in so many other Platonic dialogues, is the mischief of 
proceeding to debate ulterior and secondary questions, without 
having settled the fundamental words and notions: the false 
persuasion of knowledge, common to almost every one, respecting 
these familiar ethical and social ideas. Menon represents the 
common state of mind. He begins with the false persuasion that 
he as well as every one else knows what virtue is : and even when 
he is proved to be ignorant,' he still feels no interest in the funda- 
mental enquiry, but turns aside to his original object of curiosity 
— "Whether virtue is teachable". Nothing can be more repug- 
nant to an ordinary mind than the thorough sifting of deep- 
seated, long familiarised, notions — t6 yap 6p6ov<rdai yvafiop. 

The confession of Sokrates that neither he nor any other person 
in his experience knows what virtue is — that it must Doctrine of 
be made a subject of special and deliberate investiga- theMraor? 
tion— and that no man can know what justice, or any —desire of 
other part of virtue is, unless he first knows what Lbeunifer. 
virtue as a whole is ^— are matters to be kept in mind i^S.!^*"" 

_ ... - . - in wnat aenae 

also, as contrasting with other portions of the Platonic this i« true, 
dialogues, wherein virtue, justice, &c., are tacitly assumed (ac- 
cording to the received habit) as matters known and understood. 
The contributions which we obtain from the Iklenon towards 
finding out the Platonic notion of vii-tue, are negative rather than 
positive. The comments of Sokrates upon Menon's first defini- 
tion include the doctrine often announced in Plato — That no man 
by nature desires suffering or evil ; every man desires good : if 

ov<ria mnst be known before the rrdBri Compare Laches, p. 190 B. and 
are aoughtr-*iyBvP€V€ii, & Eieviftpoy, Gtoigias. pp. 448 E. 462 C. 

TTiv ^iiy ovtriay iioi airov oif fiovl , ^ Plato, Menon. p. 79 B-C. Ti,u yap 

XftTOai. Srikuaai, ndOot «e ti ntpX ^"^^oavvriv fiopiov ^rj^ a^tTiji tlvai xai 

avrov Aryeii', 5, ti Wiroi^c rovro rh •«*<"■« .Tovriai;. . . . oiei riva tiStvat 

oa-tov, ^iKti<reai vnh irdvrnv Otitv • o rt fffi"*/ openj? o Tt tariv, axniiv firi tiiora,; 

6i 6v, ovirw «Iir«5. Ooic tfioiyt Soxei. 
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he seeks or pursues suffering or evil, he does so merely from emt 
or ignorance, mistaking it for good. ^ This is true, undoabtedlj^ 
if we mean what is good or evil for himself : and if by good or 
evil we mean (according to the doctrine enforced by Sokrates in. 
the Protagoras) the result of items of pleasure and pain, rif^tiy 
estimated and compared by the Measuring Reason. Every maa 
naturally desires pleasure, and the means of acquiring pleasure^ 
for himself: every man naturally shrinks from pain, or the 
causes of pain, to himself: every one compares and measures the 
items of each with more or less wisdom and impartiality. But 
the proposition is not true, if we mean what is good or evil for 
others : and if by good we mean (as Sokrates is made to declare 
in the Gbrgias) something apart from pleasure, and by evil some- 
thing apart from pain (understanding pleasure and pain in their 
largest sense). A man sometimes desires what is good for others^ 
sometimes what is evil for others, as the case may be. Plato*s 
observation therefore cannot be admitted — That as to the wish or 
desire, all men are alike : one man is no better than another. ' 
The second portion of Plato*s theory, advanced to explain, 
what virtue is, presents nothing more satisfactory, 
requires Virtue is useful or profitable : but neither healthy 
imojdedge strength, beauty, wealth, power, &c., are profitable^ 

principal unless rightly used : nor are justice, moderation^ 
condition of • , , . , o 

▼irtne, bnt courage, quick apprehension, good memory, &c., pro- 
determine— fi^^l^j unless they are accompanied and guided by 
imowiedge, knowledge or prudence.' Now if by proJU(ible we 
have reference not to the individual agent alone, but 
to other persons concerned also, the proposition is true, but not 
instructive or distinct. For what is meant by right use ? To- 
what ends are the gifts here enumerated to be turned, in order 
to constitute right use ? What again is meant by knowledge ? 
knowledge of what?* This is a question put by Sokrates in 
many other dialogues, and necessary to be put here also. More- 
over, knowledge is a term which requires to be determined, not 
merely to some assignable object, but also in its general import^ 



1 Plato, Menon, p. 77. » Plato, Menon, pp. 87-88. 

3 Plato, Menon, p. 78 B. rh ijlsv < See Eepublic, vi. p. 505 B, where 

fiovXivBax ira<n,v yndpx€t, koI^ ravrji ye this question is put, but not answered, 

ov2cv 6 crcpos roO ercpov PeKruav. respecting ^poiojo-if . 
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no less than virtue. We shall come presently to an elaborate 
dialogue (Theaet^tus) in which Plato makes many attempts to 
determine knowledge generally, but ends in a confessed failure. 
Knowledge must be knowledge possessed by some one, and must be 
knowledge of something. What is it, that a man must know, in 
order that his justice or courage may become profitable 1 Is it 
pleasures and pains, with their causes, and the comparative mag- 
nitude of each (as Sokrates declares in the Protagoras), in order 
that he may contribute to diminish the sum of pains, increase 
that of pleasures, to himself or to the society ? If this be what 
he is required to know, Plato should have said so— or if not, 
what else — in order that the requirement of knowledge might 
be made an intelligible condition. 

Though the subject of direct debate in the Menon is the same 
as that in the Protagoras (whether virtue be teach- 3^1,:^^^^ ^j 
able ?) yet the manner of treating this subject is very Menon, 
different in the two. One point of difference between SS!to£tiie 
the two has been just noticed. Another difference is, ^^f^5f 
that whereas in Menon the teachability of virtue is of handling 
assumed to be disproved, because there are no recog- ^^ anxions 

nised teachers or learners of it — ^in the Protagoras this ^ *®*^« * 

° question 

argument is produced by Sokrates, but is combated at and get 
length (as we shall presently see) by a counter-argu- 
ment on the part of the Sophists, without any rejoinder from 
Sokrates. Of this counter-argument no notice is taken in the 
Menon : although, if it be well-founded, it would have served 
Anytus no less than Protagoras, as a solution of the difficulties 
raised by Sokrates. Such diversity of handling and argumenta- 
tive fertility, are characteristic of the Platonic procedure. I have 
already remarked, that the establishment of positive conclusions, 
capable of being severed from their premisses, registered in the 
memory, and used as principles for deduction — is foreign to the 
spirit of these Dialogues of Search. To settle a question and 
finish with it — to get rid of the debate, as if it were a trouble- 
some temporary necessity — is not what Plato desires. His pur- 
pose is, to provoke the spirit of enquiry — to stimulate responsive 
efforts of the mind by a painful shock of exposed ignorance — and 
to open before it a multiplicity of new roads with varied points 
of view. 
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Nowhere in the FlatoDic writings is this provocative shock 
Anziet f ™^^ \'i\'idly illiustrated than in the Menon, by the 
Plato to simile of the electrical fish : a simile as striking as 
mSS^Se ^^^^ ^^ ^® magnet in Ion.* Nowhere, again, is the 
2jri*^ true character of the Sokratic intellect more dearlj 
enunciated. '* You complain, Menon, that I plunge 
your mind into nothing but doubt, and puzzle, and ccHiscioiis 
ignorance. If I do this, it is only because my own mind is 
already in that same condition.' The only way out of it is, 
through joint dialectical colloquy and search ; in which I invite 
you to accompany me, though I do not know when or where it 
Mrill end.'' And then, for the purpose of justifying as well as en- 
couraging such prolonged search, Sokrates proceeds to unfold his 
remarkable hypothesis — eternal pre-existence, boundless past ex- 
perience, and omniscience, of the mind — ^identity of cognition 
with recognition, dependent on reminiscence. ^Research or 
enquiry (said some) is fruitless. You must search either for that 
which you know, or for that which you do not know. The first 
is superfluous — the second impossible : for if you do not know 
what a thing is, how are you to be satisfied that the answer 
which you find is that which you are looking for ? How can yon 
distinguish a true solution from another which is untme, but 
plausible ? " 

Here we find explicitly raised, for the first time, that difficulty 
Great ques- which embarrassed the different philosophical schools 
^JJ^®" in Greece for the subsequent three centuries — ^What is 
among the the criterion of truth ? Wherein consists the process 
icMophere— called verification and proof, of that which is first pre- 
S*tmth^ sented as an hypothesis ? This was one of the great 
Wherein problems debated between the Academics, the Stoics, 
Jjl^S^^ of ^ and the Sceptics, until the extinction of the schools of 
▼erification? philosophy.' 

1 Plato, Menon, p. 80 A. vapiat first to raise this question, I think 

0aXaa-aCa, Ck)mpare what I have said that by doing so they rendered service 

above about the Ion, ch. XVII., p. 128. to the interests of philosophy. Hie 

3 Plato, Menon, p. 80 D. question is among the first which oof ht 

3 Sokrates here calls this problem an to be thoroughly debated and siftec^ if 

fpnTTiKos Aoyoc. Stallbaum (in his we are to have a body of "reasoned 

Prolegom. to the Menon, p. 14) de- truth " called philosophy. 
Mcribes it as a " qu^estiunculam, hand I dissent from the opinion of Stall* 

dubie e sophistarum discipline ar- baum (p. 20). though it is adopted both 

reptam" if the Sophists were the by Socher (Ueber Platon, p. 185) and 
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Not one of these schools was satisfied with the very peculiar 
answer which the Platonic Sokrates here gives to the « .^. 
question. When truth is presented to us (he inti- phU<wo- 
mates), we recognise it as an old friend after a long SJtfali®'® 
absence. We know it by reason of its conformity to ^^ t^f 
our antecedent, pre-natal, experience (in the Phaedon, made by 
such pre-natal experience is restricted to commerce J*^fllit^^ 
with the substantial, intelligible, Ideas, which are not con«i"*«in 
mentioned in the Menon) : the soul or mind is im- pm-nafcai 
mortal, has gone through an indefinite succession of **P*"*®'»®®* 
temporary lives prior to the present, and will go through an 
indefinite succession of temporary lives posterior to the present — 
" longsB, canitis si cognita, vitse Mors media est ". The mind has 
thus become omniscient, having seen, heard, and learnt every 
thing, both on earth and in Hades : but such knowledge exists as 
a confused and unavailable mass, having been buried and for- 
gotten on the commencement of its actual life. 

Since all nature is in universal kindred, communion, or inter- 
dependence, that which we hear or see here, recalls to the 
memory, by association, portions of our prior forgotten omni- 

by Steinhart (Einleitung Kom Menon, that the Menon ia a corollary to the 
p. 123), that the Menon was compoeed Thesetetos and Gorgias, and an im- 
by Plato during the lifetime of Sokrates . mediate antecedent to the Euth vddmus, 
Schleiermacher (Einleitung zum Gor- —that it solves the riddle of the Pro- 
gias, p. 22 ; Einleitung sum Menon, tacoras— and that it presupposes and 
pp. 329-330), Ueberweg (Aechth. Plat, refers back to the Pheedrus) with the 
Schr. p. 226), and K. F. Hermann, on Einleitung of Steinhart (p. 120 seq.)> 
the other hand, regard the Menon as who contests all these propositions, 
composed after the death of Sokrates, saving that the Menon is decidedly 
and on this point I agree with them, later than the Euthyddmus, and de- 
though whether it was composed not cidedly earlier than the Theffitdtus, 
long after that event (as K. F. Her- Qorjpas, and Phsedrus ; with the 
mann thinks) or thirteen years after it opinions of Stallbanm and Hermann, 
(as Schleiermacher thinks). I see no who recognise an order different Irom 
sufficient grounds for deciding. I in- that either of Steinhart or Schleier- 
cline to the belief that its composition macher ; and with that of Ast, who 
is considerably later than Hermann rejects the Menon altogether as un- 
supposes ; the mention of the Theban worthy of Plato. Every one of these 
Ismenias is one among the reasons dissentient critics has iomtthing to say 
rendering such later ongin probable, for his opinion, while none of them (in 
Plato probably borrow^ from the my judgment) can make out anjrthing 
Xenophontic Anabasis the name, like a conclusive case. The mistake 
country, and social position of Menon, consists in assuming that there must 
who may have received teaching from have been a peremptory order and in- 
Oorgias, as we know that Proxenus tentional interdependence among the 
did, Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 16. The reader Platonic Dialogues, and next in trying 
can comtMire the Einleitung of Schleier- to show by internal evidence what that 
macher (in which he professes to prove order was. 
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science.^ It is in this recall or reminiflcenoe thmt search, lean- 
ing, acquisition of knowledge, consiBts. Teadiing and lea rning 
are words' without meaning : the only process really instroetiTe 
is that of dialectic debate, which, if indefiitigably {Mxieeeiitod, 
will dig out the omniscience buried within.* So vast is the 
theory generated in Plato*8 mind, by his worship of dialectic, 

1 The doctrine of oommwikm or In- Yont k Hniid. AIni qmoh ra e dafM 

terdependenoe perradini: all Nature, monade u €6 t i eyiV aente toot rUni wn, 

with one oontinuoos ooemical aonl die reprteente plus ^BbsHmttmmmt le 

penetntting eTerywhere, will be found oorpe <iid hii e>i paiticnliteemeBt 

•et forth in the kosmolocr of the affects, ei doat eUe &it FKntWchie. 

Tinijeiu, pp. S7-42-43. It was held, Et oomme oe ooipe egp^ i me tool FUni- 

with rarioas modifications, both by the vers par la connezioD de Uwte la 

Pythagoreans and the Stoics. Com- matitoe dans le pMn, Pime reprteento 

pare Cicero, Dirinat iL 14-15 ; Yir- anssi tout rUnlTeis ea Tunr^winUnt oe 

cQ, .£neid Ti. 715 seqa. ; Georsic. conn an! loi appartient tnaam maidtee 

IT. 220; Sextos Empir. adv. Mathem. paiticiiUtee** (Leibttits. Monadolofie, 

iz. 127 ; Ekphantos Prthagorens ap. sect 61-«2, No. 88, p. 710; Opp. Leua. 

StobKom, Tit 48, toL iL p. S20, Gais- ed. ErdmannX 

ford. Again, Leibnits, la aaoiher Diaser* 

The view here taken by Plato, that tation :—** Comme it canse de la jpUni- 

an nature is cognate and interde- tude da moode tout est U^ «t cnaom 

pendent—arc yap Tiff 4v9«Mc awiarif oorps agit SOT chaque autre oorps, |MQS 

<nryyevou« ovoik — is Tery similar to on moins, selon la distance, cA «n est 

the theory of Leibnitz :— ** Ubique per affects par fat rtection— il sTeosuit qam 

materiam disseminata statuo prmcipia chaque nKmade est un miroir Tivant 

Titalia sen percipientia. Omnia in on aoQ6 d'action interne, reprtemtatif 

natnr& stmt analogica " (Leibnita, Epist de I'UniTMs, suinrnt son pomt de Tue, 

ad Wagnerura, p. 466 ; Leibn. Opp. et anssi r^^ que FUnirers m^me ** 

Erdmann). Farther, that the human (Principes de la Nature et de la Grace, 

mind by Tirtue of its interdependence p. 714, ed. Erdmann ; also Systtete 

or kindred with all nature, includes a Nouvean, p. 128, a. 96). 

confused omniscience, is also a Leib- Leibnits expresses more than <mce 

nitzian view. '* Car comme tout est how much his own metaphysical views 

plein (ce qui rend toute la mati^re life) acjeed with those oi Plato. Lettre it 

et comme dans le plein tout mouve- M. BourKuet, pp. 72S-725. He ex- 

ment fait qnelqu* effet sur les corps presses his belief in the pre-existenoe 

distans k mesure de la distance, ae of the soul: "Tout ce que je crois 

sorte que chaque con^ est affects pouvoir assurer, est, que Tune de tout 

non seulement par ceux qui le ton- animal a prfexist^, et a H4 dans on 

<^ent, et se ressent en quelque fa^n cori)s organique : qui enfin, par beau- 

de tout ce qui lenr arrive — mais aussi coup de changemens, involutions, et 

Sir leur moyen se ressent de ceux oui Evolutions, est dev^iu Tanimal pr^ 

uchent les premiers dont il est touchy sent " (Lettre k M. Bourgnet, p. 7311 

imm^iatement. H s'ensuit que cette And in the Platonic doctrine ot remi- 

communication va a quelque distajice niscence to a certain point : " D y a 

que ce soit. Et par consequent tout quelque chose de soliae dans ce que 

corps se ressent de tout ce qui se fait dit Platen de la reminiscence " (p. 1S7, 

dans rUnivers : tellement que celui, b. 10). Also Leibnitz's Nouveaux Essais 

qui voit tout, pourroit lire dans chacun sur I'Entendement Uumain, p. 196, 

ce qui se fait partout et mSme ce qui b. 28 ; and EpistoL ad Hanschtum, p. 

s'est fait et se fera, en remarquant 446, a. 12. 

dans le present ce qui est Eloign^ tant See the elaborate account of the 

selon les temps que selon les lieux : philosophy of Leibnitz by Dr. Kuno 

aiiiiwvoia wdirroy disoit Hippocrate. Fischer— Geschichte der neueren Phi- 

BAais une &me ne peut lire en elle losophie, vol. ii. pp. 226-232. 

m£me que ce aui y est repi^sentE dis- ^ *^ Flato^ Menon, p.^ 81 D. Up rt9 

tinctement : elle ne sauroit develop- avSptlo^ j^, Kot ^ii awoKOfuq^ fyrmv, 

per tout d'un coup ses regies, car elles Compare also p. 86 B. 
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respecting that process of search to which more than half of his 
dialogues are devoted. 

In various other dialogues of Plato, the same hypothesis is 
found repeated. His conception of the immortality piato'sview 
of the soul or mind, includes pre-existence as well as o^ ^ai*?' 
post-existence : a perpetual succession of temporary the soul- 
lives, each in a distinct body, each terminated by betwSn the 
death, and each followed by renewed life for a time J?«"o^» 
in another body. In fact, the pre-existence of the andPhn* 
mind formed the most important part of Plato's ^^^' 
theory about immortality : for he employed it as the means of 
explaining how the mind became possessed of general notions. 
As the doctrine is stated in the Menon, it is made applicable to 
all minds (instead of being confined, as in Phsedrus, Phsedon, and 
elsewhere, to a few highly gifted minds, and to commerce with 
the intelligible substances called Ideas). This appears from the 
person chosen to illustrate the alleged possibility of stimulating 
artificial reminiscence : that person is an unlettered youth, taken 
at hazard from among the numerous slaves of Menon.^ 

It is true, indeed (as Schleiermacher observes), that the ques- 
tions put by Sokrates to this youth are in great pro- j. .. 
portion leading questions, suggesting their own an- piato, that 
fiwers. They would not have served their purpose Sf^iS^*^ 
unless they had been such. The illustration here eHcitedby 
furnished, of the Sokratic interrogatory process, is mination 
highly interesting, and his theory is in a great degree Unlettered 
true.* Not all learning, but an important part of mind— how^ 
learning, consists in reminiscence — not indeed of 



1 Plato, Menon, pp. 82 A, 85 E. naviKov. Ei irpoaTLBtuxv rb eAAeiiroi' 
irpoo'KaAco'oi' Tia¥ woKKuv aKoKovOiav roi? ax<rBt\TOi^ ; — koX avro TlkoTbiVtKov. 
TovTtDi'i rStv (ravTov ci'a, ovriva /SovAet, Plutarch, in the same fragment, 
Iva ev rovTCfi (Toi eiridei^aifuu. Stall- indicates some of the objections made 
baum says that this allusion to the bjr Bion and Straton against the doc- 
numerous slaves in attendance is in- trine of dvanvrivt.^. How (they asked) 
tended to illustrate conspicuously the does it happen that this reminiscence 
wealth and nobility of Menon. In brings up often what is false or absurd? 
my judgment, it is rather intended to (asked Bion). If such reminiscence 
illustrate the operation of pure acci- exists (asked Straton) how comes it 
dent— the perfectly ordinary character that we require demonstrations to con- 
of the mina worked upon — ** one among duct us to knowledge? and how is it 
many, which you please". that no man can play on the flute or 

* Plutarch (Fragment. ^ Utpl t^wx^)« the harp without practice ?^ 

E( a0' irtpov ertpov iwooviitv; ovk aiv, 'Ort Btwc i7ir6pe( irepl rov ifrevSovf, ci 

«( liri frpocyvcdO'TO. Tb imx^ip^fio- IlXa- kox avih xar* avafivriO'iVf J>f to euavrCov 
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acquisitions made in an antecedent life, but of past experieooe 
and judgments in this life. Of such experience and judgments 
every one has travelled through a la^ course ; whidi has 
disappeared from his memory, yet not irrevocably. Portiona of 
it may be revived, if new matter be presented to the mind, fitted 
to excite the recollection of them by the laws of association. By 
suitable interrogations, a teacher may thus recall to the memory 
of his pupils many facts and judgments which have been hitherto 
forgotten: he may bring into juxtaposition thoee which have 
never before been put together in the mind : and he may thua 
make them elicit instructive comparisons and inferences. He 
may provoke the pupils to strike out new results for themaelveB, 
or to follow, by means of their own stock of knowledge, in the 
path suggested by the questions. He may iiEurther lead them to 
perceive the fallacy of erroneous analogies which at first pre- 
sented themselves as plausible ; and to become painfully sensible 
of embcurassment and perplexing ignorance, before he puts thoee 
questions which indicate the way of escape from it. Upon the 
necessity of producing such painful consciousness of ignorance 
Plato insists emphatically, as is his custom.^ 

vc, rj ov; koX ri ij oAoyta; 'On Srparwv it; but he does not seem (so for as I 

3ir6pti, cl €<mv aVofiiajo-K, irwf avtv can onderstand this brief allusion) to 

iroSci^cMf ov ytyyofteOa eirior^ft.oi'ef ; seize exactly Plato's meaning. This is 

irwf 6i ov8ei« avXiji^s n Ki0api<rriis yrfO' the remark of the Scholiaston Aristotle: 

yw av€v fukirris ; and I think it just. It is curious to 

1 Plato, Menon, p. 84. The six- compare the way in which dvatk^nai^ 

teenth Dissertation of Maximus Tyrius is handled by Plato in the Menon and 

presents a rhetorical amplification of Phsedon, and by Aristotle in the ralu- 

this doctrine— irafra fiaOna-i^, dvdfivri<ris able litue tract — Ilepl fiviijirifi KoX cuw- 

— in which he enters luUy into the uyijatm (p. 451, b.l AnstoUe has. 

spirit of the Menon and the Phsedon--- his own way of replying to the diffi- 

avToiC&oKTov Ti xp^/ta i) ^vxt) — i)^ ^v^^ii colty raised in the Question of Menon, 

cvpcffK, avTovevT); ns ov<ra, koX avro- and tries to show that sometimes we 

^viff , Kol ^vfKpvTo?, Ti oAAo eoTtv ^ Jd^ai l-now in one sense and do not know in 

aXti^eif fveipo/uLcvou, 2»v Tji cireyepo'ci re another. See Aristotel. AnaL Prior., 

Kol ^vin-o^ei ima-rnixrj ovofia; (c. 6). ii* P> 67, a. 22; Anal. Poster, i. p. 71, 

Compare also Cicero, Tusc. D. i. 24. a. 27 ; and the Scholia on the former 

The doctrine has furnished a theme passage, p. 193, b. 21, ed. Brandis. 
for very el«zant poetry : both in the Sir Wuliam Hamilton, in one of the 

Consolatio Philosophise of Boethius— Appendixes to his edition of Beid's 

the piece which enas %vith Works (Append. D. p. 890 seq.), has 

"s^s^^ifroi^'^d^s^irsL^ors' sranVs4tSn^rtKs^^^ 

Quod auisque^discft. immemor re- Aristotle Heol 'Apa^yri<r.m. I note. 

coroacur however, with some surprise, that while 

and in Wordsworth—" Our birth is but collecting manv interesting comments 

a sleep and a forRetting," &c from writers who lived a/Ur Aristotle, 

On the other hand Aristotle alludes he has not adverted to what was said 

also to the same doctrine and criticises upon this same subject by Plato, btfon 
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Plato does not intend here to distingnisli (as many modem 
writers distinguish) geometry from other sciences, as if ^y^*^ ^^^ 
geometry were known a priori, and other sciences trine about 
known a posteriori or from experience. He does not sonin^^^ 
suppose that geometrical truths are such that no ^om uT* 
man can possibly believe the contrary of them ; or modern 
that they are different in this respect from the truths ^' 

of any other science. He here maintains that all the sciences lie 
equally in the untaught mind,^ but buried, forgotten, and confused : 
80 as to require the skill of the questioner not merely to recall them 
into consciousness, but to disentangle truth from error. Far from 
supposing that the untaught mind has a natural tendency to- 
answer correctly geometrical questions, he treats erroneous an- 
swers as springing up more naturally than true answers, and as- 
requiring a process of painful exposure before the mind can be- 
put upon the right track. The questioner, without possessing 
any knowledge himself, (so Plato thinks,) can nevertheless exercise 
an influence at once stimulating, corrective, and directive. He 
stimulates the action of the associative process, to call up &cts, 
comparisons, and analogies, bearing on the question : he arrests- 
the respondent on a wrong answer, creating within him a painful 
sense of ignorance and embarrassment : he directs him by his- 
subsequent questions into the path of right answers. His ob- 
stetric aid (to use the simile in Plato's TheaetStus), though pre- 
supposing the pregnancy of the respondent mind, is indispensable 
both to forward the childbirth, and to throw away any offspring: 
which may happen to be deformed. In the Theset^tus, the main 
stress is laid on that part of the dialogue which is performed by 
the questioner : in the Menon, upon the latent competence and 
large dead stock of an untaught respondent 

The mind of the slave questioned by Sokrates is discovered to 
be pregnant. Though he has received no teaching from any pro- 
fessed geometer, he is nevertheless found competent, when sub- 
jected to a skilful interrogatory, to arrive at last, through a series 
of mistakes, at correct answers, determining certain simple pro- 
Aristotle. It was the more to be ex- i Plato, Menon, p. 85 E. oSto« 
pected that he would do this, since he yap (the untaught slave) n-oiiicrei ir«pl 

insists so emphatically upon the COIU- iracnjf yew/ieTpiaf Toyra toGto, koX Tfov 
plete originality of Aristotle. oAAoii' fiaSrifiiTtav awavTuv. 
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blems of geometry. He knows nothing about geometry : never- 
theless there exist in his mind true opinions respecting that which 
he does not know. These opinions are "called up like a dream" 
by the interrogatories : which, if repeated and diversified, convert 
the opinions into knowledge, taken Up by the respondent out of 
himself. ^ The opinions are inherited from an antecedent life and 
born with him, since they have never been taught to him during 
this life. 

It is thus that Plato applies to philosophical theory the doc- 
Plato»8 *^® (borrowed from the Pythagoreans) of pre-natal 

theory about experience and cognitions : which he considers, not as 

pTG*n&t8(l ex* • i 

TCrience. inherent appurtenances of the mind, but as acquid- 

^insto"^ *^^^ ^^^^ ^y *^® ^^^^ during various antecedent 
ascertain lives. These ideas (Plato argues) cannot have been 
theexteStS acquired during the present life, because the youth 

post-natal has received no special teaching in geometry. But 
■ experience. _.- . i . ^ <• m 

Plato here takes no account of the multiplicity and 

diversity of experiences gone through, comparisons made, and 
acquirements lodged, in the mind of a youthful adult however 
unlettered. He recognises no acquisition of knowledge except 
through special teaching. So, too, in the Protagoras, we shtJl 
find him putting into the mouth of Sokrates the doctrine — ^That 
virtue is not taught and cannot be taught, because there were no 
special masters or times of teaching. But in that dialogue we 
shall also see Plato furnishing an elaborate reply to this doctrine 
in the speech of Protagoras ; who indicates the multifarious and 
powerful influences which are perpetually operative, even without 
special professors, in creating and enforcing ethical sentiment- 
If Plato had taken pains to study the early life of the untaught 
slave, with its stock of facts, judgments, comparisons, and in- 
ferences suggested by analogy, &o., he might easily have found 
enough to explain the competence of the slave to answer the 
questions appearing in the dialogue. And even if enough could 
not have been found, to afford a direct and specific explanation — 

1 Plato, Menon, p. 85. tw ovk elfioTt ola9' on rtkevrtav oySevb^ ^ttov eucpl^««( 

aoa ireoi lav av uh ti6rj eveitnv a\.rf0eU eiricmJo-tTai Trept avrmv. . . . Ovitovr 

io^ai. . . . fcaX wv fxev y€,avTta oySevo^ 6t6aiavTO^ »*^^ , •P*»Ti|<raKTO« 

wcrtrep ovap aprt avoKtKivrfVTat. ai eiriorijcreTai, dvaXafiiav avrhi e^ ovrov 

56f ot aCrat • el Si avrov ti« aVepij<reTat r^v etrKmjfi.Tji' ; 
iroAAaicis tA avra ravTa koX vo?J^axn, 
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we must remember that only a very small proportion of the long 
series of mental phenomena realised in the infant, the child, the 
youth, ever comes to be remembered or recorded. To assume 
that the large unknown remainder wo\ild be insufficient, if 
known, to afford the explanation sought, is neither philosophical 
nor reasonable. This is assumed in every form of the doctrine of 
innate ideas : and assumed by Plato here without even trying 
any explanation to dispense with the hypothesis : simply because 
the youth interrogated had never received any special instruction 
in geometry. 

I have already observed, that though great stress is laid in this 
dialogue upon the doctrine of opinions and knowledge inherited 
from an antecedent life — upon the distinction between true 
opinion and knowledge — and upon the identity of the process 
of learning with reminiscence — yet nothing is said Li^^-Q- 
about universal Ideas or Forms, so much dwelt upon nothing is 
in other dialogues. In the Phaedrus and Phajdon, it Menon ^ 
is with these universal Ideas that the mind is p^JjJi**® 
affirmed to have had communion during its prior Ideas or 
existence, as contrasted with the particulars of sense *'°"^* 
apprehended during the present life : while in the Menon, the 
difference pointed out between true opinions and knowledge is 
something much less marked and decisive. Both the one and 
the other are said to be, not acquired during this life, but in- 
herited &om antecedent life : to be innate, yet unperceived — 
revived by way of reminiscence and interrogation. True opinions 
are affirmed to render as much service as knowledge, in reference 
to practice. There is only this distinction between them — that 
true opinions are transient, and will not remain in the mind until 
they are bound in it by causal reasoning, or become knowledge. 

What Plato meant by this " causal reasoning, or computation 
of cause," is not clearly explained. But he affirms ^^ 
very unequivocally, first, that the distinction between meant by 
true opinion and knowledge is one of the few things 2!^^_5S^ 
of which he feels assured * — next, with somewhat distinction 
less confidence, that the distinction consists only in knowledge 



1 Plato, Menon, p. 98 B. on Be ein-ep ri aXAo iftairfv av eijci^at, oXiyi 
T( T4 oAAoioi/ 6p9ij 66^a KaWirKrnffiT;, B' av <l>airfv, tv 5* oiv Kai rovri 



^OT( T4 oAAoioi/ 6p9ij 66^a KaWirKrnffiT;, B' av <l>airfv, tv B' oiv Kai rovro 
ov vdw /MX BoKu> TOUTO €ucd^€iv ' ttAA' tKeivtav 0€iriv av &v old a. 
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jtnd right tlie greater security whicli knowledge affords for 
opinion. permanent in-dwelling in the mind. This appears 
substantially the same distinction as what is laid down in other 
words towards the close of the dialogue — ^That those, who have 
only true opinions and not knowledge, judge rightly without 
knowing how or why ; by an aptitude not their own but supplied 
to them from without for the occasion, in the nature of inspira- 
tion or prophetic cutriLs, Hence they are unable to teach others, 
or to transfer this occasional inspiration to any one else. They 
cannot give account of what they affect to know, nor answer 
scrutinizing questions to test it This power of answering and 
administering cross^zamination, is Plato's characteristic test of 
real knowledge — as I have already observed in my sixth chapter. 
To translate the views of Plato into analogous views of a 
This dis- modem philosopher, we may say — ^That right opinion, 
-^mnEured ^ contrasted with knowledge, is a discriniinating 
with mo- and acute empirical judgment : inferring only from 
dM^iod ^ old particulars to new particulars (without the inter- 
Tiews. mediate help and guarantee of general propositions 

^listinctly enunciated and interpreted), but selecting for every 
new case the appropriate analogies out of the past, with which it 
ought to be compared. Many persons judge in this manner 
fairly well, and some with extreme success. But let them be 
ever so successful in practice, they proceed without any consdous 
method ; they are unable to communicate the grounds of their 
inferences to others : and when they are right, it is only by 
haphazard — that is (to use Plato's language), through speciid 
inspiration vouchsafed to them by the Gods. But when they 
ascend to knowledge, and come to judge scientifically, they then 
distribute these particular facts into classes — note the constant 
.sequences as distinguished from the occasional — and draw their 
inferences in every new case according to such general laws or 
uniformities of antecedent and consequent Such uniform and 
unconditional antecedents are the only causes of which we have 
cognizance. They admit of being described in the language 
which Plato here uses {alrias Xoyto-ftai), and they also serve ae 
reasons for justifying or explaining our inferences to others.* 

1 ^Ve have seen that in the Menon nothing but acafjua^o-i;. The doctrine 
Plato denies all Siiaxji, and recognises of the Timaeus (p. 51 D-E) is very dif- 
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The manner in which Anytus, the accuser of Sokrates before 
the Dikastery, is introduced into this dialogue, Manifesto- 
deserves notice. The questions are put to him by Jj^'LJ^^JJ^ 
Sokrates — "Is virtue teachable? How is Menon to antipathy to 
learn virtue, and from whom? Oi^ht he not to do ^IdtSpffi 
as he would do if he wished to learn medicine or why gene- 
music : to put himself under some paid professional 
man as teacher?" Anytus answers these questions in the affirma- 
tive : but asks, where such professional teachers of virtue are to be 
found. " There are the Sophists," replies Sokrates. Upon this 
Anytus breaks out into a burst of angry invective against the 
Sophists ; denouncing them as corruptors of youth, whom none 
but a madman would consult, and who ought to be banished by 
public authority. 



ferent He there lays especial stress 
on the distinction between 3(3ayif 
and ntiOu—the first belonging io 
cVtonf/uii;, the second to S6^ei. Also in 
Oorgias, 454, and in Republic, ▼. pp. 
477-479, about 66^a and ^ir«m)uii. 
In tliose dialogues the distinction be- 
tween the two is presented as marked 
and fundamental, as if i6^a alone was 
follible and innm^^ri Infallible. In 
the Menon the distmction appears as 
important, but not fundamental ; the 
Platonic Ideas or Universals being not 
recognised as constituting a substontive 
world by themselves. & this respect 
the Menon is nearer to the truth in 
describing the difference between op09 
86^a and iin<rrqfA.ri. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill (in the chapter of his System of 
Lo^c wherein the true theory of the Syl- 
logism is for the first time expounded) 
has clearly explained what that differ- 
ence amounts to. All our inferences 
are /rom particulars, sometimes to new 
particulars directly and at once (J<S|a), 
sometimes to generals in the nrst 
instance, and through them to new 
particulars ; which latter, or scientific 
process, is highly valuable as a security 
for correctness (eirt<mjVij). " Not only* 
(says Mr. Mill) ** may we reason from 
particulars to particulars without pass- 
1 ng through generals, but we perpetually 
do so reason. All our earliest inferences 
are of this nature. From the first dawn 
of intelligence we draw inferences, but 
years elapse before we learn the use of 
general language. We are constantly 
reasoning from ourselves to other 



people, or from one person to anoUier, 
witnout giving oursehres the trouble 
to erect our ob^rvations into general 
maxims of human or external nature. 
If we have an extensive experience 
and retoin its impressions strongly, we 
may acquire in this manner a very 
considerable power of accurate judg- 
ment, which we may be utterly incap- 
able of justifying or of communicating 
to others. Among the higher order of 
practical intellects, there have been 
manv of whom it was remarked how 
admirablj they suited their means to 
their ends, without being able to sive 
any sufficient account of what they did ; 
and applied, or seemed to apply, re- 
condite principles which thejr were 
wholly unable to state. This is a 
natural consequence of having a mind 
stored with appropriate particulars, 
and having been accustomed to reason 
at once from these to fresh particulars, 
without practising the habit of stoting 
to one's self or ouiers the correspond- 
ing general propositions. The cases of 
men of tolent performing wonderful 
things thev know not how, are ex- 
amples of the rudest and most spon- 
taneous forms of the operations of 
superior minds. It is a defect in them, 
and often a source of errors, not to 
have generalised as they went on ; but 

^[eneialisation. though a help, the most 
mportont indeed of all helps, is not an 
essential" (MUl, Syst. of Logic, Book 
II. ch. iii.). Compare the first chapter 
of the Metaphysica of Aristotle, p. 980, 
a. 16, b. 7. 
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Why are you so bitter against the Sophists? asks Sokrates. 
Have any of them ever injured youl Anyt, — ^No; never: I 
have never been in the company of any one of them, nor would I 
ever suffer any of my family to be sa Sckr, — ^Then yon have no 
experience whatever about the Sophists ? ilnyt. — ^None : and I 
hope that I never may have. Sokr, — How then can you know 
about this matter, how far it is good or bad, if yon hare no 
experience whatever about itt Anyt, — Easily. I know whAt 
sort of men the Sophists are, whether I have experience of them 
or not Sokr. — Perhaps you are a prophet, Anytus : for how else 
you can know about them, I do not understand, even on yonr 
own statement.^ 

Anytus then declares, that the persons from whom Menon 
ought to learn virtue are the leading practical politicians ; and 
that any one of them can teach it But Sokrates puts a series of 
questions, showing that the leading Athenian politicians, Themis* 
tokl^, Ferikl^ &c., have not been able to teach virtue even to 
their own sons : d fortiori, therefore, they cannot teach it to any 
one else. Anytus treats this series of questions as disparaging; 
and calumnious towards the great men of Athens. He breaks 
off the conversation abruptly, with an angry warning to So- 
krates to be cautious about his language, and to take care of his 
own safety. 

The dialogue is then prosecuted and finished between Sokrates 
and Menon : and at the close of it, Sokrates says — " Talk to 
Anytus, and communicate to him that persuasion which yon 
have yourself contracted,' in order that he may be more mildly 
disposed : for, if you persuade him, you will do some good to 
the Athenians as well as to himself." 

The enemy and accuser of Sokrates is here depicted as the 
The enemy bitter enemy of the Sophists also. And Plato takes 
fs^^^^ pains to exhibit the enmity of Anytus to the Sophists 
enemy of the as founded on no facts or experience. Without 



Pmctfcal having seen or ascertained anything about them, 
statesmen. Anytus hates them as violently as if he had sustained 
from them some personal injury ; a sentiment which many 

1 Plato, Menon, p. 92. r6v8t *Awtov, Iva trp^rcpof j| • in tf«y 

3 Plato, Menon, ad fin. av Si ravra vtCaipi rovrov, iartv o, rt koI AB^vnJUn^9 
aircp avrhi ircirei<r<u, ireitfe koX rhv ^ivov OKi^o'cif . 
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Platonic critics and many historians of philosophy have inherited 
from him.i Whether the corruption which these Sophists were 
accused of bringing about in the minds of youth, was intentional 
or not intentional on their part — ^how such corruption could 
have been perpetually continued, while at the same time the 
eminent Sophists enjoyed long and unabated esteem from the 
youth themselves and from their relatives — are difficulties which 
Anytus does not attempt to explain, though they are started 
'here by Sokrates. Indeed we find the same topics employed by 
Sokrates himself, in his defence before the Dikasts against the 
same charge.' Anytus has confidence in no one except the 
practical statesmen : and when a question is raised about their 
power to impart their own excellence to others, he presently 
takes offence against Sokrates also. The same causes which have 
determined his furious antipathy against the Sophists, make him 
ready to transfer the like antipathy to Sokrates. He is a man of 
plain sense, practical habits, and conservative patriotism — who 
worships what he finds accredited as virtue, and dislikes the 
talkers and theorisers about virtue in general : whether they 
debated in subtle interrogation and dialectics, like Sokrates — or 
lectured in eloquent continuous discourse, like Protagoras. . He 
accuses the Sophists, in this dialogue, of corrupting the youth ; 
just as he and MeMtus, before the Dikastery, accused Sokrates of 
the same offence. He understands the use of words, to discuss 
actual business before the assembly or dikastery ; but he hates dis- 
course on the generalities of ethics or philosophy. He is essen- 
tially fiicokoyos. The point which he condemns in the Sophists, 
is that which they have in common with Sokrates. 

In many of the Platonic dialogues we have the antithesis 
between Sokrates and the Sophists brought out, as to j^^ Menon 
the different point of view from which the one and brings for- 

1 Upon the bitter antipathy here persons often do what is here imputed 

exprewed by Anytus ai^ainst the to them. But Steinhart mig[ht have 

Sophists, whom nevertheless he admits found a still closer parallel with Any- 

that he does not at all know, Steinhart tus, in his own criticisms, and in those 

remarks as follows :—"Qera(lc so haben of many other Platonic critics on the 

za alien Zeiten Orthodoxe und Fanati- Sophists ; the same expressions of 

ker aller Arten iiber ihre Geguer ab- bitterness and severity, with the same 

geurtheilt, ohne sie zu kennen oder slender knowledge of the persons upon 

auch nur kennen lemen zu wollen " whom they bear. 

(Einleit. znm Menon, not. 15, p. 173). 2 plate*. Apol Sokr. pp. 26 A, 33 D, 

Certainly orthodox and fanatical 34 B. 

2—17 
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the other approached ethical qneatkaM. Bat in this 
portion of the Menon, we find exhibited the feature 
of analogy between them, in which both one and the 
other stood upon ground obnoxious to the merely pnc- 
tical politicians. Far from regarding hatred against, 
the Sophists as a mark of virtue in Anytos^ Sokrates 
deprecates it as unwarranted and as menacing to philo- 
sophy in all her manifestations. The last declaration 
ascribed to Anjrtus, coupled with the last speech of Sokrates in 
the dialogue, show us that Plato conceives the anti-Sophistic 
antipathy as being anti-Sokratic also, in its natural consequences. 
That Sokrates was in common parlance a Sophist^ disliked by a 
large portion of the general public, and ridiculed by Aristophanes, 
on the same grounds as those whom Plato calls Sophists — ^is a 
point which I have noticed elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

PROTAGORAS. 

Thb dialogue called Protagoras presents a larger assemblage of 
varied and celebrated characters, with more of dra- gceniear- 
matic winding, and more frequent breaks and re- raiment 
sumptions in the conversation, than any dialogue of a^es^ (he 
Plato — ^not excepting even Symposion and Republic ™*io«"«- 
It exhibits Sokrates in controversy with the celebrated Sophist 
Protagoras, in the presence of a distinguished society, most of 
whom take occasional part in the dialogue. This controversy is 
preceded by a striking conversation between Sokrates and Hippo- 
krates — a youth of distinguished family, eager to profit by the 
instructions of Protagoras. The two Sophists Prodikus and 
Hippias, together with Kallias, Elritias, Alki!>iades, Eryximachus, 
Phsedrus, Pausanias, Agathon, the two sons of Periklds (Paralus 
and Xanthippus), Charmides, son of Qlaukon, Antimcerus of 
Mende, a promising pupil of Protagoras, who is in training £or 
the profession of a Sophist — these and others are all present eft 
the meeting, which is held in the house of Kallias.^ Sokrates 
himself recounts the whole — ^both his conversation with Hippo- 
krates and that with Protagoras — to a nameless friend. 

This dialogue enters upon a larger and more comprehensive 
ethical theory than anything in the others hitherto noticed. 
But it contains also a great deal in which we hardly recognise, 
or at least cannot verify, any distinct purpose, either of search 
or exposition. Much of it seems to be composed with a literary 
or poetical view, to enhance the charm or interest of the compo- 
sition. The personal characteristics of each speaker — the intel- 

* Plato, Protag. p. 316. 
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acquisitions made in an antecedent life, but of past experience 
and judgments in this life. Of such experience and judgments 
every one has travelled through a large course ; which has 
disappeared from his memory, yet not irrevocably. Portions of 
it may be revived, if new matter be presented to the mind, fitted 
to excite the recollection of them by the laws of association. By 
suitable interrogations, a teacher may thus recall to the memory 
of his pupils many facts and judgments which have been hitherto 
forgotten : he may bring into juxtaposition those which have 
never before been put together in the mind : and he may thua 
make them elicit instructive comparisons and inferences. He 
may provoke the pupils to strike out new results for themselves, 
or to follow, by means of their own stock of knowledge, in the 
path suggested by the questions. He may farther lead them to 
perceive the fallacy of erroneous analogies which at first pre- 
sented themselves as plausible ; and to become painfully sensible 
of embarrassment and perplexing ignorance, before he puts those 
questions which indicate the way of escape from it. Upon the 
necessity of producing such painful consciousness of ignorance 
Plato insists emphatically, as is his custom.^ 

v«, 71 ov; KOL ri ^ dXoyLa; 'On Srporwv it; but he does not seem (so far as I 

t)iropet, cl ivTiv dvdfjiv7i<rt^t irw? ivMv can understand this brief allusion) to 

dmitiittiv ov yi.yv6fjL€0a iniorniiovt^ ; seize exactly Plato's meaning. This is 

vSii 6i ovfielf avAijr^f ^ KcOapKn^^ y*T*' the remaiic of the Scholiast on Aristotle: 

v^y aytv fitkirris ; and I think it just. It is curious to 

1 Plato, Menon, p. 84. The six- compare the way in which dvdiLVJuax^ 

teenth Dissertation of Maximus Tynns is handled by Plato in the Menon and 

presents a rhetorical amplification of Phsedon, and by Aristotle in the valu- 

this doctrine— ira<ra fia^nai^ , dvaiLVUVt.^ able little tract — Ilepl fiiofio^ Koi dva- 

—in which he enters lully into the u»nj(re«a9 (p. 451, b.). Aristotle has 

spirit of the Menon and the Pheedon— his own way of replying to the diffi- 

wToBCSoKTov T( xprifia i) ^vxn — i) ^vxns culty raised in the question of Menon, 

evpccrif, avToytvrii ri« ov<ra, koX avTo> and tries to show that sometimes we 

^vi)9, Koi ^vfi.9VT09, ri aXAo «<m,v rj £o^ai knou) in one Sense and do not know in 

dkriBeli fveipd/ACfcu, &v tf, itrtyipvti re another. See Aristotel. AnaL Prior., 

Kcl ^vvTOL^tt. iwia-rrifirj ovofta; (c 6). iL p. 67, a. 22; Anal. Poster, i. p. 71, 

Compare also Cicero, Tusc. D. i. 24. a. 27 ; and the Scholia on the former 

The doctrine has furnished a theme passage, p. 103, b. 21, ed. Brandis. 
for very elegant poetry : both in the Sir Wflliam Hamilton, in one of the 

Consolatio Philosophise of Boethius— Appendixes to his edition of Beid'a 

the piece which ends >vith Works (Append. D. p. 890 seq.), has 

t( A- -s TM«<.««jci TLr«o« »^«.»n«.f iT^nim glvou a leamod and valuable transla- 

Ac « Platoms Musa persoMt ve^^ fj^n ^^ illustration of the treatise of 

Quod qmsque discft, mimemor re- Aristotle H.ol 'A^a,iyri<r.^. I note. 

coroatur however, witn some surprise, that while 

and in Wordsworth—" Our birth is but collecting many interesting comments 

a sleep and a forgetting," Ac. from writers who lived a/Ur Aristotle, 

On the other hand Aristotle alludes he has not adverted to what was said 

also to the same doctrine and criticises upon this same subject by Plato, b^om 
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Plato does not intend here to distingnisK (as many modenr 
writers distinguish) geometry from other sciences, as if pj^^^^.g ^^^ 
geometry were known a priori, and other sciences trine about 
known a posteriori or from experience. He does not »onin^^* 
suppose that geometrical truths are such that no SoSu?' 
man can possibly believe the contrary of them ; or modem 
that they are different in this respect from the truths ^ ®* 
of any other science. He here maintains that all the sciences lie- 
equally in the untaught mind,^ but buried, forgotten, and confused : 
so as to require the skill of the questioner not merely to recall them 
into consciousness, but to disentangle truth from error. Far from 
supposing that the untaught mind has a natural tendency to 
answer correctly geometrical questions, he treats erroneous an- 
swers as springing up more naturally than true answers, and as- 
requiring a process of painful exposure before the mind can be- 
put upon the right track. The questioner, without possessing 
any knowledge himself, (so Plato thinks,) can nevertheless exercise 
an influence at once stimulating, corrective, and directive. He 
stimulates the action of the associative process, to call up facts, 
comparisons, and analogies, bearing on the question : he arrests^ 
the respondent on a wrong answer, creating within him a painful 
sense of ignorance and embarrassment : he directs him by hi& 
subsequent questions into the path of right answers. His ob- 
stetric aid (to use the simile in Plato's Theaetetus), though pre- 
supposing the pregnancy of the respondent mind, is indispensable 
both to forward the childbirth, and to throw away any offspring 
which may happen to be deformed. In the Theaetetus, the main 
stress is laid on that part of the dialogue which is performed by 
the questioner : in the Menon, upon the latent competence and 
large dead stock of an imtaught respondent. 

The mind of the slave questioned by Sokrates is discovered to 
be pregnant. Though he has received no teaching from any pro- 
fessed geometer, he is nevertheless found competent, when sub- 
jected to a skilful interrogatory, to arrive at last, through a series 
of mistakes, at correct answers, determining certain simple pro- 
Aristotle. It was the more to be ex- i Plato, Menon, p. 85 E. oCto« 
pected that he would do this, since he yap (the untaught slave) n-oiijo-ci^ irtpl 
insists so emphatically upon the COIU- ird<n)f yewfierptas ray ra TauTtt, <cat Toiv 
plete originality of Aristotle. aX\uv fiaJBrtfiaTtiiv airavTuiv. 
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of course about that which he himself knows P Hipp, — ^Pro- 
bably. Solar, — ^What then is that, about which the Sophist is 
himself cognizant, and makes his pupil cognizant ? Hipp. — By 
2ieu8, 1 cannot give you any farther answer.' 

Sokr. — Do you see then to what danger you are going to 
^^^ submit your mind? If the question were about 
ffoing to im- trusting your body to any one, with the risk whether 
^^<^onof ^^ should become sound or unsound, you would have 
AS^hut thought long, and taken much advice, before you de- 
knowin^be- cided. But now, when it is about your mind, whidi 
(^Sit^is y^^ value more than your body, and upon tiie good or 
aJbOTt to evil of which all your affairs turn' — ^you are hastening 
without reflection and without advice, you are ready 
to pay all the money that you possess or can obtain, with a firm 
resolution already taken to put yourself at all hazard under Pro- 
tagoras : whom you do not know — ^with whom you have never 
once talked — ^whom you call a Sophisti without knowing what a 
Sophist is? Hipp, — I must admit the case to be as you say.* 
Sokr, — Perhaps the Sophist is a man who brings for sale those 
transportable commodities, instruction or doctrine, which form 
the nourishment of the mind. Now the traders in food for the 
body praise indiscriminately all that they have to sell, though 
neither they nor their purchasers know whether it is good for 
the body ; unless by chance any one of them be a gymnastic 
trainer or a physician.' So, too, these Sophists, who carry about 
food for the mind, praise all that they have to sell : but perhaps 
some of them are ignorant, and assuredly their purchasers are 
ignorant, whether it be good or bad for the mind : unless by 
accident any one possess medical knowledge about the mind. 
Now if you, Hippokrates, happen to possess such knowledge of 
what is good or bad for the mind, you may safely purchase doc- 
trine from Protagoras or from any one else :« but if not, you are 

^ Plato, ^Prota^. p. S12 D-E. iptrni' wpdrrtiVf xpi)<rrov i^ notnipov ovrov ycvo- 

(Tflotf yap CT( ii dwoKpuns ^f*"^^ fieirot, iievov^ &C. 

ircpl oTOV 6 (ro^io-n^s Btivhv irotet Kiyeiv • * Plato, Protag. p. SIS C. 

&a-rtp o <e(0ai>((m}f Stivbv Sjjwov iroicZ 8 Plato, Protag. p. SIS D. 

XevfliK wtpl ovirep koX ivianjiioviit ircpl ^ Plato, Protag. p. SIS E. cay ftif 

«ettfapi(reftK. rif tv^h ircpl rifv ^X^i' ttS uiTpuc^ 

^ Flato, Protag. p. S12 E. Up. ct ^i' oiv av rvyxavcic ixurr^/imp 

S Plato, Protag. p. SIS A. h 6i ircpl rovrav ri xpijoroi' kou iroinnp6vt aa-' 

wXtiovoi rov aiajiaTOs riytl, W*' ^^Vl^i ^oAcf (rot atv«t.<r0aj. uaBi^fiaTa xax iropcL 

4cal iy if wolvt' cVtI rd (To. ^ cS ^ icaXiws IIp«irayopov ical irap dAAov orovovv* cc 
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hazarding and putting at stake your dearest interests. The pur- 
chase of doctrines is far more dangerous than that of eatables or 
drinkables. As to these latter, you may carry them away with 
you in separate vessels, and before you take them into your body 
you may invoke the Expert^ to tell you what you may safely eat 
and drink, and when, and how much. But this cannot be done 
with doctrines. You cannot carry away Uufni in a separate vessel 
to be tested ; ycu learn them and take them into the mind itself; 
so that you go away, after having paid your money, actually 
damaged or actually benefited, as the case may be.^ We will 
consider these matters in conjunction with our elders. But first 
let us go and talk with Protagoras — ^we can consult the others 
afterwards. 



Such is the preliminary conversation of Sokrates with Hippo- 
krates, before the interview with Protagoras. I have g^nmfijg q,^ 
given it (like the introduction to the Lysis) at con- the intro- 
siderable length, because it is a very characteristic False^per- 
specimen of the Sokratico-Platonic point of view. It J^^S^ 
brings to light that false persuasion of knowledge, brought 
under which men unconsciously act, especially in ^^ 
what concerns the mind and its treatment. Common fame and 
celebrity suffice to determine the most vehement aspirations 
towards a lecturer, in one who has never stopped to reflect or 
enquire what the lecturer does. The pressure applied by So- 
krates in his successive questions, to get beyond vague generali- 
ties into definite particulars — the insufficiency, thereby exposed, 
of the conceptions with which men usually rest satisfied — exhibit 
the working of his Elenchus in one of its most instructive ways. 
The parallel drawn between the body and the mind — the con- 
stant precaution taken in the case of the former to consult the 
professional man and to follow his advice in respect both to dis- 

Bl fv/i, 6pa, Si ^iXrarc, /at) ircol roif ^iXra- cn-aiovra, o, ri re iStirT€Ov n iror^ov icat 

roi« Kv^evpf re ical Ktvivvevm. o, ri firi, Koi oir6<rovt koi oirore* .... 

1 Plato,' Protag. p. 314 A. a-tria fiaBritiaTa Si ovk ianv iv oAAy ayyeiy 

fjiiv yap Ka\ irord npiifitvov i^tariv iv anevtyKtiv, dAA' avayxji KaraSivra tthv 

dAAoif dyyeioif diro^epeii^, koX npiv Tifiiiv rb tiaOrifia iv avrg rp ^vxff 

6t(a<T$<u avra cf rh trStpM, nt,6vra ^ Xafiovra koi pMB6vra aviivtu, ^ ^e/SAofi- 

^a.y6vr<t^ KaraOifitvov oiKofie i(t<rrt ilwqv ^ w^eXij/tcVov. 
avii^ovkev<ra<r9at. irapaKaXeaavTa rhv 
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cipline and nourishment — are in the same vein of nentiment 
which we have already followed in other dialogae& Here too, 
as elsewhere, some similar Expert, in reference to the ethical and 
intellectual training of mind, is desiderated, as still more im- 
peratively nexjessary. Yet where is he to be found 1 How is the 
business of mental training to be brought to a beneficial issue 
without him ? Or is Protagoras the man to supply such a de- 
mand 1 We shall presently see. 



Sokrates and Hippokrates proceed to the house of Eallias, and 

find him walking about in the fore-court with Prota- 

and Hippo- goras, and some of the other company ; all of whom 

^hoiS«S are described as treating the Sophist with almost 

Kaliiaa. ostentatious respect Prodikus and Hippias have 

tber^^ ^&c^ ^^^^ separate hearers, in or adjoining to the 

Respect court Sokrates addresses Protagoras. 
Suown to ^_ 

Protagoias. Sokr. — Protagoras, I and Hippokrates here are come 
Questioiisof ^ ^^ ^ 7^^ about something. ProL — Do you wish 
^Sff^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ alone, or in presence of the rest ? Sokr, 
Answer of ' — To US it is indifferent : but I will tell you what we 
declarSg^* ^^"^® about, and you may then determine for your- 
theantiqaity self. This Hippokrates is a young man of noble 
sticalprofes- family, and fully equal to his contemporaries in capa- 
own'iJSn^ city. He wishes to become distinguished in the city ; 
ness in and he thinks he shall best attain that object through 

hlmseSfa your society. Consider whether you would like better 
sophist. ^Q ^1^ ^^jj jjiuj alone, or in presence of the rest ^ 
Prot. — Your consideration on my behalf, Sokrates, is reasonable. 
A person of my profession must be cautious in his proceedings. 
I, a foreigner, visit large cities, persuading the youth of best 
family to frequent my society in preference to that of their kins- 
men and all others ; in the conviction that I shall do them good. 
I thus inevitably become exposed to much jealousy and even to 



1 Plat. Prot. p. 816. which Xenophon assigns to his friend 
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hostile conspiracies. ' The sophistical art is an old one ; ' but its 
older professors^, being afraid of enmity if they proclaimed what 
they really were, have always disguised themselves under other 
titles. Some, like Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides, called them- 
selves poets : others, Orpheus, Musaeus, &c., professed to prescribe 
religious rites and mysteries: others announced themselves as 
gymnastic trainers or teachers of music. But I have departed 
altogether from this policy ; which indeed di& not succeed in 
really deceiving any leading men — ^whom alone it was intended 
to deceive — ;and wluch, when found out, entailed upon its authors 
the additional disgrace of being considered deceivers. The true 
caution consists in open dealing ; and this is what I have always 
adopted. I avow myself a Sophist, educating men. I am now 
advanced in years, old enough to be the father of any of you, and 
have grown old in the profession : yet during all these years, 
thank Qod, I have suffered no harm either from my practice or 
my title. • If thexeforeyou desire to converse with me, it will be 
far more agreeable to me to converse in presence of all who are 
now in the house. * 



1 The jealoTUT felt by fathers, speech is composed by Plato himself, 

mothers, and relatives against a teacher I read, therefore, with much surprise, 

or converser who acquired great in- a note of Heindorf (ad p. 816 D), 

fluence over their youthful relatives, wherein he says about Protagoras: 

is alluded to by Sokrates in the " Callid^ in postremis reticet, quod 

Platonic Apology (p. 87 E), and is addere poterat, ^p^/iara SiSovra^." 

illustrated by a tragical incident in "Protagoras cunnmely keeps back, 

the Cyropsedia of Xenophon, iii. 1. what he might have nere added, that 

14-88. Compare also Xenophon, Me- people gave him money for his teach- 

morab. i. 2, 52. ing.^' Heindorf must surely have 

3 Plat. Prot. p. 816 D. iyit 6i ttiv supposed that he was commenting 

ao^io-TiKTiy Tcxioiv ^i)fii iitv tlvou. upon a real speech, delivered by the 

naXativ. historical person called Protagoras. 

8 Plat Prot. p. 317 C. wjrre <rvK0eu Otherwise what can be meant by this 

tlirtlv tt.riSev Stivov rrdaxtiv Bta rh o/aoXo- charge of " cunning reticence or keep- 

yeii/ <ro^i<rTT;« c7i/(u. ing back?" Protagoras here sx)eaks 

* Plat. Prot. p. 817 D. In the what Plato puts mto his mouth ; 

Menon, the Platonic Sokrates is made neither more nor less. What makes 

to say that Protagoras died at the age the remark of Heindorf the more pre- 

of seventy ; that he had practised foixy posterous is, that in page 328 B the 

years as a Sophist; and that during very fact, which Protagoras is here said 

all that long time he had enjoyed the " cunningly to keep back," appears 

highest esteem and reputation, even mentioned by Protagoras; and men> 

after his death, " down to the present tioned in the same spirit of honourable 

day "(Menon, p. 91 E). frankness and fair-dealing as that 

It must be remembered that the which pei-vades the discourse which I 

speech, of which I have just given an have just (freely) translated. Indeed 

abstract, is delivered not by the his- nothing can be more marked than the 

torical, real, Protagoras, but by the way in which Plato makes Protaj?oras 

character named Prc^tagoras, depicted dwell with emphasis on the frankness 

by Plato in this dialogue : i.e. the and openness of his dealing : nothing 
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On hearing this, Sokrates— under the sospidon (he tells m) 
Prutagont* that Protagoras wanted to show off in the presence of 
SJ?wU*?n Prodil^^ ^^^ Hippias— proposes to conyene all the 
preience of dispersed guests, and to talk in their hearing. This 
bled com-' is accordingly done, and the conversation leoom- 
l*ny- mences— Sokrates repeating the introductory request 

which he had preferred on behalf of Hippokrates. 

Sokr, — Hippokrates is anxious to distinguish himself in the 
Aniwen of city, and thinks that he shall best attain this end by 
He^tnSsnda' P^^i^g himself under your instruction. He wonld 
to train gladly learn, Protagoras, what will happen to him, 
Ai^rtvioug i^ he comes into intercourse with you. Ptot. — ^Young 
dtiMM. maxi, if you come to me, on the day of your first viai^ 
you will go home better than you came, and on the next day the 
like : each successive day you will make progress for the better. ^ 
Sokr, — Of course he will ; there is nothing surprising in tiiat : 
but towards whatj and about whaty will he make progress ? ProL 
— Your question is a reasonable one, and I am glad to reply to 
it. I shall not throw him back — as other Sophists do, with 
mischievous effect— into the special sciences, geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, music, &c., just after he has completed his course in 
them. I shall teach him what he really comes to learn : wisdom 
and good counsel, both respecting his domestic affairs, that he 
may manage his own family well — and respecting the affairs of 
the city, that he may address himself to them most efficaciously, 
both in speech and act. Sokr. — You speak of political or social 
science. You engage to make men good citizens. Prat. — 
Exactly so. " 

Sokr. — That is a fine talent indeed, which you possess, if you 
Sokrates do possess it ; for (to speak frankly) I thought that 
whether vir- ^^® thing had not been teachable, nor intentionally 
tue is teach- communicable, by man to man. ' I will tell you why 

can be more at variance with the > Plato, Protag. pp. S18-S19. 

character which critics give as of the The declaration made by Protagoras 

Sophists, as "cheats, who defrauded —that he will not throw back his 

pupils of their monev while teaching pupils into the special arts— is re- 

them nothing at all, or what they presented by Plato as intended to be 

themselves knew to be false ". an indirect censure on Hippias. then 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 318 A. " Qui sitting by. 

ad phtlosophorum schoias venit, quo- « T>i«f« i>w.f«» « «io u • » » 

tidiS secuJa aliquid boni ferat : aut . ?^*tO'5^f«ff-.^ 3f9 B. ov «4««it- 

sanior domum redeat, aut sanabilior." I!I*^r"' t^^ »" «»^P«»«»' wopaaictve- 

Seneca, EpistoL 108, p. 530. "^"^ «^P«»oi«. 
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I think 80. The Athenians are universally recognised *Wa Bea- 
as intelligent men. Now when our public assembly mch doubt 
is convened, if the subject of debate be fortification, teaSSuo 
ship-building, or any other specialty which they re- JJ^^^ ,* 
gard as leamable and teachable, they will listen to no is or not. 
one except a professional artist or craftsman. ^ If any non-pro- 
fessional man presumes to advise them on the subject, they refuse 
to hear him, however rich and well-bom he may be. It is thus 
that they act in matters of any special art ; ' but when the de- 
bate turns upon the general administration of the city, they hear 
every man alike — the brass-worker, leather-cutter, merchant, 
navigator, rich, poor, well-bom, low-bom, &c. Against none of 
them is any exception taken, as in the former case — ^that he comes 
to give advice on that which he has not learnt, and on which he 
has had no master. ' It is plain that the public generally think 
it not teachable. Moreover our best and: wisest citizens, those 
who possess civic virtue in the highest measure, cannot commu- 
nicate to their own children this same virtue, though they cause 
them to be taught all those accomplishments which paid masters 
can impart Perikl§s and others, excellent citizens themselves, 
have never been able to make any one else excellent, either in or 
out of their own family. These reasons make me conclude that 
social or political virtue is not teachable. I shall be glad if you 
can show me that it is so. * 

Prot. — I will readily show you. But shall I, like an old man 
addressing his juniors, recount to you an illustrative Ejmianation 
mythel* or shall I go through an expository dis- ofKotor 
course 1 The my the perhaps will be the more ac- begins with 
ceptable of the two. * "^^"^ 

There was once a time when Qods existed, but neither men nor 

1 Plato, Prota^. ^. 319 C. koL roAAa fiovktvtw cirtxetpci* d^Aov yap on ov^ 
ndvra ovrbif , oaa nyovvrat. fuxfiiira re i^yovKrot SiSaKrhv ttvai. 
Koi SiSaicri. tlvai, iav it Tt« aXAo« 4 Plato, Protsg. pp. 819-820. 

,in OLOvra, Si^ypybv tU<u,&C. ^ j^^ ^^ 'irp.<r^S5po? .^-Tepot*, ,i.{!So»^ 

» Plato, Prota^. p. 819 D. Hept fup x^,, iirt«e^«, n AiJyy 8t€|eXWv ; 

oivttv oidvrat cv rixvia elvai, ovtw It is problible that the Sophists of ten 

Stawparrovrat,. deliYer^ iUastrative mythes or fables 

s Plato, Prota£[. p. 319 D.^ «eal rov- as a more interesting way of handling 

rote ovdetf rovro cirtvA^o'O'ct wcnrcp roi9 social matters before an audience. 

wp&T9pov, ort cviofioOtv ^Mfffov^ ov«i ov- Such was the memorable fable called 

rof SiioffKoXov ovitvh^ avr^, eircira ovfui- the choice of Hdraklfis by Prodikus. 
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Xy^ij^ MTiimAU luul yet come into cxisteiiee. At the ^ocb 

Finttebri- prescribed \>y F«te, the Gods Cibricated men and 

men bj the animals in the interior of the earth, oat of earth, fire, 

2jSi««Sd *^^ ^^'^^^ ingredients : directing the brothers Prome- 

E{iimethciia. theus and Epimetheus to fit than oat with anitaUe 

baUooofen- endowments. Epimetheofli haring been allowed bj 

tolSTTi? his brother to undertake the task of diatribatiQg these 

tiM ^^^ endowmentB} did his work Teij improTidentlyy wasted 

aJ^iSid^ all hiB gifts upon the inferior animals, and left nothing 

ruM Mthw M. f^j. jQ^j^ When Plrometheus came to inspect iriiat 

had been done, he found that other animals were adeqaaldj 
equipped, but that man had no natural proTision for fJntbiag^ 
shoeing, bedding, or defence. The onlj waj whereby Prome- 
theus could supply the defect was, by breaking into the common 
workshop ol Ath^n^ and Hephsstus, and stealing from thenes 
their artistic skill, together with fire. ^ Both of these he pre- 
sented to man, who was thus enabled to construct for himself, by 
art, all that other animals receiTed from nature and more besidea 
Still however, mankind did not possess the political or social 
Prometheus '^ * which Zeus kept in his own custody, where 
aTetoman- Prometheus could not reach it Accordingly, though 
for the sQ^ mankind could provide for themselves as individuals, 
Smd'^nts! y^^ when they attempted to form themselves into com- 
bat coaid munities, they wronged each other so much, from 
them^the being destitute of the political or social art, that they 
S^iiid* ^^^ presently forced again into dispersion. > The 
are on the art of war, too, being a part of the political art, which 
pecfehing mankind did not possess — they could not get up a 
senS to"* common defence against hostile animals : so that the 
them the human race would have been presently destroyed, 
^S^tlal for had not Zeus interposed to avert such a consumma- 
***®*y- tion. He sent Hermfe to mankind, bearing with him 

1 Plate, Protag. pp. SS1-SS2. awopi^ Tlmieos— that the inferior M>im«u 

oiv exoturot 6 llpo^irtfcvf ^mra amn^ sprin{; from de|renerate men— he wQl 

puv T^ ay0pmirif cvpoi, rnktwrtt, 'H^ai- perceire the entire rariance between 

OTow Koi 'Aih|ya9 ti|I' erT€x»^»' <ro^uu' the two (Tinwas, pp. 014MtX 
9WV wvpi. . . . Ti|r fiiv olr^ wepl rhr *.PhktO, Protag. p. SS2 R J^^rvvr 

M woJUTKiOfv ovK etxer • ^v yap wopm. r^ voAect • or' odr a9p<H9^(«r, ifditfovv mX- 

Au. ^C. X'jAovKt «re ovc ix***^^^ ^^ voA4Tunbv 

If the reader will compare this with r<x>n)i', mot* amAty vxtlmpvviuvK <««4. 

the doctrine delivered in the Platonic •ecpovro. 
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Justice and the sense of Shame (or Moderation), as the bonds 
and ornaments of civic society, coupling men in friendship. ^ 
Herm^ asked Zeus — Upon what principle shall I distribute 
these gifts among mankind ? Shall I distribute them in the same 
way as artistic skill is distributed, only to a small number — ^a 
few accomplished physicians, navigators, &c., being adequate to 
supply the wants of the entire community ? Or are they to be 
apportioned in a eertain dose to every man 1 Undoubtedly, to 
every man (was the command of Zeus). All without exception 
must be partakers in them. If they are confined exclusively to a 
few, like artistic or professional skill, no community* can exist.' 
Ordain, by my authority, that every man, who cannot take a 
share of his own in justice and the sense of shame, shall be slain^ 
as a nuisance to the community. 

This fable will show you, therefore, Sokrates (continues Prota- 
goras), that the Athenians have good reason for ^^^^^^ 
making the distinction to which you advert. When follows up 
they are discussing matters of special art, they will Sy adS- * 

hear only the few to whom such matters are known. *9""®: . 
'' Justice and 

But when they are taking counsel about social or the sense of 
political virtue, which consists altogether in justice notprofS- 
and moderation, they naturally hear every one ; since ^^P^ ?;*V^" 
every one is presumed, as a condition of the existence are possess- 
of the commonwealth, to be a partaker therein. • caiMnsJand 
Moreover, even though they know a man not to have Jj}*^^?^ 
these virtues in reality, they treat him as insane if he 
does not proclaim himself to have them, and make profession 
of virtue : whereas, in the case of the special arts, if a man makes 



Ck)mpare Plato, Republic, i. p. 861 C, 0cf trap' ifiov^ rhv nij Swifuvov aiSov^ 

p. 352 B, where Sokrates sets forth a ical SUif^ ^erexeii', Kxtivnv us y6vov ird- 

similar argument. Xcwc. 

I Plato, Protagor. p. 822 C. ^*Ep/x^y We see by p. 323 A that vta^poa^vn 

W^iret iyoyra cif avBpiltvovs alSSt re <eal is employed as substitute or equiyalenf 

iCicriv, Iv tttv w6\*iav K6<rfu>t r< icaX ^<r- for aijwf : yet still aiSut^ is the proper 

fiol 6tA(af (ruvayfuyoi. word to express Plato's meaning, as it 

3 Plato, Protag. p. 322 C-D. etc i^w denotes a aistinct and positive regard 

tarptxTiv iroAAoif i«eaj^9 tjtwratf, kol oi to the feelings of others — a feeling of 

oXAot 8i}/yuovpyoi. ^«eal SCktiv S^ koI pain in each man's mind, when he 

otfiw ovTw 0u iv Tol^ av$piairoi9t ^ crl discoTers or believes that he is dis- 

naarra^ ytCfuu ; 'Ewt wavraSi i4"l ^ Z»v?, approved by his comrades. Horn. H. 

icol vavre^ iitT€x6vr<iiy • ov ^yap ay O. 5C1— otSw Bi<rB ' iv'i Bvymf 'AAAijXovs 

yivQivro irdXeif , ei oAtyoi avrStv furi- r' aiStlcrBt Kara Kpartpa^ va-fjiCvas. 
XOitv w<nrcp a\\tav rexvuv. icaX v6ilov yc 3 Plat. Prot. pp. 322-323. 
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proclamation of his own skill as a physician or musiciany thej 
censure or ridicule him. ^ 

Nevertheless, though they account this political or social yirtoe 
Constant ^^ universal endowment, they are (ax from thlnlring 
teaching of that it comes spontaneously or by nature. They can- 
Theory of ceive it to be generated by care and teaching. For in 
pt intohmftn t. jegpect of all those qualities which come by natme or 
hy accident, no one is ever angry with another or blamea another 
for being found wanting. An ugly, dwarfish, or sickly man is 
looked upon simply with pity, because his defects are such as he 
cannot help. But when any one manifests injustioe or other 
qualities the opposite of political virtue, then all his neighbours 
visit him with indignation, censure, and perhaps punishment: 
implying clearly their belief that this virtue is an aoqoirement 
obtained by care and learning. ' Indeed the whole institution ai 
punishment has no other meaning. It is in itself a proof thkt 
men think social virtue to be acquirable and acquired. For no 
rational man ever punishes male&ctors because they have done 
wrong, or simply with a view to the past : — since what is already 
done cannot be undone. He punishes with a view to the future, 
in order that neither the same man, nor others who see him 
punished, may be again guilty of similar wrong. This opinion 
plainly implies the belief, that virtue is producible by training, 
^ince men punish for the purpose of prevention. > 

^ Plato, Protag. p. S23 C. povvrai «eat i8if koX ^fMoif. CoBlpiXe 

s Plato, Protag. pp. 823-824. Plato, Leg^ zL p. OSS, where the 

s Plato, ProtSLj^. p. 824 A-B. ouSclc same doctrine is annoonoed : Seneca, 

yap «eoXa^et rov9 aiucovvrais vph^ rovry De Ir&, i 16. " Nam, nt Plato ait, 

Tbv vovv <XM*' fc^ rovrov jfveica ort n8un|- nemo pmdens ponit, Quia peocatam 

<rev, oa-Tt,^ ftri Stmnp BripCov aXoyKrm^ est, sea ne peccetor. KeYOOii enim 

rtfUApciTof 6 6k ft^ra k6yov eirixctpwi' praeterita non possont: fatnia pr(M« 

jcoXaitiv ov rov jraptknkvOSro^ eveica oentur." Stemhart (Binleit. som 

iiuc^fiXLTOf rtfiwpetrat— ov yiLp av r6 yc Proteg. p. 428) pronoonoes a just en- 

wpax^iv ayivnrov 9eii) — oAAa rov pjiK- comiom upon tnis theory of jponiah- 

■Aoi^o9 xdpi.Vt iva lih aiOii aiixqaig ^^re ment, wmdi, as he troiy OMenree, 

ovrbf oorof fufrc oAAof o rovrov ^i6mv combines together the porpooes de- 

icoXaa$ivra. koX rouwniv iidvoiav ix**Pt clared in th6 two modem ^eocfes — 

JtoyociroA ir(u8evTi)i' ttvoL aptr^v airo- Reforming and Deterring. He nja 

rpoir^c yovr ivtKa leoXa^ct. further, however, that the same tbeocy 

This dear and striking exposition of of punishment reappears in the 

the theory of punishment is one of the Gorgias, which I do not think exact, 

most memorable passages in Plato, or The purpose of punishment, as given 

in any ancient author. And if we are in the Goigias, is simply to core a 

to belleye the words which immediately distempered patient of a texrihle dis- 

foUow, it was the theory uniyersally temper, and tnus to confer gieat benefit 

accepted at tiiat time— ravnir oZv riiv on him— but without any ftJiw fg n to 

S6(av wavrti ixo^^^^t o<ro( ^'p ripM- tutelary results as regards aodetiy. 
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I come now to your remaining argument^ Sokrates. You urge 
that citizens of eminent civil virtue cannot com- whyeml- 
municate that virtue to their own sons, to whom nentmen 
nevertheless they secure all the accomplishments their aoni 
which masters can teach. Now I have already shown «™^«»'- 
you that civil virtue is the one accomplishment needful,^ which 
every man without exception must possess, on pain of punishment 
or final expulsion, if he be without it I have shown you, more- 
over that every one believes it to be communicable by teaching 
and attention. How can you believe then that these excellent 
fjEithers teach tl^eir sons other things, but do not teach them this, 
the want of which entails such terrible penalties? 

The fact is, they do teach it : and that too with great pains.^ 
They begin to admonish and lecture their children, Teaching 
from the earliest years. Father, mother, tutor, nurse, J|5i5^^* 
all vie with each other to make the child as good as master, 
possible : by constantly telling him on every occasion lai!?, duuts- 
which arises, This is right — That is wrong — ^This ia ^'^^* ^^ 
honourable — ^That is mean — ^This ia holy — ^That is unholy — Do 
these things, abstain from those.' If the child obeys them, it is 
well : if he do not, they straighten or rectify him, like a crooked 
piece of wood, by reproof and flogging. Next, they send him to 
a schoolmaster, who teaches him letters and the harp ; but who is 
enjoined to take still greater pains in watching over his orderly 
behaviour. Here the youth is put to read, learn by heart, and 
recite, the compositions of able poets ; full of exhortations to 
excellence and of stirring examples from the good men of past 
times.* On the harp also, he learns the best songs, his conduct is 
strictly watched, and his emotions are disciplined by the influence 
of rhythmical and regular measure. While his mind is thus 
trained to good, he is sent besides to the gymnastic trainer, to 
i-ender his body a suitable instrument for it,' and to guard against 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 824 E. n^re^oi' ^Platx), Prota^. p. 9S6 E— 826 A. 

eoTt n cv, ^ ovK etmy, ot avayKolov frapariBtairiv avrotf ciri ritv fidBp^v dva- 

vdtrroi Tovc nokCrat fi«Wx<ir, clircp u.iK- yiviaaKtiv n-oii^rwi' dyoButv irotiiftara «e«u 

Act w6Xi^ Aval ; iv rovnf yiip avn) Averat tKit.av€avetv ai^ayicd^ovo'ti', {i' otf iroAAai 

"4 ampCa ^v viz airopctc. iiiv vovBer^irti^ ci'cto't, iroAAol 6k 8i4io' 

S Plato, Prot^. p. 825 B. Sot Kai eiratpot icat iytaotiia^ iroAatwy dv6- 

* Plato, Protag. p. 826 D. nap* cko* pS»v dyaOwv, Iva 6 naU C^KStv /uufi^at mat 

OTOV Kol tfyyov Kot K6yov 6iZd<rKOVTt9 kox opiyifTai rotovrof ytviavoM.. 
tvituarSfuvoi on rh iiiv Sikiuov, rb 6i •Plato, Prota^. p. 826 B. Iva ra 

aiiKOVt KoX r^f iiiv KokiVf r6d« 6i atcrx* vttfiara /SeArtw cxoi^ref vmiprnKn T(i 

p6v^ ac Stofotf XP^<^ ov<r|f, Ac 
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£ulate of energy under the obligations of militaiy service. If lie 
be the son of a wesJthy man, he is sent to such training sooner, 
and remains in it longer. As soon as he is released firom his 
masters, the city publicly takes him in hand, compeUing him to 
learn the laws prescribed by old and good lawgivers,^ to live 
according to their prescriptions, and to learn both command and 
obedience, on pain of being punished. Such then being the care 
bestowed, both publicly and privately, to foster virtue, can you 
really doubt, Sokrates, whetiier it be teachable? You might 
much rather wonder if it were not so.' 

How does it happen, then, you ask, that excellent men so fine- 
All learn quently have worthless sons, to whom, eveji with all 
^rtue from these precautions, they cannot teach their own virtue? 
teAching This is not surprising, when you recollect what I have 
v^l^er a ^^ ^^ — '^^^ ^^ regard to social virtue, every man 
learner must be a craftsman and producer ; there must be no 

quire more non-professional consumers.* All of us are interested 
tt d&pmdfl "^ rendering our neighbours just and virtuous, as well 
upon Mb as in keeping them so. Accordingly, every one, 
?id!La instead of being jealous, like a professional artist^ of 

aptitude. seeing his own accomplishments diffused, stands for- 
ward zealously in teaching justice and virtue to every one else, 
and in reproving all short-comers.* Every man is a teacher of 
virtue to others : every man learns his virtue from such general 
teaching, public and private. The sons of the best men learn it 
in this way, as well as others. The instruction of their feUJiers 
counts for comparatively little, amidst such universal and para- 
mount extraneous influence ; so that it depends upon the 
aptitude and predispositions of the sons themselves, whether they 
turn out better or worse than others. The son of a superior man 
will often turn out ill ; while the son of a worthless man will 



1 Plato, Protag. p. 326 D. i^/xovf Texi'tTTjs or 5i?fuowpyo5. 




vovrov rov irpay/uiarof . rifi dptrij^f ei vvv ruv iucauav koX tS»v voiiUttav ovficlc 
fUFAAci ir6kt,t cTi'cu, ov6iva 6tl 12 tw MovtZ ov6* airoicpvirrcraA, «*<nr(p twk 



r c V « I K. oAAmv Tcyi'mutTwi' — XwriTtkti ycLp, otfMu, 

It is to be regi*etted that tliere is no iiitiv ri d^k^Kuv Sucaioavvri koX dptr^ • 

precise word to translate exactly the iia ravra was travri npoBvfuas X^i koI 

useful antithesia between i^twnis and SiSaa-Kti xaX ra iUeua. koX ri. vSii^iia, 
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prove meritorious. So the case would be, if playing on the flute 
were the one thing needful for all citizens ; if every one taught 
and enforced flute-playing upon all others, and every one learnt 
it from the teaching of all others.^ You would find that the 
sons of good or bad flute-players would turn out good or bad, not 
in proportion to the skill of their fathers, but according to their 
own natural aptitudes. You would find however abo, that all 
of them, even the most unskilful, would be accomplished flute- 
players, if compared with men absolutely untaught, who had 
gone through no such social training. So too, in regard to 
justice and virtue.' The very worst man brought up in your 
society and its public and private training, would appear to you 
a craftsman in these endowments, if you compared him with men 
who had been brought up without education, without laws, 
without dikasteries, without any general social pressure bearing 
on them, to enforce virtue : such men as the savages exhibited 
last year in the comedy of Pherekrates at the Lensean festival. 
If you were thrown among such men, you, like the chorus of 
misanthropes in that play, would look back with regret even 
upon the worst criminals of the society which you had left, such 
as Eurybatus and Phrynondas.' 

But now, Sokrates, you are over-nice, because all of us are 
teachers of virtue, to the best of every man's power ; Analogy of 
while no particular individual appears to teach it ^®^!™5- 
specially and ex professor By the same analogy, if Greek. No 
you asked who was the teacher for speaking our tea^r 
vernacular Greek, no one special person could be pJJJ^ 
pointed out : ' nor would you find out who was the teachls 
finishing teacher for those sons of craftsmen who wS^b^Ser 
learnt the rudiments of their art from their own than others, 
fathers — while if the son of any non-professional person learns a 
craft, it is easy to assign the person by whom he was taught.* 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 327 C. 8 puito, Protag. p. 827 D. 

apUto, Protag. p. 327 C-D. Sorrit 4piato, Protag. p. 327 R yvy ik 

iv y6,WitKaL «K«pa,iro« r«dp«Mft^..«... kcM ,i<r,y cLrr^s koB' i<rov \^y„ai 
iiKoxoy avroy c^ot *«t if,^iovf>yhy «V«rTO?, «al o5r««i'i ao* ^at'vfrat. 

ai,Thy Kpiu,a0<u Vs iuBp^nov^. oU » Plato, Prota«.p 827 E .t«; fiv 
avayKa^ovva iper^? eiri/uwAcratfou. * Plato, Protag. p. 328 A. 

2—18 
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So it is in respect to rirtue. All of ns teach axi4 eoforce ▼irtue 
to the best of oar power ; and we ought to be satisfied if there be 
any one of us ever so little superior to the rest, in the power of 
teaching it. Of such men I believe myself to be one.* I can 
train a man into an excellent citizen, better than others, and in a 
manner worthy not only of the fee which I ask, but even of a 
still greater remuneration, in the judgment of the pupil himself 
This is the stipulation which I make with him : when he has 
completed his course, he is either to pay me the fee which I shall 
demand— or if he prefers, he may go into a temple, make oath 
as to his own estimate of the instruction imparted to him, and 
pay me according to that estimate.' 

I have thus proved to you, Sokrates — ^That virtue is teachaUe 
-. — That the Athenians account it to be teachable — 

mat artiste That there is nothing wonderful in finding the sons 
»Sve« S^™ of good men worthless, and the sons of worthless men 
comegreat good. Indeed this is true no less about the special 
professions, than about the conmion accomplishment, 
virtue. The sons of Polykletus the statuary, and of many other 
artists, are nothing as compared with their others.' 
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the discourse composed by Plato and attributed to the 
Platonic Protagoras— showing that virtue is teachable, 
and intended to remove the difficulties proposed by 
Sokrates. It is an exposition of some length : and 
because it is put into the mouth of a Sophist, many 
commentators presume, as a matter of course, that it 
must be a manifestation of some worthless quality : * 
that it is either empty verbiage, or ostentatious self- 
praise, or low-minded immorality. I am unable to 
perceive in the discourse any of these demerits. I 
think it one of the best parts of the Platonic writings. 



1 Plato, Protag. 5. 328 B. 'AXXa Kav 
ei oKCyov eori Tt$ ooTif 3«iu^cpci ^fjJov 
irpo$i.pa<rai ei$ apen^v, ayavrfTOV, *Qv 
■3^ eyw ol^uu el$ eti'at, &C. 

« Plato, Protag. p. 828 B. 

» Plato, Protag. p. 828 C. 

4 So Serranus (ad 826 E), who has 



been followed b^ many later critics. 
*'Qusestio est, Virtusne doceii possit? 
Quod instituit demonstrare Sophista, 
sed ineptissimis argumentis ec quae 
contra seipsum faciant** 

To me this appears the reverse of 
the truth. But even if it were tme, 
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as an exposition of the growth and propagation of common sense 
— the common, established, ethical and social sentiment, among 
a community : sentiment neither dictated in the beginning, by 
any scientific or artistic lawgiver, nor personified in any special 
guild of craftsmen apart from the remaining community— nor 
inculcated by any formal professional teachers—nor tested by 
axialysis— nor verified by comparison with any objective standard : 
but self-sown and self-asserting, stamped, multiplied, and kept in 
circulation, by the unpremeditated conspiracy of the general i 
public — the omnipresent agency of Bling Nomos and his nume- 
rous volunteers. 

In many of the Platonic dialogues, Sokrates is made to dwell 
upon the fact that there are no recognised professional Antithesis 
teachers of virtue ; and to ground upon this fact a ^^^ 
doubt, whether virtue be really teachable. But the ^jTj^- 
present dialogue is the only one in which the fact yirtneiajto 
is accounted for, and the doubt formally answered. ^tJSto^* 
There are neither special teachers, nor professed special art. 
pupils, nor determinate periods of study, nor definite lessons or 
stadia, for the acquirement of virtue, as there are for a particular 
art or craft : the reason being, that in that department every 
man must of necessity be a practitioner, more or less perfectly : 
every man has an interest in communicating it to his neighbour : 
hence every man is constantly both teacher and learner. Herein 
consists one main and real distinction between virtue and the 

no blame could fall on Protogoras. the conclndinff words, which describe 

We should only be warranted in con- the ii^noniai opcrif iytv tbiKom^Cat— 
eluding that it suited the scheme of *' In this manner it is that men, in 

Plato here to make him talk nonsense, the social state, acquire the habits of 

1 This is what the Platonic Sokrates moral acting, and certain affections 

alludes to in the Phsedon and else- connected with it, before they are capa- 

where. ^ ol rifv SriftoTiiajy re kou voXi- ble of reflecting upon the grounds 

riiaiv^ aprnik eirtTcnT3cvic6re$, ^v Sri which recommend toe acts eithw to 

KoXova-i a-ia4>po(Tvyriv re leol SiKtuoavrriVt praise or blame. Nearly at this point 

cf ctfovc Tff Koi /bicAc-n}$ yeyoin/tav, okcv the greater part of them remain: oon- 

^lAoo-o^iaf re leal vov. Pheedon, p. 82 tinumg to perform moral acts and to 

B ; cornice the same dialogue, p. 68 abstain from the contrary, chiefly from 

C ; also Republic, x. p. 619 C— «0e( arev the habits which they have acquired, 

^tAo<ro^ia« aperrjt fttretXTi^oTa, and the authority upon which they 

The account given by Mr. James originally acted : though it is not pos- 
MiU (Fragment on Mackintosh, p. sible that any man should come to the 
259-260) of the manner in which the years and blessing of reason, without 
established morality of a society is perceiving at least in an indistinct and 
transmitted and perpetuated, coincides general way, the advantage which 
completely with the discourse of the mankind derive from their acting to- 
Platonic Protagoras. The passage is wards one another in one way raUier 
too long to be cited : I give here only than another." 
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special arts ; an answer to the view most frequentlj espoused bjr 
the Platonic Sokrates, assimilating virtue to a professional crafty 
which ought to have special teachers, and a special season of 
apprenticeship, if it is to be acquired at alL 

The speech is censured by some critics as prolix. But to me it 
seems full of matter and argument, exceedingly free from supo- 
fluous rhetoric. The fable with which it opens presents of course 
the poetical ornament which belongs to that manner of handling* 
It is however fully equal, in point of perspicuity as well as charm 
— in my judgment, it is even superior — to any other fSEJ>le in Plato. 

When the harangue, lecture, or sermon, of Protagoras is oon- 
Procedare eluded, Sokrates both expresses his profound admira- 
of Sokrates tion of it, and admits thi conclusion — ^That virtue i» 
the ^- teachable — to be made out, as well as it can be made 
^Stfonw ^^^ ^y^ ^^y continuous exposition.^ In fact^ the 
—he com- speaker has done all that could be done by Perikles 
L uf expo- OT the best orator of the assembly. He has given a 
^^n, and Jong series of reasonings in support of his own case, 
some of the without stopping to hear the doubts of opponents, 
mental as- ^^ ^^ sailed along triumphantly upon the stream of 
sumptions, public sentiment, accepting all the established beliefis 
— appealing to his hearers with all those familiar phrases, round 
which the most powerful associations are grouped — and taking 
for granted that justice, virtue, good, evil, &c., are known, indis- 

i Plato, Protag. pp. 328-329. meanness and vulgarity, have foivotten 
Very different indeed is the senti- that the Platonic Sokrates himseu does 
ment of the principal Platonic com* exactly the same thing in the Be- 
mentators. Schleierma(^er will not 
allow the mythus of Protagoras to be 
counted among the Platonic mythes : 309 C). 
he says that it is composed in the style K. F. Hermann is hardly less severe 
of Protagoras, and perhaps copied from upon the Protagorean discourse (Qesch. 
some real composition of that Sophist und Syst der Plat. Phil. p. 460). 
He finds in it nothing but a "grobma- For my part, I take a view alto- 
terialistiche Denkungsart, die iiber gether opposed to these learned per- 
die sinnliche Erfahrung nicht hinaus sons. I wink the discourse one of (he 
philosophirt" (Einleitung zum Prota- most striking and instructive portions 
goras, voL i. pp. 233-234). of the Platomc writings : and if I could 
To the like purpose Ast (Plat. Leb. believe that it was the composition of 
p. 71)— who tells us that what is ex- Protagoras himself, my estimation of 
pressed in the mythus is, "the vulgar him would be considerably raised, 
and mean sentiment and manner of Steinhart pronounces a much more 
thought of the Sophist : for it deduces rational and equitable judgment than 
every thing, both arts and the social Ast and Schleiermacher, upon the dis- 
union itself, from human wants and course of Protagoras (Einleitung zum 
necessity". Apparently these critics, Prot. pp. 422-423). 
when they treat this as a proof of 



public— deriving the entire social onion 
from human necessities (RepubL iL 
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putable, determinate data, fully understood, and nnaninurasly 

interpreted. He has shown that the conunnnity take great pains, 

both publicly and privately, to inculcate and enforce virtue: that 

is, what ihey believe in and esteem as virtue. But is their belief 

well founded ? Is that which they esteem, really virtue ? Do 

they and their elegant spokesman Protagoras, know what virtue 

is? If so, how do they know it, and can they explain it ? 

This is the point upon which Sokrates now brings his Elenchus 

to bear : his method of short question and answer, one pur- 

We have seen what long continuous speaking can do ; ^^^J^^® 

we have now to see what short cross-questioning can To contiast 

do. The antithesis between the two is at least one diwxrane 

main purpose of Plato—if it be not even the purpose J^^J^SI^ 

(as Schleiermacher supposes it to be) — ^in this memo- miniiig 

VI j« 1 auestioii 

rabie dialogue. and uiswer. 

After your copious exposition, Protagoras (says So- Q^^yo„g 
kratesX I have only one little doubt remaining, which by Sokrates 
you will easily explain.^ You have several times ^rtnete^ 
spoken of justice, moderation, holiness, &c., as if they Jj^iJ^' 
all, taken collectively, made up virtue. Do you mean composed 
that virtue is a Whole, and that these three names Sartr?^^* 
denote distinct parts of it 1 Or are the three names S**^^ 
all equivalent to virtue, different names for one and are h^o- 
the same thing? Prot, — ^They are names signifying orlSwo- 
distinct parts of virtue. Sohr. — Are these parts like «®neoiia. 
the parts of the face, — eyes, nose, mouth, ears — each part not 
only distinct from the rest, but having its own peculiar proper- 
ties ? Or are they like the parts of gold, homogeneous with each 
other and with the whole, differing only in magnitude ? Prot. — 
The former. Sokr. — Then some men may possess one part, some 
another. Or is it necessary that he who possesses one part, should 
possess all? Prot. — By no means necessary. Some men are 
courageous, but unjust : others ai-e just, but not intelligent 
Sohr. — ^Wisdom and courage then, both of them, are parts of 
virtue? Prot — They are so. Wisdom is the greatest of the 
parts : but no one of the parts is the exact likeness of another ; 
each of them has its own peculiar property.' 

1 Plato, Protag. ppu 828 ,E— 829 B. viuKpov rtvo« Mvlii tXtu. wdvr* cxeiv, 
on Upairayopaf pt^Uti tinK6i6d(*i.. ... ' Plato, Protag. pp. 829*830. 
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Sobr. — ^Now let us examine what sort of thing eaucL of these 
^^^^^^^^ parts is. Tellme— is justice some things or no thing? 

Sjeia I think it is some thing: are you of the same 
^ opinion?' iVot— Yes. Softr.— Now this thing which 
fiSitiS' ^^^ ^ jvdice: is it itself just or unjustt I AoM 



isi&eto ^7 ^^^^ i^ was just: what do you sayf* iVv<L— I 
b^jj«^ think so too. SoAr.— Holiness also is some thing is 
proterts the thing called hdinessj itself holy or unholy 1 As 
iSswer, ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^7 one were to ask me the question, I 
plSi?-. should reply— Of course it is : nothing else can well 
be holy, if holiness itself be not holy. Would yon 
say the same? Prot. — Unquestionably. iSMr.-^ustice being 
admitted to be just, and holiness to be holy—do not yon think 
that justice also is holy, and that holiness is just? If so, how 
can you reconcile that with your former declaration, that no one 
of the parts of virtue is like any other part? ProL — I do not 
altogether admit that justice is holy, and that holiness is just 
But the matter is of little moment : if you please, let bodi of 
them stand as admitted. Sokr, — Not so : * I do not want the 
debate to turn upon an *'If you please" : Ton and I are the 
debaters, and we shall determine the debate best without ** J& \ 
Prot — I say then that justice and holiness are indeed, in a certain 
way, like each other ; so also there is a point of analogy between 
white and black,^ hard and soft, and between many other things 
which no one would pronounce to be like generally. Sokr, — Do 
you think then that justice and holiness have only a small point 
of analogy between them ? Prot, — Not exactly so : but I do not 
concur with you when you declare that one is like the other. 



1 Plato, Protag. p. 830 B. <coiif <ric«- This passage seems intended to 

^uiuOavolov T( avTwv iariv cica- illustrate the indifference of Protagoias 

<rTo V. vpStTov fiiv TO Totovic * 71 ducoto* for dialectic forms and strict aocaracy 

avvti vpaytid ri iariv ; ^ oviev vpiyiia; of discussion. The ajcpi/3oA07t« of So- 

cfiol fMv yap Soicet • ri ii vol; krates and Plato was not merely nn- 

• ™ i. T>_«4.-- » 09A n - » familiar but eren distasteful to rtie- 

« Plato, Protag. p. 330 C. tovto to ^^^ ^^ pracUcal men. Protagons 

w^H^o mvoiuurart opri, « SiicatocrvM,, jg j^^^ ^ exhibit himself as thiSdng 

avih TOVTO lutiu6v €<rT4v 1) o^iicoir ; ^^ distipctions drawn by Sokrates too 

s Plato, Protag. p. 331 C. ei yap /3ov* nice, not worth attending to. Many 

X«i, coTw ^M^ic «ai oiKotioavvri oviov cat of the contemporaries of both sbareol 

inTwnti iUaiov. M^ ftoi, j}v 6' cyw • this opinion. One purpose of oar 

ovSiv yap Sioftai rh^ "ei /SovAei" toOto dialog^ue is to bring such antitheses 

jcoi "eio'ot Joiecr** cAryxeo^<u, aAA* into view. 

^tU T€ Kal «Tc'. * Plat. Prot. p. 881 D. 
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Sohr. — ^Well then ! since you seem to follow with some repug- 
nance this line of argument^ let us enter upon another.^ 

Sokrates then attempts to show that intelligence and modera- 
tion are identical with each other (<ro<l>ia and <r4)0po- intelligence 
<rvvrj). The proof which he produces, elicited by and mode- 
several questions, is — ^that both the one and the other identical 
are contrary to folly (a(^po<rvi^), and, that as a ^JS^y^ 
general rule, nothing can have more than one single the same 
contrary.' ***° ^' 



Sokrates thus seems to himself to have made much progress in 
proving all the names of different virtues to be names j^^^ 
of one and the same thing. Moderation and intelli- reasons 
gence are shown to be the same : justice and holiness ^^^ 
had before been shown to be nearly the same : * He seldom 
though we must recollect that this last point had not distinguish 
been admitted by Protagoras. It must be confessed ^JS^^ 
however that neither the one nor the other is proved ot the same 
by any conclusive reasons. In laying down the 
maxim — that nothing can have more than one sii^e contrary — 
Plato seems to have forgotten that the same term may be used in 
two different senses. Because the term folly (d<l>poaxnnj\ is used 
sometimes to denote the opposite of moderation {an^poavvrj), 
sometimes the opposite of intelligence (<ro<^ia), it does not follow 
that moderation aod intelligence are the same thing.^ Nor does 
he furnish more satisfactory proof of the other point, viz, : That 
holiness and justice are the same, or as much idike as possible. 
The intermediate position which is assumed to form the proof, 
viz.: That holiness is holy, and that justice is just — ^is either 
tautological, or unmeaning ; and cannot serve as a real proof of 
any thing. It is indeed so futile, that if it were found in the 

1 Plat. Prot. p. 332 A. is superior to Plato is, in heing far 

2 Plat. Protag. p. 332. °>oi^ careful to distinguish the diflrerent 
8 Plato. Protag. p. 338 B. ^a6v Ti p«^n«8 of the rame word--ra woK- 

ravTov 6v ««« K- •~«' v^«w t Xax«« k€y6tiMva, Plato rarely troubles 

....",, ,, ... . himself to notice such distinction, and 

4 Aristotie would probably have geems mdeed generally unaware of it 

avoided such a mistake as this. One He constanUy ridicules Prodikus. who 

important point (as I have alr«idy tried to distinguish words apparentiy 

remarked, vol. ii. p. 170) in which he synonymous. 
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mouth of Protagoras and not in that oi Sokratea, commentatxnB 
would probably have cited it as an illustration of the IdtilitieB of 
the Sophists. As yet therefore little has been done to elucidate 
the important question to which Sokrates addresses himself— 
What is the extent of analogy between the different virtues f 
Are they at bottom one and the same thing under diffexeut 
names f In what does the analogy or the m^mt^ntH^ consist t 

But though little progress has been made in determining the 
Protagona question mooted by Sokrates, enough has been done 
iipi^ed, to discompose and mortify Protagoras. The general 
oomM irri- tenor of the dialogue is, to depict this man, so elo- 
**^^ quent in popular and continuous exposition, as des- 

titute of the analytical acumen requisite to meet eroes-examina- 
tion, and of promptitude for dealing with new aspects of the 
case, on the very subjects which form the theme of his eloquence. 
He finds himself brought round, by a sehes of short questions, to 
a conclusion which — ^whether conclusively proved or not — is 
proved in a manner binding upon him, since he has admitted all 
the antecedent premisses. He becomes dissatisfied with himself 
answers with increasing reluctance,^ and is at last so provoked as 
to break out of the limits imposed upon a respondent. 



Meanwhile Sokrates pursues his examination, with intent to 
Sokiates prove that justice (biicatocrvvrj) and moderation {a'axf}po- 
presBesPro- avtnj) are identical Does a man who acts unjustly 
SSSier. conduct himself with moderation? I should be 
S*to test*** ashamed (replies Protagoras) to answer in the afl&r- 
opinions mative, though many people say so. Sokr. — It is 
Srsons- indifferent to me whether you yourself think so or 
Protagoms j^qi^ provided only you consent to make answer, 
with angry What I principally examine is the opinion itself: 
prolixity. though it follows perhaps as a consequence, that I the 
questioner, and the respondent along with me, undergo examina- 
tion at the same time.* You answer then (though without 

1 Plato, Protag. pp. 333 B, 335 A. epunofitvov i^erd^toBax, 

2 Plato, Protag. p. 833 C. rov yap Here again we find Plato diawing 
Myov iyutye fidXiaTa c^era^w, o^/x/Satcci special attention to the conditions (» 
fiivroi l(ruts ical ifii rhv iputriiVTa cat tov dialectic debate. 
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adopting the opinion) that men who act unjustly sometiniee 
behave with moderation, or with intelligence : that is, that 
they follow a wise policy in committing injustice. Prot — Be it 
so. Sokr, — ^You admit too that there exist certain things called 
good things. Are those things good, which are profitable to 
mankind? Pro*.— By Zeus, I call some things good, even 
though they be not profitable to men (replies Protagoras, with 
increasing acrimony).' Sohr. — Do you mean those things which 
are not profitable to any man, or those which are not profitable 
to any creature whatever ? Do you call these latter good also ? 
ProL — Not at all : but there are many things profitable to men, 
yet unprofitable or hurtful to different animals. Good is of a 
character exceedingly diversified and heterogeneous.' 

Protagoras is represented as giving this answer at considerable 
length, and in a rhetorical manner, so as to elicit jtemon- 
applause from the hearers.' Upon this Sokrates |^J^^^ 
replies, ** I am a man of short memory, and if any against 
one speaks at length, I forget what he has said. If Jjrwi^ 
you wish me to follow you, I must entreat you to mcOTstetent 
make shorter answers." Ptot — ^What do you mean laws of 
by asking me to make shorter answers? Do you pj^^^Jiia 
mean shorter than the case requires? Sokr. — No, persists, 
certainly not. Prot — But who is to be judge of rises to 
the brevity necessary, you or I? Sokr, — I have <^®P*^' 
understood that you profess to be master and teacher both of 
long speech and of short speech : what I beg is, that you will 
employ only short speech, if you expect me to follow you. Prot. 
— Why, Sokrates, I have carried on many debates in my time ; 
and if, as you ask me now, I had always talked just as my 
opponent wished, I should never have acquired any reputation 
at all. Sokr. — Be it so : in that case I must retire ; for as to 
long speaking, I am incompetent : I can neither make long 
speeches, nor follow them.* 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 333 EL ffood are diverse in the highest degree ; 

2 Plato, Protag. p. 834 B. Ovrw 6i But they are all called good because 
irotictXoi' Ti ffOTi TO iya$hv koX rravro- they all contribute in some way to 
fiairof, &c. human security, relief, comfort, or 

The explanation here given by prosperity. To one or other of these 

Protagoras of good is the same as that ends good, in all its multifarious forms, 

which is given by the historiGEil is relative. 
Sokrates himself in the Xenophontic 3 Plato, Protag. p. 334 D. 
Memorabilia (iiL 8). Things called < Plato, Prot. pp. 334 E, 335 A-C. 
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Here Sokrates rises to depart ; bat Kalliaa^ the master of the 

Interfer. house, detains him, and exp res s es an earnest wirii that 

enee of the debate may be continued. A promiacoooa eon- 

«i Um Tersation ensnes, in which most penons preaent take 

mtiniied. P"^ Alkibiadcs, as the champiim of Scduratoi^ giTes, 

Promte- what seems reallj to be the key of the dialogue^ when 

^SZS^ h^ ^7" — ''Sokrates admits that he has no capacity lor 

^^^1^ long speaking, and that he is no match theran lor 

thai Pro- Protagoras. But as to dialectic debate, or administer- 

oo^ito ac- ii^S <^^ resisting cross-examination, I ahonld be sor- 

^JJjjj^ prised if any one were a match for him. If 'PrdUr 

Tsoimitcs goras admits that on this point he is inferior, ScAoates 

in dkiogae. pgquj[]^3 qq more : if he does not| let him oontinne 

the debate : but he must not lengthen Mb answers so that bearers 
lose the thread of the subject" 

This remark of Alkibiades, speaking altogether as a yeimnent 
^^^ . partisan of Sokrates, brings to view at least one pur- 
special loau pose — ^if not the main purpose— of Plato in the dia- 
JJi^^ logue. "Sokrates acknowledges the superiority of 
«^*P '<^ Protagoras in rhetoric : if Protagoras ar^owledges 
anartfrom the superiority of Sokrates in dialectic, Sokrates is 
^^^^^^^"^ satisfied." An express locus standi is here claimed for 
dialectic, and a recognised superiority for its professors on their 
own ground. ProtagoraB professes to be master both of long 
speech and of short speech : but in the last he must reeogmse a 
superior. 

Kritias, Prodikus, and Hippias all speak (each in a manner of 
his own) deprecating marked partisanship on either 
prerailed side, exhorting both parties to moderation, and insLst- 
oonSnoe, ^ ^^^^ ^^^ conversation shall be continued. At 
wid invitea length Sokrates consents to remain, yet on condition 
to qa»- that Protagoras shall confine himself within the limits 
Hon him. ^^ ^^^ dialectic procedure. Protagoras (he says) shall 
first question me as long as he pleases : when he has finished, 
I will question him. The Sophist, though at first reluctant, is 
constrained, by the instance of those around, to accede to this 
proposition.' 

1 Plat Prot p. 836 CD. • Phit Prot pp. SS7-3S8. 
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For the purpose of questioning, Protagoras selects a song of 
Simonides : prefacing it with a remark, that the most Protagoras 
imi)ortant accomplishment of a cultivated man con- S^tance 
sists in being thorough master of the works of the ?J["°^i"*^ 
poets, so as to understand and appreciate them cor- of the poets, 
rectly, and answer all questions respecting them.^ Scmi?a£ut 
Sokrates intimates that he knows and admires the parts of a 
song : upon which Protagoras proceeds to point out ^^^des 
two passages in it which contradict each other, and ^JJJSos**^ 
asks how Sokrates can explain or justify such contra- about the 
diction.' The latter is at first embarrassed, and in- uonof ^ 
vokes the aid of Prodikus ; who interferes to uphold **** ^°^' 
the consistency of his fellow-citizen Simonides, but is made to 
speak (as elsewhere by Plato) in a stupid and ridiculous manner. 
After a desultory string of remarks,* with disputed interpretation 
of particular phrases and passages of the song, but without pro- 
mise of any result — Sokrates offers to give an exposition of the 
general purpose of the whole song, in order that the company 
may see how far he has advanced in that accomplishment which 
Protagoras had so emphatically extolled— HX)mplete mastery of 
the works of the poets.* 

He then proceeds to deliver a long harangue, the commence- 
ment of which appears to be a sort of coimter-part and _ . 

liOiiffSDeech 

parody of the first speech delivered by Protagoras in of Sokrates. 
this dialogue. That Sophist had represented that thS^u^"gS 

the sophistical art was ancient :' and that the poets, of the song, 
n TT -I T rti.^i^jji a,nd hiying 

from Homer downward, were Sophists, but dreaded downaniro. 

the odium of the name, and professed a different about^^the*^ 
avocation with another title. Sokrates here tells us **"™fj?*5 
that philosophy was more ancient still in Krete and sophists at 
Sparta, and that there were more Sophists (he does s^^te^nms- 
not distinguish between the Sophist and the philoso- ters of short 
pher), female as well as male, in those regions, than ^^^^^ ' 
anywhere else : but that they concealed their name and profes- 
sion, for fear that others shoidd copy them and acquire the like 

1 Plat. Prot p. 839 A. iryovpuu <yw * Plat Prot p. 342 A. <t povKti 
avfipl ffoiieia? /uieytoTOi' /Mpof eti'ot, ircpl Kafitiv fiov wtlpoif oirtos ex«, h ait A«y«« 
ivStv Ukvhv €tvat. rovro, wept eiraii'. 

I IH' 5?.^ P- ^rSjB' » Plat- Pro*- PP- 316-317 

8 Plat. Prot. pp. 340-341. '^'^ 
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eminence : ^ that thej pretended to devote themaelves altogetlier 
to arms and gymnastic — a pretence wherebj (he says) all the 
other Greeks were really deluded. The special characteriatic of 
these philosophers or Sophists was, short and emphatic speech — 
epigram shot in at the seasonable moment^ and thoroughly piw- 
trating an opponent' The Seven Wise Men, among ^om 
Pittakus was one, were philosophers on this type, of supreme 
excellence : which they showed by inscribing their memonUe 
brief aphorisms at Delphi. So great was the celebrity which 
Pittakus acquired by his aphorism, that Simonides the poet 
became jealous, and composed this song altogether for the pur- 
pose of discrediting him. Having stated this general view, 
Sokrates illustrates it by going through the song, with exposition 
and criticism of several different passages.* As soon as Sokrates 
has concluded, Hippias^ compliments him, and says that he 
too has a lecture ready prepared on the same song : which he 
would willingly deliver : but Alkibiades and the rest beg him to 
postpone it 
No remark is made by any one present, either upon the cir- 
-ft-tAT f c^™8*^^^ ^^^* Sokrates, after protesting against long 
this speech speeches, has here delivered one longer by far than 
iionwSh^^ the first speech of Protagoras, and more than half as 
the dia- long as the second, which contains a large theory — 
Usgenena nor upon- the sort of interpretation that he bestows 
^Sa^ upon the Simonidean song. That interpretation is so 
inferior to strange and forced — so violent in distorting the mean- 
tacSSnu! ing of the poet — so evidently predetermined by the 
onfl speech, resolution to find Platonic metaphysics in a lyric 
effusion addressed to a Thessalian prince ' — ^that if such an expo- 

1 Plat Prot. p. 342. plahily did not intend them to bear. 

s Plat. Prot p. 842 E, 843 B-C. 'On Ueindorf hi his note on the Lysis (L e.) 

otrof 6 rp6iroi i^v rStv vakautv rrfs ^iXo- observes— " Videlicet, nt exeat senten- 

ao^taf , ppaxvKoyia rif Aojcwi'uci}. Ua, qnam Solon ne somniavlt qnidem, 

s Plat. Prot. pp. 344-347. Tersaom horum strnctaram, neglecto 

4 Plat. Prot. p. 347. plan^ sermonis nsu, banc statoit— 

8 Especially nis explanation of Uitv Gi:uQs°^<xU interpretationis aliad est 

ipSrj (p. 345 D.). Heyne (Oposcula, i. lucolentum exemplum in Alcib. ii. p. 

p. 160) remarks upon the strange in- 147 D." 

terpretation given by Sokrates of the See also Heindorf s notes on the 

Simonidean song. Compare Plato in Charmidte, p. 163 B ; Lachte, p. 191 

Lysis, p. 212 E, and in Alkib. ii. p. B ; and Lysis, p. 214 D. , ^ ^ ^ 
147 D. In both these cases, Sokrates M. Boeckh observes (ad Pindar, 

cites passages of poetry, assigning to Lithm. v. p. 628) respecting an allusion 

them a sense which then: authors made by Pindar to Hesiod— 
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sition had been found under the name of Protagoiias, critics 
would have dwelt upon it as an additional proof of dishonest 
perversions by the Sophists." It appears as if Plato, intending in 
this dialogue to set out the contrast between long or continuous 
speech (sophistical, rhetorical, poetical) represented by Prota- 
goras, and short, interrogatory speech (dialectical) represented 
by Sokrates — ^having moreover composed for Protagoras in the 
earlier part of the dialogue, an harangue claiming venerable 
antiquity for his own accomplishment — ^has thought it right to 
compose for Sokrates a pleading with like purpose, to put the 
two accomplishments on a par. And if that pleading includes 
both pointless irony and misplaced comparisons (especially what 
is said about the Spai'tans) — we must remember that Sokrates 
has expressly renounced all competition with Protagoras in 
continuous speech, and that he is here handling the weapon 
in which he is confessedly inferior. Plato secures a decisive 
triumph to dialectic, and to Sokrates as representing it : but he 
seems content here to leave Sokrates on the lower ground as a 
rhetorician. 

Moreover, when Sokrates intends to show himself off as a 
master of poetical lore (nepl €vS>v d€iv6s\ he at the sokrates 
same time claims a right of interpreting the poets in ?j?P*^***®"^ 
his own way. He considers the poets either as per- debates on 
sons divinely inspired, who speak fine things without ij^^eS-^^*** 
rational understanding (we have seen this in the meaning is 
Apology and the Ion)— or as men of superior wisdom, puted, and 
who deliver valuable truth lying beneath the surface, ngTeriak 
and not discernible by vulgar eyes. Both these views fw>m them- 
differ from that of literal interpretation, which is here it is. Pro- 
represented by Protagoras and Prodikus. And these ^Jts^*^" 
two Sophists are here contrasted with Sokrates as in- luctantiv to 
terpreters of the poets. Protagoras and Prodikus ^k"fan- 
look upon poetical compositions as sources of instruc- "^erfng. 

" Nnm mal^ intellexit poeta intelli- Boeckh. Oroen van Prinsterer gives 

gentissimus perspicua verba Hesiodi? a similar opinion. (Prosopographia 

Non credo : sed oene sciens, consulto Platonica, p. 17.) 

aliom sensum intulit, sno consilio ac> ^ K. F. Hermann observes (Oesch. 

commodatnm ! Simile exemplumoffert der Plat. Philos. p. 460) that Sokrates, 

gravissimns auctor Plato The^etet p. in his interpretation of the Simonidean 

165 D." Stallbaum in his note on the song, shows that he can play the So- 

Thesetdtns adopts this remark of phist as well as other people can. 
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tion : and seek to interpret them literallj, as an intelligent 
hearer would have onderBtood them when thej wexe snug or 
recited for the first time. Towards that end, discrimination of 
the usual or grammatical meaning of words was indiapensahlf 
Sokrates, on the contrary, disregards the literal intefpretatioii, 
derides verbal distinctions as useless, or twists them into har- 
mony with his own purpose : Simonides and other poets are 
considered as superior men, and even as inspired men — in whose 
verses wiedom and virtue mutt be embodied and discoverable ^ — 
only that they are given in an obscure and enigmatical manner : 
requiring to be extracted by the divination of the philosopher, 
who alone knows what wisdom and virtue are. It is for the 
philosopher to show his ingenuity by detecting the traces of 
them. This is what Sokrates does with the song of Simomdes. 
He discovers in it supposed underlying thoughts (ywwoUa):* 
•distinctions of Platonic Metaphysics (between €hai and ycwiaSm), 
and principles of Platonic Ethics (ovdcU exiop k€uc6s) — he proceeds 
to point out passages in which they are to be found, and explains 
the song conformably to them, in spite of much violence to the 
obvious meaning and verbal structure.' But though Sokrates 
accepts, when required, the task of discussing what is said by the 
poets, and deals with them according to his own point of view — 
yet he presently lets us see that they are witnesses called into 

1 See Plato, Phsedms, p. 245 A-B ; sensn non ferendtun Tidetnr. Atqae 

ApoL p. 22 B-C ; Ion, pp. 533-534. ita factum est onmi tempore in Ubris 

Ck>mpare the distinction drawn in lis, qui pro sacris habiti soni." 
Tinuens, p. 72 A-B, between the /mLktis The distinction was similar ta dia- 

and the v-po^ri^. racter, and even more marked in re> 

> About the vnovonu ascribed to the spect of earnest reciprocal aatlpaUiy, 

poets, see Repub. ii. p. 378 D. ; Xen. between the different schools of the 

Hympos. iii. 6; and F. A. Wolf, Prole- Jews in Alexandria and Palestine abont 

gom. Homer, p. clxii.-clxiy. the interpretation of the Pentateoeh. 

F. A. Wolf remarks, respecting the 1. Those who interpreted literally, icaT€L 

various allegorical interpretations of tiii' pi}ri)k £idvoiav. 2. Those who set 

Homer and other Greek poets— aside the literal interpretation, and ex- 

"Sed nee prioribus illis, sive allego- plained the text upon a philosophy of 

rica et anagogica somnia sua ipsi ere- their own. above the reach of the 

didenmt, sive ab aliis duntaxat credi vulgar (Eusebins, Prsep. Ev. TiiL 101 

voluerunt. idoneadeest excusatio. Ita Some admitted both the two interm- 

enim ratio comparata est. ut libris, tations, side by side, 
quos a teneris statim annis cognosci- Respecting these allegorising schools 

mus, omnes prop^ nostras nostneque of the Hellenistic Jews^ from Aristo- 

sBtatis opiniones subjiciamus : ac si bulua (150 ac.) down to PhUo 



illi iampfidom populari usu consecrati the learned and valuable wok of 

sunt, ipsa obstat veneratio, quominus Gfrorer — Philo und die J^IMiek.-Alex- 

in iis absurda et ridicula inesse creda- andr. TheoMophUt ▼oL L pp 84-86 iL d. 

mus. Lenimus ergo atque adeo or- 356 seq. ' 

namus interpretando, quicqnid proprio » Plat. ProL p. 345. 
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court by his opponent and not by himself. Alkibiades ntges 
that the debate which had been interrupted shall be resumed 
and Sokrates himself requests Protagoras to consent ^To 
debate about the compositions of poets " (says SokratesX '* is to 
proceed as silly and common-place men do at their banquets : 
where they cannot pass the time without hiring musical or 
dancing girls. Noble and well-educated guests, on the contrary, 
can find enough to interest them in their own conversation, even 
if they drink ever so much wine.^ Men such as we are, do not 
require to be amused by singers — ^nor to talk about the poets, 
whom no one can ask what they mean ; and who, when cited by 
different speakers, are affirmed by one to mean one thing, and 
by another to mean something else, without any decisive autho- 
rity to appeal to. Such men as you and I ought to lay aside the 
poets, and test each other by colloquy of our own. If you wish 
to persist in questioning, I am ready to answer : if not, con- 
sent to answer me, and let us bring the interrupted debate to a 
close."' 

In spite of this appeal, Protagoras is still unwilling to resume, 
and is only forced to do so by a stinging taunt from pn-j^ge <,£ 
Alkibiades, enforced by requests from Eallias and Sokratosto 
others. He is depicted as afraid of Sokrates, who, as ties which 
soon as consent is given, recommences the discussion f^Jfff^ 
by saying — ** Do not think, Protagoras, that I have own mind, 
any other purpose in debating, except to sift through ©f acoUo-** 
and through, in conjunction with you, difficulties 2^^™' 
which puzzle my own mind. Two of us together can fbrthis 
do more in this way than any one singly.* purpoae. 

1 Plato, ProL p. 847 D. «&y iraio; fj a avroi airopw, cicao-rorc ravra dia* 

iroKiv oti'oi' iriMO-ic — a phrase which <rKt^a<r6ai. 

will be foand suitably mostrated by The remark here given should be 

the persistent dialecuc of Sokrates, carefully noted in apnreciating the 

even at the close of the Platonic Sym- Sokratic frame of mind. The cross- 

posion, after he has swallowed an in* examination which he bestows, is not 

credible quantity of wine. that of one who himself knows— and 

3 Plat. Prot. pp. 847-348. This re- who only gets up artificial difficulties 

mark— that the poet may be interpreted to ascertain whether others know as 

in many different ways, and that you much as he does. On the contrary, it 

cannot produce him in court to declare proceeds from one who is himself 

or defend his own meaning— is highly puzzled ; and that which puzzles him 

significant, in regard to the value set he states to others, and debates with 

bv SokratM on living conversaticm and others, as affording the best chance of 

dialectic clearing up his own ideas and obtain* 

spiat Prot p. 848 G. il^i oiov ingasoIuUon. 

diaAeyeo^at fid voi oAAo ri fiovkSiuvov The grand purpose with Sokrates is 
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'*We are all more fertile and suggestive, with regard to 
thought, word, and deed, when we act in couples. If a man 
strikes out anything new by himself, he immediately goes about 
looking for a companion to whom he can communicate it, and 
with whom he can jointly review it. Moreover, you are the best 
man that I know for this purpose, especially on the subject of 
virtue : for you are not only virtuous yourseljp, but yoa can make 
others so likewise, and you proclaim yourself a teacher of virtue 
more publicly than any one has ever done before. Whom can I 
find so competent as you, for questioning and communication on 
these very subjects ? " ^ 

After this eulogy on dialectic conversation (illustrating still 
The inter- f&z^l^er the main purx>ose of the dialogue), Sdurates 
rapted de- resumes the argument as it stood when interrupted. 
resumed. Sokr. — You, Protagoras, said that intelligence, mode- 
1^^^^^ ration, justice, holiness, courage, were all parts of 
courage virtue ; but each different from the others, and each 
materially having a separate essence and properties of its own. 
firom the jy^ you g^iu adhere to that opinion ? Prot—l now 
branches think that the first four are tolerably like and akin 
to each other, but that courage is very greatly 
different from all the four. The proof is, that you will find 
many men pre-eminent for courage, but thoroughly unjust, 
imholy, intemperate, and stupid." SoJcr. — Do you consider that 
all virtue, and each separate part of it, is fine and honourable ? 
Prot, — I consider it in the highest degree fine and honourable : I 
must be mad to think otherwise.' 

Sokrates then shows that the courageous men are confident 
Sokrates men, forward in dashing at dangers, which people in 
prove^hat geJ^eral will not affront: that men who dive with 

coura^ confidence into the water, are those who know how to 
consists in . •ii.t «*i 

knowledge swim ; men who go mto battle with confidence as 

to bring into clear daylight the diffi- 8ta6epov navmv tovtwv. 
culties which impede the construe- > Plato. Protag. p. 849 E. k^Akt- 

tion of philosophy or " reasoned roi^ iikv oSi', el ftii iiaCvottM yv. oAok 

trath," and to sift them thoroughly, wov KoXhv «!>( olov re tLoKurra, 
instead of slurring them over or hiding It is not unimportant to notice sudi de- 

them. darations as this, put by Plato into the 

1 Plato, Protag. pp. 348-349. mouth of Protagoras. They tend to show 

3 P|ato, Protc^. p. 349 D. ra tiiv that Plato did not seek (as many of his 

r^rrapa avrwi' cirieiKwf iropairA^o'ia commentators do) to depict Protagona 

oAA^Xoif iarCvf ^ fie avBptCa naw iroAv as a corrupter of the puDlic mind. 
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horse-soldiers or light infantry, are those who under- JJ^Jf"*" 
stand their profession as such. If any men embark Protagoras 
in these dangers, without such preliminary know- JSSt thia. 
ledge, do you consider them men of courage 1 Not at ^y°**®® 
all (says Protagoras), they are madmen: courage hisSSck. 
would be a dishonourable thing, if they were reckoned courageous.* 
Then (replies Sokrates) upon this reasoning, those who face 
dangers confidently, with preliminary knowledge, are courageous : 
those who do so without it, are madmen. Courage therefore 
must consist in knowledge or intelligence ?' Protagoras declines 
to admit this, drawing a distinction somewhat confused : ' upon 
which Sokrates approaches the same argument from a different 
point. 

Sokr, — ^You say that some men live well, others badly. Do you 
think that a man lives well if he lives in pain and identity of 
distress? Pro*.— No. Sokr.— But if he passes his ^^i^t^ 
life pleasurably until its close, does he not then theeood— 
appear to you to have lived well ? Prot, — I think so. fui wSh* 
Sokr. — To live pleasurably therefore is good : to live St^Ji 
disagreeably is evil. Prot. — Yes : at least provided maintains 
he lives taking pleasure in fine or honourable things.* aa^^j^ 
Sokr. — What ! do you concur with the generality of Debate, 
people in calling some pleasurable things evil, and some painful 
things good? Prot. — That is my opinion. Sokr. — But are not 
all pleasurable things, so far forth as pleasurable, to that extent 
good, unless some consequences of a different sort result from 
them? And again, subject to the like limitation, are not all 
painful things evil, so far forth as they are painful ? Prot. — ^To 
that question, absolutely as you put it, I do not know whether I 
can reply affirmatively — that all pleasurable things are good, 
and all painful things eviL I think it safer — with reference not 
merely to the present answer, but to my manner of life generally 
— to say, that there are some pleasurable things which are good, 
others which are not good — some painful things which are evil, 
others which are not evil : again, some which are neither, neither 

1 Plato. Protag. p. 860 B. Ainpbt^ » Plato, Protag. pp. 850-851. 
fiivr' Slv, «^tj, eiij, i^ di^p«ia' ewti oCrrot « Plat. Prot p. 851 C. To fniv apa 

3 Plato, Protag. p. 350 C. Elircp rotf xoXoef y\ c^ij, Cyil yfiifuvos. 

2—19 
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good nor eviU Sckr. — ^You call thoee things pleasorabley wbidt 
either partake of the nature of pleasure, or cause pleasure? /ML 
— Unquestionably. Sckr. — ^When I ask whe^er pleasurable 
things are not good, in so far forth as pleasurable— I ask in other 
words, whether pleasure itself be not good? ProL — As yon 
observed before, Sokrates,* let us examine the question on each 
side, to see whether the pleasurable and the good be really the 
same. 

Sohr, — Let us penetrate from the surface to the interi(v of tiie 
Enquiry question.' What is your opinion about knowledge t 
imo^iedRe. ^^ ^^^ share the opinion of mankind generally 
u it the about it) as you do about pleasure and pain ? Man- 
uencyin ^^^^ regard knowledge as something neither strong 
^isi?*** nor directive nor dominant Often (they sayX when 
oTeroome knowledge is in a man, it is not knowledge which 
S^^r ^ governs him, but something else — ^passion, pleasure, 
Jg^^t pain, love, fear — all or any of which oveipower 
painT Both knowledge, and drag it round about in their train 
im^ie^e ^^^ ^ slave. Are you of the common opinion on this 
is dominant, point alsot* Or do you believe that knowledge is 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 861 D. oAAa fun Sokrates, wherein the latter affirmed 

SoK«l ov ii6vov irpbf ri|r rvr air6Kpiaxv the irresiBtible sapranacy of know< 

hu>l aa-^aXiartfiop ctvot dvoicp^rao^at, ledge, when really possessed, orer all 

akXd, Kal irpbf wdvra rhv aWov passions and desires. Aristotle cites 

piov rhw iit6v, ore coTi iiiy & twk it with the express phraseology and 

^U*»v ovKj<mv iijaBa, ivri t'oixaXii illustration contained in this passage 

rStv iiviapitv ovk *<m Kouca, Sari d* & of the Protagoras. 'Bv«rroficM>r /tip 

iari, cat rpCrop & ov^^po, ovrt maxa oZv ov ^wrC rivtK oUv re ttnu {oKprnrtii' 

ovr* ayaBd. €0$<u]. Sttvhv ydp, cirt<m$|iigf eroiKnif. 

These words strengthen farther what wf tfero Swcpanff, oAKo t» Kparelvt Kci 

I remarked in a recent note, aboat the irepieAiceiK avrifK &<rirtp an^pavoJor. 

character which Plato wished to depict Zwxpai^ fiiv yap oAm« iiiaytro «pbf 

in Protagoras, so different from what rhv \6yoVf it% ov«c ovorfi tuepao-Uue' 

is imputed to that Sophist by the ovdeVa yap vvoXo/i^iayoyra, trparrciv 

Platonic commentators. vapd rb /3Ari<rrov, dAAd Oi* ayvotov 

3 Plato, Protag. p. m E. «(nr«p (Ethic. N. viL 2, viL 8, p. 1146, b. S4). 

(TV kiyei^t (icdo'Tore, w Swicparvf , aKomt' The same metaphor wtpiiKtcert «irf 

jiM0a avTo. <rrn/u») is again ascribed to Sokrates by 

This is an allusion to the words Aristotle, a little farther on in the 

osed by Sokrates not lon^ before,--& same treatise, p. 1147, b. 16. 
ai/rhs avopit cied<rrorff ravra Btwrxd' We see from hence that when Aii* 

^flurtf at, p. 848 G. stotle comments upon the doctrine </ 

s Plato, Protag. p. 862 A. SokraUs, what he here means is, the 

* Plato, Protag. p. 862 B-C. w&npov doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates in 

teal rovTo o-oi fioxei &<rwtp roU iroAAoif the Protagoras ; the citation of this 

di^pwiroif if dAAfa»9; . . . Suufoovjuvot particular metaphor establishes the 

irept Tti^ «irKrn|/tw Surntp wtpX cu^Spa* identity. 

iro6ov, irtpitkKotUrn% vnh ru»v jSlKXmv In another passafpe of the Nikom. 

avavruv. Aristotle in the Nikomachean Eth.. Aristotle also cites a fact reqMci- 

Ethics cites and criticises the opinion of ing the Sophist Protagoras, which tect 
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an honourable thing, and made to govern man : and that when 

once a man knows what good and evil things are, he will not be 

over-ruled by any other motive whatever, so as to do other 

things than what are enjoined by such knowledge — ^his own 

intelligence being a sufficient defence to him ? ^ Prot — ^The last 

opinion is what I hold. To me, above all others, it would be 

disgraceful not to proclaim that knowledge or intelligence was 

the governing element of human affairs. 

Sohr. — You speak well and truly. But you are aware that 

most men are of a different opinion. They affirm iiijgtjtkoof 

that many who know what is best, act against their supporing 
... .1 1 . that men 

own knowledge, overcome by pleasure or by pain, act contrary 

iVoe.— Most men think so : incorrectly, in my judg- ^^j^^'^we 

ment, as they say many other things besides.' Sohr. \neTer call 

— ^When they say that a man, being overcome by food SviSlexcept 

or drink or other temptations, will do things which ^SJ?®^ 

he knows to be evil, we must ask them. On what preponde- 

ground do you call these things evil ? Is it because SSaf or a 

they impart pleasure at the moment, or because they ^^PP^"*^ 

prepare disease, poverty, and other such things, for greater 

the future 1 ' Most men would reply, I think, that P*®*"™""- 

they called these things evil not on account of the present 

pleasure which the things produced, but on account of their 

ulterior consequences — ^poverty and disease being both of them 

distressing ? Prot, — Most men would say this. Sohr, — It would 

be admitted then that these things wei*e evil for no other reason, 

than because they ended in pain and in privation of pleasure.* 

Prot, — Certainly. Sohr, — Again, when it is said that some good 

things are painful, such things are meant as gymnastic exercises, 

military expeditions, medical treatment. Now no one will say 

that these things are good because of the immediate suffering 

which they occasion, but because of the ulterior results of health, 

is mentioned in the Platonic dialogae avr«L tn^ ^are tXvtu;^ le&rtpov^ on riii^ 

Protagoras — ^respecting the manner in i\toi^v ravrr\v iv n^ vofiaxpijiuL irape* 

which that Sophist allowed his pn^ils yci koX tiSv icmv tKourrov avrwi', rj on 

to assess their own fee for his teachmg ct9 thv v<rT«fto¥ \(t6vov v6<rov^ re troici 

(Ethic. Nik. iz. 1, 1164, a. 25). koI vtvia^ xal oAAa roiavra iroAAa irapa- 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 852 G. oAA* <rKcva^(i; 

ucai^p ctvm ri|y ^pdniaxp fiorfitiv rtf * Plato, Protag.^ p. 353 E. Ovkovi^ 

avBp^irtf, AaCvtrai. . . . ji* ovoei^ oAAo ravra koko. 

^ Plato, Protag. pp. S52-S63. ovra^ ^ jion tU avia^ re airorcAevry 

3 Plato, Protag. p. 353 D. iroKijpa Si xal ak.\MV riSovuty avoaTepti; 
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wealth, and security, which we obtain by them. Thus, that 
also are good for no other reason, than because they end iE 
pleasures, or in relief or prevention of pain.^ Or can you 
indicate any other end, to which men look when they call thtBe 
matters evil ? Prot. — No other end can be indicated. 
Sokr. — It thus appears that you pursue pleasure as good, and 

avoid pain as eviL Pleasure is what you think good: 
the only pain is what you think evil : for even pleasure itsdf 
SeonK^ appears to you evil, when it either deprives you of 
eviL No pleasures greater than itself or entails upon you pains 
eTii Tolon- outweighing itselfl Is there any other reason, or any 
{^jjji j^ other ulterior end, to which you look when you pro- 
tobeeidL nounce pleasure to be evill If there be any other 
betiro^^ reason, or any other end, tell us what it is.' ProL-r- 
pnoeni^d '^®^ ^ ^^^® whatever. Sokr. — ^The case is similar 
fntare— about pains : you call pain good, when it preserves 
ii^Tteto 70^ ^^ greater pains, or procures for you a future 
^2^" balance of pleasure. If there be any other end to 

which you look when you call pain good, tell us what 
it is. Prot. — ^You speak truly. Sokr. — If I am asked why I 
insist 30 much on the topic now before us, I shall reply, that it is 
no easy matter to explain what is meant by being overcome by 
pleasure ; and that the whole proof hinges upon this point — 
whether there is any other good than pleasure, or any other evil 
than pain ; and whether it be not sufficient, that we should go 
through life pleasurably and without pains.' If this be suMcient^ 
and if no other good or evil can be pointed out, which does not 
end in pleasures and pains, mark the consequences. Good and 
evil being identical with pleasurable and painful, it is ridiculous 
to say that a man does evil voluntarily, knowing it to be evil, 
under the overpowering influence of pleasure : that is, under the 

^ ^ Plato, Prota^. p. 854 B-C. TaOra icoAeirc koX ci( ^oAAo ri riXo^ awofiXd- 

6i ayaSa cori SC oAAo rt n on eU ^Sovdf i^ovref , <x<**'''* ^ '^^^^ ^M^*' ctwciK * oAA' 

dirorcAcvrf xaX kuwitv airaXXaya^ koL ovx <^tc. 0v6' CfUK 6oicov<rty, c^^l O 

dirorpoird( ; ^ cx*^< ''"'■ ^AAo reAof Aryciv, npcoraytSpaf. 

<if h OLirofiKi^cafrfK avrd oyaBa KoAciTe, $ PJato, Protag. p.^ S54 E. iwttra 

aW' ^ riSovdi T€ Koi Kvwaui ; ovx dvdtaici', ci^ rovrtf tiai irSurtu ai diro8«i^c(f * dAA* 

wf iy^ltai, . . . OvKoOi' ri|v iiiv nSoviiv en kox tniv a¥aJBi<r€ai c^con.i', cl w/^ 

Sutticcre ok ayaffbv ov, ri}v Si Xvniv ^ev- <x*t< oAAo tc ^dvcu cli^cu rb «va0by 

ycrc itK Kauc6v ; ^ ^ Vf*' V^ovi^Vtii^ to kojcov oAAo rt i| r^r 

3 Plato, Protag. p. 854 D. circl tl avtov, ^ apxei vfiiv to iiiim^ KarafitStvut 

kox' aXko rt aurit rb xaipttv K<ucbv rbi' fiCov dyev kvtritv ; 
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overpowering influence of good.^ How can it be wrong, that a 
man should yield to the influence of good? It never can be 
wrong, except in this case — when the good obtained is of smaller 
amount than the consequent good forfeited or the consequent 
evil entailed. What other exchangeable value can there be 
between pleasures and pains, except in the ratio of quantity — 
greater or less, more or fewer?* If an objector tells me that 
there is a material difference between pleasures and pains of the 
moment, and pleasures and pains postponed to a future time, I 
ask him in reply. Is there any other difference, except in pleasure 
and pain ? An intelligent man ought to put them both in the 
scale, the pleasures and the pains, the present and the future, so 
as to determine the balance. Weighing pleasures against plea- 
sures, he ought to prefer the more and the greater : weighing 
pains against pains, the fewer and the less. S|^ilKiJ5ures against 
pains, then when the latter outweigh the former, reckoning 
distant as well as near, he ought to abstain from the act : when 
the pleasures outweigh, he ought to do it Frot, — ^The objectors 
could have nothing to say against this.' 

Sokr, — ^Well then — I shall tell them farther— you know that 
the same magnitude, and the same voice, appears to 
you greater when near than when distant. Now, if resort to the 
all our well-doing depended upon our choosing the SffS^* 
magnitudes really greater and avoiding those really choosing 
less, where would the security of our life be found ? rightly— all 
In the art of mensuration, or in the apparent impres- of ouTuves^ 
sion ? * Would not the latter lead us astray, causing depends 
us to vacillate and judge badly in our choice between 
great and little, with frequent repentance afterwards? Would 
not the art of mensuration set aside these false appearances, and 
by revealing to us the truth, impart tranquillity to our minds and 
security to our lives? Would not the objectors themselves 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 355 C. iv rovrtp -Sifuv ^v rh tJf irparrtw^ iv ru 

3 Plato, Protag. p. 366 A. col ri% ret iiiv iityaKa. iti^Kti koX nparrnv xai 
oAAn aiCa -if^vn wpbi Kvwriv iariv oAX* KiqifiavtiVy rd Si vynKpa leai ^evyeii' kox 
if vir*p^oMi akkuhmv cat cAAei^if; ^))^irparrcii% rif af i^/aik <r«in)pia e^ainf 
Tovra t* i<rr\ itxi^m re kol (rfuxporcpa rov ^lOv; apa ^ /Mrpifruci) r<X>^* ^ ^ 
yi.yv6iuva aXkfiXMV. xal vActw koX iXar- rov ^aivo/Uvov ivvapm ; . . . *Ap' av 
TWt «cal /toAAoK Ktu ^ttof. buokoyoUv oi ai/9pwiroi irpbs ravra iiftai 

* Plato, Protag. p. 366 C. ■n^i' /wTpijTiiriiK ^to^cif av rixyv^, v 

4 Plato, Protag. p. 356 D. «i oZv dAAi}v; 
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acknowledge that there was no other safety, except in the art of 
mensuration 1. Frot. — ^They would acknowledge it Sokr» — Again, 
If the good conduct of our lives depended on the choice of odd and 
even, and in distinguishing rightly the greater from the lees, 
whether far or near, would not our safety reside in knowledge^ 
and in a certain knowledge of mensuration too, in Arithmetic t 
Frot — ^They would concede to you that also. Solar. — ^Well then, 
my Mends, since the security of our lives has been found to 
depend on the right choice of pleasure and pain — ^between the 
more and fewer, greater and less, nearer and farther — does it not 
come to a simple estimate of excess, deficiency, and eq^uality 
between themi in other words, to mensuration, art, or science!^ 
What kind of art or science it is, we will enquire another time : 
for the purpose of our argument^ enough has been done when we 
have shown that it is science. 

For when we (Protagoras and Sokrates) affirmed, that nothing 
To do was more powerful than science or knowledge, and 

oreroome *^** *^» ^^ whatsoever minds it existed, prevailed 
by pleasure, over pleasure and every thing else — you (the supposed 
phTaM%r objectors) maintained, on the contrary, that pleasure 
wUSte"**^ often prevailed over knowledge even in the instructed 
really a man : and you called upon us to explain, upon our 
gra!ye igno- principles, what that mental affection was, which 
'*'*^' pepple called, being overcome by the seduction of 

pleasure. We have now shown you that this mental affection is 
nothing else but ignorance, and the gravest ignorance. You have 
admitted that those who go wrong in the choice of pleasures and 
pains — that is, in the choice of good and evil things — go wrong 
from want of knowledge, of the knowledge or science of mensura- 
tion. The wrong deed done from want of knowledge, is done 
through ignorance. What you call being overcome by pleasure 
is thus, the gravest ignorance ; which these Sophists, Protagoras, 
Prodikus, and Hippias, engage to cure : but you (the objectors 
whom we now address) not believing it to be ignorance, or 



1 Plato, Protag. p. 357 A^B. eireiJi) iroppoirepw ical iyyvripta^ ipa irpSyrov liJkv 

3d ndoKQf re iceu kvmfi iv opO-^ rg alpivn. ov yu€Tpfi\Tuaf ^xuvtrtUf vmpPoK^^ re Ktu 

i^vri riiJklv i; <rwri)p la rov fiCov iv6tiai oZira Ktu l<ron)TOf vpo^ aXX^Kais 

o2<ra, rov re wKiovot <cai cAar* irKt^i^ ; 'AAA* avayrq. 'En-el 2« itxr^" 

rovoi Kot itxi^ovos koX a-fUKporipov cat riKi), avdyKji Srfwov re'xi^ xat iirtirnifjLi^. 
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perhaps unwilling to pay them their fees, refuse to visit them, 
and therefore go on doing ill, both privately and publicly.* 

Now then, Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias (continues 
Sokrates), I turn to you, and ask, whether you Beagoning 
account my reasoning true or fakel (All of them JL^S*** 
pronounced it to be surpassingly true.) Sokr, — ^You toby alL 
agree, then, all three, that the pleasurable is good, which con* 
and that the painful is evil :« for I take no account Jf^^^r 
at present of the verbal distinctions of Prodikus, dis- fceedMa 
criminating between the pletuurabh, the delightjulj ^re ^Smi- 
and the enjoyable. If this be so, are not all those *^^ 
actions, which conduct to a life of pleasure or to a life free from 
pain, honourable? and is not the honourable deed, good and 
profitable % ' (In this, all persons present concurred.) If then 
the pleasurable is good, no one ever does anything, when he 
either knows or believes other things in his power to be better. 
To be inferior to yourself is nothing else than ignorance : to be 
superior to yourself, is nothing else than wisdom. Ignorance 
consists in holding fake opinions, and in being deceived respect- 
ing matters of high importance. (Agreed by alL) Accordingly, 
no one willingly enters upon courses which are evil, or which he 
believes to be evil : nor is it in the nature of man to enter upon 
what he thinks evil courses, in preference to good. When a man 
is compelled to make choice between two evils, no one will take 
the greater when he might take the less.^ (Agreed to by all 
three.) Farther, no one will affront things of which he is afraid, 
when other things are open to him, of which he is not afraid : 
for fear is an expectation of evil, so that what a man fears, he of 
course thinks to be an evil, — and will not approach it willingly. 
(Agreed.)' 

Sohr. — Let us now revert to the explanation of courage, given 
by Protagoras. He said that four out of the five parts Explana- 
of virtue were tolerably similar ; but that courage coorage. 



1 Plato, Protag. p. 857 E. 4 piato, Protag. p. 358 OD. cir^ y« 

3 Plato, Protag. jg. 358 A. vycp<^vw« ra koko. ov6<is U»v *n!traxj ovtk hrl 

'O/xoXoyeiTc apa, ^v 6' cyw, rb fiiv ifdv coiictr, ci^ avOpttirov ^v(rci, iw\ & ottrauL 

ayaBhv eZvot, rh Sk aviaphv kokSv. kojccL tlvai iBikeiv icvoi arrl rwr aycBitv 

' Plato, Protag. p. 358 B. at hrX ortuf re avayxao^ Jvoiv Koicoiy rb crtpor 

TOVTOv vpd^tti airaircu cirl rov oAvirMf oipciflr^au ovficif rb /aci^of aifnjarcrflUy 

^^i' cat T)£e<uf, ap' ov icaXai; maX rb KoMiv i^v to tKarrov. 
Ipyof, ayaOov re koX it^Kxyuov ; S Plato, Protag. p. 358 E. 
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iteondsto differed greatly from all of them. And he affizmed 
ectim&te ^^^ there were men distinguished for oomage ; jet 

terrible* ^ *^® "™® *^™® eminently unjuBt^ iznmodioate^ 
and Dot unholy, and stupid. He said, too^ that the ooim- 
^^^^^ geous men were men to attempt things which tjniM 
men would not approach. Now, Protagoras, ' what aze thoe 
things which the courageous men alone are prepared to attempt} 
WiU they attempt terrible things, believing them to be 
terrible? Prot. — That is impossible, as you have shown just 
now. Sokr, — No one will enter upon that which he believes to 
be terrible,— or, in other words, will go into evil knowing it to 
be evil : a man who does so is inferior to himself — and thi*, as 
we have agreed, is ignorance, or the contrary of knowledge. All 
men, both timid and brave, attempt things upon which they have 
a good heart : in this respect, the things which the timid and the 
brave go at, are the same.^ Prot, — How can this be? The 
things which the timid and the brave go at or afi^nt^ are quite 
contrary : for example, the latter are willing to go to war, which 
the former are not Sokr, — Is it honourable to go to war, or dis- 
honourable ? Prot. — Honourable. Sokr, — If it be honourable, it 
must also be good : ^ for we have agreed, in the preceding debate, 
that all honourable things were good. Prot — You speak truly.* 
I at least always persist in thinking sa Sokr, — Which of Ihe 
two is it, who (you say) are unwilling to go into war ; it being 
an honourable and good thing? Prot, — The cowards. Sokr, — 
But if going to war be an honourable and good thing, it is also 
pleasurable? Prot, — Certainly that has been admitted.* Sokr, 
— Is it then knowingly that cowards refuse to go into war, which 
is both more honourable, better, and more pleasurable ? Prot, — 
We cannot say so, without contradicting our preceding admissions. 
Sokr, — What about the courageous man 1 does not he affront or 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 359 D. eirl ftiv irpo<r9ev • rai yap KoXas wpd^tif airduras 

& Stiva TJyeirai etvai ovjcif epycTai, ayaBa^ itfioKoyi^iratJLtv ; 
intcBri TO rJTTio elvax eavrou evpe^ 3 Plato, Protag. p. 859 B. 'AAif^ 

afUtBia oZtra. 'Ciiiokoytt. 'AAAa ii.r\v Xryetc, ical ael </xoiye doicct ovtmv. 

(iri a ve 6appov<ri. iramti aZ ipvovrai. This aosiver, pat into the moath of 

Kxl 2eiAoi Koi av6ptioi, koI ravr|7 ye Protagoras, affoitls another proof that 

inl ra avra tpxovTtu ol StiKoC r< ecu ol Plato did not intend to impute to him 

avSptloi. the character which many oommenta- 

3 Plato, Protag. p. 359 E. irorepoi' tors impute. 

KtiXhv 6v i^fot^ (ei« rhv ir6\ffJLOv) rj aiax- * Plato, Protag. p. 360 A. OvKOvr, 

pov ; KoAoi', c^i}. OvKOvVf tiirtp koXov, ^v 5* ryw, ciirep KoXbv icai «yaMr, ccl 

xal ayaBbv t»iJLokoyii<rafiev iv roif c^- ^iy ; 'n/xoXdyifroi yovK, e^. 
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go at what is more honourable, better, and more pleasurable 1 
Prot, — It cannot be denied. ^nqAt.— Courageous men then, 
generally, are those whose fears, when they are afraid, are 
honourable and good — ^not dishonourable or bad: and whose 
confidence, when they feel confident, is also honourable and 
good ? ^ On the contrary, cowards, impudent men, and madmen, 
both fear, and feel confidence, on dishonourable occasions? 
Prot — Agreed. Sohr, — ^When they thus view with confidence 
things dishonourable and evil, is it from any other reason than 
from ignorance and stupidity? Are they not cowards from 
stupidity, or a stupid estimate of things terrible ? And is it not 
in this ignorance, or stupid estimate of things terrible, and 
things not terrible — that cowardice consists ? Lastly,'— courage 
being the opposite of cowardice — ^is it not in the knowledge, or 
wise estimate, of things terrible and things not terrible, that 
courage consists? 

Protagoras is described as answering the last few questions 
with increasing reluctance. But at this final ques- selactance 
tion, he declines altogether to answer, or even to ofProta- 
imply assent by a gesture.' Sokr, — ^Why will you «>ntinae 
not answer my question, either afcmatively or nega- cioseof "6e 
tively? Prot, — Finish the exposition by yourself, diacussion. 
Sohr, — I will only ask you one more question. Do clares that 
you still think, as you said before, that there are some jj|^^/^*^ 
men extremely stupid, but extremely courageous? confusion, 
Prot. — You seem to be obstinately bent on making wishes to ^ 
me answer : I will therefore comply with your wish : ^^|f%\\h 
I say that according to our previous admissions, it Protagoras, 
appears to me impossible. Sokr, — I have no other reply of 
motive for questioning you thus, except the wish to Protagoras, 
investigate how the truth stands respecting virtue and what 
virtue is in itself.* To determine this, is the way to elucidate 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 860 B. Ovcovi' ^ 'Plato^ Protag^ p. 860 D. oy«^ri 

oXm% 0( avSpeioi ovk oioxpovf ^/3ov( ivravBa. ovr* <irii'ei)<rat ^tf^Xifcrcv, iviya. 

^oBovvT€u, orav ^o^wi^ai, ovfid OiO^P^ ^<* 

Oaopit 0dppov<Tiv: ... EI 6< fAi} ai<rxPf f . ^ Plato, Protag. pp. 860-86L Ovroi 

Ip ov KoXa; . . . Ei Si KoXit Koi ayoBa ; aXKov ivtKa ipvtru vatrra ravra, i| o-iee- 

* Plato, Protag. p. 860 D. Ovkovv ij yl/acrQa^^ fiovMiuvoi ir»«r iroT* €Y<t ra 

Twv itiviav Koi ftri otivuv ifiLaBia StikCa ir<pi r^ apcn^f, icat ri tot* ivriv 

av<ii},* . . . *H o-o^ia apa Twv ficipwv avrb i)* aptrrj. OlSa vi^ on roiirov 

Kol /All SeivutVt av6peia iarCvy ivamCa ^avtpov -vtvopifvov fLoXicrr ay KarciirjKov 

o^<ra rfi tovtihv afioBit^; ycVoiro ckcifo, ircpl oS fyw re leal av 
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iho quest ion which you and I tint debated at length : I, 

in^ that Wrtuc was not teachable— yon, th^t it was fr»fH*aM<t 
The i8auo of our conversation renders both <^ us ridicaloiu. For 
I, who donicti virtue to be teachable, have shown that it r ^^^ 
alto^'other in knowledge, which is the most t^ft^lmM^ of iU 
thini;a : whiU> Protagoras, who aflirmed that it was *«^^1m1i^ 
has triiHl ti> show that it consisted in every tfaiiig rather ^*^ 
knowledge :— on which supposition it would be hardly tefhfW" 
at all. 1 Uicrcfore, seeing all these questions sadly confused and 
turniHl u|wido down, am beyond measure anxious to dear them 
up ; i and should be glad, conjointly with yon, to go through the 
whole investigation— Firsts what Virtue is,— Next, whether it is 
tem'hablo or not It is with a provident anxiety for the cooduet 
of my 0^11 life Uiat I undertake this research, and I should be 
delight^Hl to have you as a coadjutor.' ProL — I commend your 
iMiruestneas, Sokrati'S, and your manner of conducting discussion. 
I think myself not a bad man in other respects : and as to jea- 
louay, I have as little of it as any one. For I have always said 
of you, that I admire you much more than any man of my 
mMjuaintauoc — decidedly more than any man of your own age. 
It would not sur^irise me, if you became one day illustrious for 
wisdom. 



Such is tho end of this long and interesting dialogue.* We 
remark with some siurprise that it closes without any 
mention of Hippokrates, and without a word ad- 
dressed to him Inspecting his anxious request for 
aihnis^tion to the society of Protagoras : though such 
request had been presented at the beginning, with 
much emphasis, as the sole motive for the interven- 



Ruiiiarkii on 
tho dia- 
lo>{ua. It 
cldSiM with- 
out tho leaat 
Hlluslon to 
Hippo- 
kiutoa. 



lioKpHtv \6yo¥ jxarepof AfrtrciVofiev, evw 
/lie kiyiitv, «!)( ov Si&aKjbv apcnf, <rv o, 

» Plato, Protag. p. 361 C. iyi* oZv 
wavra raCra KoBoptav avia KO-rtit ropar- 
ToitMva Jcii/wf, iraaav irpo$VfJt.Cav ixu 
icaroi^aia) aura yt¥e<rOai, icai ^ovXoifiijv 
&v ravra 6 i*^ *K6 6vt ai ifV^f 
i^tKBtiv Kal €wi rriv aperrfv 6 
Tt car I v. 



3 Plato,^ Protag. p. 801 D. wpofuf 
Oovii€vos vwip Tov fiiov Tov iiMMinwi 

s Most critics treat the ProtagorM 
as a compositioQ of Plato's younger 
vears— what they call his Jlr$t periodr- 
before the death of Sokrates. They 
fix different years, from 407 a c. (Ast) 
down to 402 B.C. I do not agree with 
this Tiew. I can admit no dialogoe 
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tion of Sokrates. Upon this point ^ the dialogue is open to the 
same criticism as that which Plato (in the Phaedros) bestows on 
the discourse of Lysias : requiring that every discourse shall be 
like a living organism, neither headless nor footless, but having 
extremities and a middle piece adapted to each other. 

In our review of this dialogue, we have found first, towards 
the beginning, an expository discourse from Prota- 
goras, describing the maintenance and propagation of tinctaspects 
virtue in an established community : next, towards SoSS^eS^ 
the close, an expository string of interrogatories by nibited : one 
Sokrates, destined to establish the identity of Qood nameofPro- 
with Pleasurable, Evil with Painful ; and the indis- Jj|2?SAde? 
pensable supremacy of the calculating or measuring tihatof So- 
science, as the tutelary guide of human life. Of the 
first, I speak (like other critics) as the discourse of Protagoras : 
of the second, as the theory of Sokrates. But I must again re- 
mind the reader, that both the one and the other are composi- 
tions of Plato ; both alike' are offspring of his ingenious and pro- 
ductive imagination. Protagoras is not the author of that which 
appears here under his name : and when we read the disparaging 
epithets which many critics affix to his discourse, we must recol- 
lect that these epithets, if they were well-founded, would have 
no real application to the historical Protagoras, but only to Plato 
himself. He has set forth two aspects, distinct and in part op- 
posing, of ethics and politics : and he has provided a worthy 
champion for each. Philosophy, or "reasoned truth," if it be 
attainable at all, cannot most certainly be attained without such 
many-sided handling : still less can that which Plato calls know- 
ledge be attained — or such command of philosophy as will enable 
a man to stand a Sokratic cross-examination in it. 

In the last speech of Sokrates in the dialogue," we find him 
proclaiming, that the first of all problems to be solved o^der of 
was. What virtue really is? upon which there prevails f^^^ p*"*^ 
serious confusion of opinions. It was a second ques- conceiyed 
tion — ^important, yet still second and presupposing ^y Sokrates. 
the solution of the first — Whether virtue is teachable? We 

eariier than 399 B.C. : and I conaider wavra kAyov &antp ^Stov jrvytardvaif 

the Protai^oras to belong to Plato's full aStfia n cyoKra avrbv avrov, wore /t^re 

maturity. OKC^aAoi^ cli^at iv^rt avow, &C. 

1 Plato, Phiedrus, p. 264 C. Stlv 2 piato, Protag- p. 361 C. 
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noticed the same judgment as to the order of the two questioiia 
delivered by Sokrates in the Menon.* 

Now the conception of ethical questions in this cider — the 
Difference reluctance to deal with the second until the first has 
biSrw^jr* ^^^ ^^lly debated and settled— is one fundamental 
PtStaS?ra8 <^^*"^^"®tic of Sokrates. The difference of method, 
flotroftrom between him and Protagoras, flows from this prior 
^^||!^^*Qf difference between them in fundamental conception. 
order. Pro- What virtue is, Protagoras neither defines nor anar 
snnies what lyscs, nor submits to debate. He manifests no con- 
wi^ou^* sciousness of the necessity of analysis : he accepts the 
enquiry. ground already prepared for him by King Nomos: he 
thus proceeds as if the first step had been made sore, and takes 
his departure from hypotheses of which he renders no account— 
as the Platonic Sokrates complains of the geometers for doing.' 
To Protagoras, social or political virtue is a known and f<wii1iT 
datum, about which no one can mistake : . which must be poft* 
sessed, in greater or less measure, by every man, as a condition of 
the existence of society : which every individual has an interest 
in promoting in all his neighbours : and which every one there- 
fore teaches and enforces upon every one else. It is a matter of 
common sense or common sentiment, and thus stands in contrast 
with the special professional accomplishments ; which are con- 
fined only to a few — and the possessors, teachers, and learners of 
which are each an assignable section of the society. The parts or 
branches of virtue are, in like manner, assumed by him as known, 
in their relations to each other and to the whole. This persua- 
sion of knowledge, without preliminary investigation, he adopts 
fram the general public, with whom he is in communion of senti- 
ment. What they accept and enforce as virtue, he accepts and 
enforces also. 



1 See the last preceding chapter of controyerts the position of Eberlutrd ; 

this Tolume, p. 240. maintaining *' that this is &r too sab* 

Upon this order, necessarily required, ordinate a standing-point for philo- 

of the two questions, Schleiermacher sophy,— besides that it is reasoning in 

has a pertinent remark in his general a circle, since philosophy has firw to 

Rinleitung to the works of Plato, p. 26. determine what the virtue of a dtiiM 

Eberhard (he says) affirms that the is". 

end proposed by PJ?;^ J." "s dia. ^Qee suprk. vol. L ch. viU. p. 888 
logiies was to form the minds of the ^ ^ JJj 13g respectingHhew 

noble Athenian vouth, 80 as to make ^marks of Plafo oi>the gSome&i^ 

them virtuous citizens. Schleiermacher *«'"***~» "* * «*'~ " " 6'»*'"»«*«»». 
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Again, the method pursued by Protagoias, is one suitable to a 
teacher who has jumped over this first step ; who as- Method of 
sumes virtue, as something fixed in the public senti- q5J^^55^ 
ments — and addresses himself to those sentiments, lectures ad- 
ready-made as he finds them. He expands and illus- JJSbShed 
trates them in continuous lectures of some length, P"**^^*!^" 
which fill both the ears and minds of the listener — which he is 
" Spartam nactus es, hanc exoma " : he describes their ^ haxmony. 
growth, propagation, and working in the community : he gives 
interesting comments on the poets, eulogising the admired heroes 
who form the theme of their verses, and enlarging on their ad- 
monitions. Moreover, while resting altogether upon the autho- 
rity of King Nomos, he points out the best jewel in the crown of 
that potentate ; the great social fact of punishment prospective, 
rationally apportioned, and employed altogether for preventing 
and deterring — instead of being a mere retrospective impiilse, 
vindictive or retributive for the past. He describes instructively 
the machinery operative in the community for ensuring obedience 
to what they think right : he teaches, in his eloquent expositions 
and interpretations, the same morality, public and private, that 
every one ebe teaches : while he can perform the work of teach- 
ing, somewhat more effectively than they. Lastly, his method is 
essentially showy and popular ; intended for numerous assem- 
blies, reproducing the established creeds and sentiments of those 
assemblies, to their satisfaction and admiration. He is prepared 
to be met and answered in his own way, by opposing speakers ; 
and he conceives himself more than a match for such rivals. He 
professes also to possess the art of short conversation or discus- 
sion. But in the exercise of this art, he runs almost involun- 
tarily into his more characteristic endowment of continuous 
speech : besides that the points which he raises for discussion 
assume all the fundamental principles, and turn only upon such 
applications of those principles as are admitted by most persons 
to be open questions, not foreclosed by a peremptory ortho- 
doxy. 

Upon all these points, Sokrates is the formal antithesis of Pro- 
tagoras. He disclaims altogether the capacities to Method of 
which that Sophist lays claim. Not only he cannot EhrSsopon 
teach virtue, but he professes not to know what it is, that part of 
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the problem nor whether it be teachable at alL He starts from a 
t!i!roni8had different point of view : not considering virtue as a 
im out known datum, or as an universal postulate, but as- 
similating it to a special craft or accomplishment^ in which a few 
practitioners suffice for the entire public : requiring that in this 
capacity it shall be defined, and its practitioners and teachers 
pointed out He has no common ground with Protagoras ; for 
the difficulties which he moots are just such as the common con- 
sciousness (and Protagoras along with it) overleaps or supposes to 
be settled. His first requirement^ advanced under the modest 
guise of a small doubt ^ which Protagoras must certainly be com- 
petent to remove, is, to know — What virtue is 1 What are the 
separate parts of virtue — justice, moderation, holiness, &c.1 
What is ^e relation which they bear to each other and to the 
whole — ^virtue ? Are they homogeneous, differing only in quan- 
tity — or has each of them its own specific essence and pecu- 
liarity 1' Respecting virtue as a whole, we must recollect^ Pro- 
tagoras had discoursed eloquently and confidently, as of a matter 
perfectly known. He is now called back as it were to meet an 
attack in the rear : to answer questions which he had never con- 
sidered, and which had never even presented themselves to him 
as questions. At first he replies as if the questions offered no 
difficulty ; • sometimes he does not feel their importance, so that 
it seems to him a matter of indifference whether he replies in the 
affirmative or negative.* But he finds himself brought round, 
by a series of questions, to assent to conclusions which he never- 
theless thinks untrue, and which are certainly unwelcome. Ac- 
coi-dingly, he becomes more and more disgusted with the process 
of analytical interrogation : and at length answers with such 
impatience and prolixity, that the interrogation can no longer 
be prosecuted. Here comes in the break — the remonstrance of 
Sokrates — and the mediation of the by-standers. 

1 Plato. Proteg. p. 328 E. irKjiv 8 Plato, Protag. p. 329 D. 'AAJU 
(TitxKftov ri fioi cfiiroSwi', 8 fiijAof on fKfSiov tovto y\ i^rj, airoicpCvavSai, Ac 

2 Respecting Ariston of Chios, Dio- « \^^* ^^' P; ^ ^', «' yAp 
genes laertius tells US-'Apn-a? «' ^owXec, «<rr« ij^ci' «ai. 8«ato<n;ini 5<n©r 
0VT€ iroAAa? el<n}y«.', *,? 6 Z^Ju.*'. oure «««■ fO-^ori,? Wioi^. M, /wi, jr < cyi.^ 

Laert vii. 161). *"*• *^ ***• '"* **' <^*- 
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It is this antithesis between the eloquent popular lecturer, and 
the analytical enquirer and cross-examiner, which the ^ntttheds 
dialogue seems mainly intended to set forth. Prota- b«tw«en the 
goras professes to know that which he neither knows, lecturer 
nor has ever tried to probe to the bottom. Upon JJSiJ^^cal 
this false persuasion of knowledge, the Sokratic cross-eza- 
Elenchus is brought to bear. We are made to see 
how strange, repugnant, and perplexing, is the process of analysis 
to this eloquent expositor : how incompetent he is to go through 
it without confusion : how little he can define his own terms, or 
determine the limits of those notions on which he is perpetually 
descanting. 

It is not that Protagoras is proved to be wrong (I speak now 
of this early part of the conversation, between chapters 
51-62 — pp. 329-335) in the substantive ground which not to!*'** 
he takes. I do not at all believe (as many critics either 1^*53^52 
afi&rm or imply) that Plato intended all which he in the 
composed under ihe name of Protagoras to be vile ti^u^ he 
perversion of truth, with nothing but empty words Ji b^u«^ 
and exorbitant pretensions. I do not even believe toacoxKra- 
that Plato intended all those observations, to which **"■ 
the name of Protagoras is prefixed, to be accounted siUy — while 
all that is assigned to Sokrates,^ is admirable sense and acuteness. 
It is by no means certain that Plato intended to be imderstood 
as himself endorsing the opinions which he ascribes everywhere 
to Sokrates : and it is quite certain that he does not always make 
the Sokrates of one dialogue consistent with the Sokrates of 
another. For the purpose of showing the incapacity of the 
respondent to satisfy the exigencies of analysis, we need not 
necessarily suppose that the conclusion to which the questions 
conduct should be a true one. If the respondent be brought, 
through his own admissions, to a contradiction, this is enough to 
prove that he did not know the subject deeply enough to make 
the proper answers and distinctions. 

But whatever may have been the intention of Plato, if we look 

at the fact, we shall find that what he has assigned to Affirmation 

7 of Protago- 

Sokrates is not always true, nor what he has given to ras about 

1 SchSne. in his Commentary on riven under the name of Protagoras 
the Protagoras, is of opinion that a (Ueber den Protag. von Platon, p. 180 
good part of Plato's own doctrine is seq.)* 
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amrajfe is Protagoras, always Mae, The positions laid down by 
M^SSo ^® latter — That many men are cooiageons, bat 
himself unjost : that various persons are just, without being 
elaewtiere. ^^^^ ^^^ intelligent : that he who possesses one YiitnSy 
does not of necessity possess all : ^ — are not only in conformity 
with the common opinion, but are quite tarue, though Sokrates is 
made to dispute theuL Moreover, the arguments employed by 
Sokrates (including in those arguments the strange propositiana 
that justice is just, and that holiness is holy) are certainly noway 
conclusive.' Though Protagoras, becoming entangled in difficul- 
ties, and incapable of maintaining his consistency against an 
embarrassing cross-examination, is of course exhibited as ignorant 
of that which he professes to know — ^the doctrine which he 
maintains is neither untrue in itself, nor even shown to be 
apparently untrue. 

As to the arrogant and exorbitant pretensions which the 
The harsh P^tonic commentators ascribe to Protagoras, more is 
epithets said than the reality justifies. He pretends to know 

applied by, ..,. 

Cities to what Virtue, justice, moderation, courage, &c., are, 
Me'not'" ^^^ ^® ^® proved not to know. But this is what 
borne oat every one else pretends to know also, and what every 
dialogue. body else teaches as well as he — '* Hcbc Janus tummus 
^*^«!me ^ ^""^ Perdocet : hcec rednunt juvenes dictata senesque " 
flToand as What he pretends to do, beyond the general pnblic, 
congous, he really can do. He can discourse, learnedly and 
^^^' eloquently, upon these received doctrines and senti- 

ments : he can enlist the feelings and sympathies of the pnblic in 
favour of that which he, in common with the public, believes to 
be good — and against that which he and they believe to be bad : 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 829 E. Protagoras To aa,j " Justice is Just,** or " HoU- 

is h< 



is here niade to amrm that many men ness is holy," is indeed either 

are ooarageons who are neither just, tautology, or else an impvoprietj of 

nor temperate, nor virtuous in other speech. Dr. Hutcheson obaerves on 

respects. Sokrates contradicts the an analogous case :— ** None can Kpfif 

position. But in the Treatise De L^- moral attributes to the very facnl^ of 

Dus (i. p. 680 B), Plato himself says the perceiving moral qualities : or caU his 

same thing as notagoras is here made moral Sense morally Good or Evil, any 

to say: at least assuming that the more than he calls the power of tarting* 

Athenian speaker in De Legg. repre- sweet or bitter— or the power of aeeing, 

sents the sentiment of Plato himself straight or crooked, white or bladr* 

at the time when he composed that (Hutcheson on the Passions, sect L 

treatise. p. 234). 
2 Plato, Protag. p. 880 C, p. 833 B. 
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lie can thus teacb virfcae more effectiYely tiian others. But 
whether that which is received as virtue, be really such — ^he has 
never analysied or verified : nor does he willingly submit to the 
process of analysis. Here again he is in hannony with the 
general public : for they hate, as much as he does, to be dragged 
back to fundamentals, and forced to explain, defend, revise, or 
modify, their established sentiments and maxims: which they 
apply as principia for deduction to particular cases, and which 
they recognise as axioms whereby other things are to be tried, 
not as liable to be tried themselves. Protagoras is one of the 
general public, in dislike of^ and inaptitude for, analysis and 
dialectic discussion : while he stands above them in his eloquence 
and his power of combining, illustrating, and adorning, received 
doctrines. These are points of superiority, not pretended, but 
reaL 

The aversion of Protagoras for dialectic discussion — after 
causing an interruption of the ethical argument, and j^y^g^^j^ ^^ 
an interlude of comment on the poet Simonides — ^is Protagoias 
at length with difficulty overcome, and the argument tic. liter, 
is then resumed. The question still continues. What fr** **®^*^ 
is virtue 1 What are the five different parts of vir- of sSo? 
tuel Yet it is so far altered that Protagoras now ^^^ 
admits that the four parts of virtue which Sokrates professed to 
have shown to be nearly identical, really are tolerably alike : but 
he nevertheless contends that courage is very different from all 
of them , repeating his declaration that many men are courageous, 
but unjust and stupid at the same time. This position Sokrates 
undertakes to refute. In doing so, he lays out one of the largest, 
most distinct, and most positive theories of virtue, which can be 
found in the Platonic writings. 

Virtue, according to this theory, consists in a right measure- 
ment and choice of pleasures and pains : in deciding Ethical 
correctly, wherever we have an alternative, on which by SolilStes 
side lies the largest pleasure or the least pain— and — ^^rked 
choosing the side which presents this balance. To ?MigU» 
live pleasurably, is pronounced to be good : to Hve a^^Ld 
without pleasure or in pain, is eviL Moreover, ©▼U consist 
nothing but pleasure, or comparative mitigation of TO^calcu- 

2—20 
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Ution of p&in, is good : nothing bat pain is eviL* Gk>od, ia iden- 
J^^JJJS ^^ ^^ *^® greatest pleasure or least pain : evil, with 
of t£e^ the greatest pain : meaning thereby escb. pleasure 
** and each pain when looked at along with its conse- 

quences and concomitants. The grand determining cause and 
condition of virtue is knowledge : the knowledge, science, or aii, 
of correctly measuring the comparative value of dififerent plea- 
sures and pains. Such knowledge (the theory affirms), wherever 
it is possessed, will be sure to command the whole man, to 
dictate all his conduct, and to prevail over every temptation of 
special appetite or aversion. To say that a man who knows on 
which side the greatest pleasure or the least pain lies, will act 
against his knowledge — ^is a mistake. If he acts in this way, it is 
plain that he does not possess the knowledge, and that he sins 
through ignorance. 

Protagoras agrees with Sokrates in the encomiums bestowed 
Protaforas on the paramount importance and ascendancy of 
m>po^to knowledge : but does not at first agree with hiim in 
Sifa theory, identifying good with pleasure, and evil with pain. 

1 The substantial identity of Good breach of the law, is that we call 

with Pleasore, of Evil with Pain, was reward or panishment." 
the doctrine of the historical Sokrates The formal distinction here taken 

as declared in Xenophon's Memora- by Locke between pleasure and that 

bilia. See. among other passages, L which procures pleasure— both the one 

€, 8. Tov hi ftM 8ov\ev«iv vaorpi urfii and the other being called Ck>od — (the 

Hwy^ cat Xayvcia, otct n oAAo auruu- like in r^;ard to pain and evil) is not 

Tcpov cTi'flu, if TO irtpa ix^t-v rovruv distinctly Stated oy Sokrates in the 

ijoiot, & ov uAvov iv XP<*? ttvra ev^potvct, Protagoras, though he says nothing 

•oAAd cat iktrdaf wapixovra w^eXno-civ inconsistent with it : but it is distinctly 

act ; Kai /ui^v tovt6 yt oTcrtfa, on oi ftcv stated in the Republic, ii. p. 357, where 

oU/uMvoi ivifiiv c^ vparrciv ovk tv^pai- Good is distributed under three heads, 

yoi'reu, oi ik ifyovftcvoi KoAwf irpoYupciv 1. That which we desire immediately 

cavrotf, if ycMpyiav if vavicXijptay if and for itself — such as Enjoyment, 

•oAA' o, Tt av Tuyxo.im<nv 4pya^6iitvoi^ Innocuous pleasure. 2. That which 

wc ti n-parrovref tv^tpaivovrai. Otei we desire both for itself and for its 

o^i' airh iravTutv rovrtav roa-avrriv rjSovriv consequences — health, intelligence, 

•cTi^at, o<n)i' awh rov i<un6v re iaytl<r$<u good sight or hearing, &c 3. That 

fitkrCta yiy¥9vBax xal ^tAovf a^ctFovf wtdch we do not desire (perhaps even 

rrao^at ; *Eyw roiwv StarcAw ravra shun) for itself, but which we accept 

vo/uu^wv. by reason of its consequences in avert- 

Locke says, ' Essa^ on Human Un- ing greater pains or procuring greater 

derstanding,' Book ii. ch. 28, "Good pleasures. 

or Evil is nothing but pleasure or paJn This discrimination of the varieties 

to us— pr that which procures pleasure of Good, given in tiie Republic, is 

or pain to us. Moral good or evil then quite consistent with what is stated by 

is only the conformity or disagreement Sokrates in the Protagoras, though it 

of our voluntary actions to some law, is more full and precise. But it is not 

whereby good or evil is drawn on us consistent with what Sokrates says in 

by the will and power of the law- the Gorgias, where he asserts a radical 

maker; which good or evil, pleasure dissiraUarity of nature between i/fiv auid 

or pain, attending our observance 6t ay«£6v 
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Upon this point) too, he is represented as agreeing in opinion 
with the Many. He does not admit that to live pleasorahly is 
good, unless where a man takes his pleasure in honourable 
things. He thinks it safer, and n^ore consistent with his own 
whole life, to maintain— That p)[<9asurable things, or painful 
things, may be either good, or evil, or indifferent, according to 
the particular case. 

This doctrine Sokrates takes much pains to refute. He con- 
ends that pleasurable things, so &r forth as pleasur- B^^^i^Bing 
able, are always good — dnd painful things, so far <>' Sofaatea. 
forth as painful, always eviL When some pleasures are called 
evil, that is not on account of any thing belonging to the pleasure 
itself^ b\it because of its ultmor consequences and concomitants, 
which lu^ painful or distressing in a degree more than counter- 
vailing the pleasure. So too, when some pains are pronounced 
to be good, this is not from any peculiarity in the pain itsielf, but 
because oiE^ its consequences and concomitants : such pain being 
required as a condition to the attainment of health, security, 
wealth, and other pleasures or satisfEu^tions more than counter- 
balancing. Sokrates challenges opponents to name any other 
end, with reference to which things are called good, except their 
tendency to prevent or relieve pains and to ensure a balance of 
pleasure: he challenges them to name any other end, with 
reference to which things are called evil, except their tendency to 
produce pains and to intercept or destroy pleasures. In measur- 
ing vpleasures and pains against each other, there is no other 
difference to be reckoned except that of greater or less, more or 
fewer. The difference between near and distant, does indeed 
obtrude itself upon us as a misleading element But it is the 
special task of the " measuring science " to correct this illusion — 
and to compare pleasures or pains, whether near or distant, 
according to their real worth : just as we learn to rectify the 
illusions of the sight in regard to near and distant objects. 

Sokrates proceeds to apply this general principle in correcting 
the explanation of courage given by Protagoras. He Applieatlon 
shows, or tries to show, that courage, like all the of feat rea- 
other branches of virtue, consists in acting on a just the case of 
estimate of comparative pleasures and pains. No ^'"*««- 
man affronts evil, or the alternative of greater pain, knowing it 
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to be such : no man therefore adTentnres himnelf in any teiriUe 
enteiprise, knowing it to be so : neither the brave nor the tunid 
do this. Both the brave and the timid affront that which tfaej 
think not terrible, or the least terrible of two altemativeB : bat 
they estimate differently what is such. The former gp readily 
to war when required, the latter evade it. Now to go into war. 
when required, is honourable : being honourable^ it ia good : 
being honourable and good, it is pleasurable. The l»aye know 
this, and enter upon it willingly : the timid not only do not 
know it, but entertain the contrary opinion, looking npon war as 
painful and terrible, and -therefore keeping aloo£ The bntve 
men fear what it is honourable to fear, the cowarda what it is 
dishonourable to fear : the former act upon the knowledge of 
what is really terrible, the latter are misled by their ignorance of 
it. Courage is thus, like the other virtues, a case of accurate 
knowledge of comparatiye pleasures and pains, or of good and 
evil* 

Such is the ethical theory which the Platonic Sokratea 
The tbeorr enunciates in this dialogue, and which Protagoras and 
h(w« ta-yii ^^® others accept It is positive and distinct^ to a 
down to degree very unusual with Plata We shall find that 

1 Compare, respecting Cooraf^e, a reason and intdligence, with the nka- 

passage in the Bepoblic, iv. pp. 429 C, snres attending it, he weloomee denth 

480 B, which to better stated there as releasing hto mind from the obstnie- 

(though substantially the same opinion) tire companionship of the body. 
than here in the Protagoras. The fear of disgrace and diahoiioar, 

The opinion of the Platonic Sokrates in hto own eyes and in those of ocbert, 

may be illustrated bv a sentence from to more intolerable to the brave nuui 

the funeral oration aelivered by Peri- than the fear of wonnda and death in 

kids, Thucyd. ii. 48, fin. 'Akytivortpa thr serrice of hto country. See Plato, 

yap apSpC ye ^p6ki|/mi cxoi^ ii iv r^ fura Leg. L pp. 046^647. He 18 fcfitp^ urri. 

Tov fioKeuciaiS'^vai. Kcucwo'if, if o fi«Ta vo^iov, lura SunK} p> M7 £. Soi^ to 

ptiftut Kol KotK^f cXiri5of ofia. ytyvo- the way in which both Plato and 

luvot avoto^rof tfat^arot— which l>r. Thucydides concei?e the character of 

Arnold thus translates in hto note: the brave citizen as compared with the 

*' For more grievous to a man of noble coward, 
mind to the miserv which comes to- It to plain that thto reecdveg itadf 

5 ether with cowardice, than the unfelt ultimately into a different estimate of 

eath whidi befalto him in the midst prospectiTO pains ; the case being oaa 

of his strength and hopes for the com- In which pleasure to not concerned, 

mon welfare.** That the pains of self-reproach aad 

So again in the Ptuedon (p. 68) infamy in the eyes of others are amoog 

Sokrates describes the conra||[e of the the most agonising in the hnman 

ordinary unphilosophical citizen to bosom, need hardly oe remariced. At 

consist in braving death from fear of the same time the sentiments here 

greater evils (which to the same view conceived embrace a wide field of 

as that of Sokrates in the ProtagorasX sympathy, comprising the interests, 

while the philosopher to courageous on honour, and security, of others as well 

a different principle ; aspiring only to as of the individual agent 
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he theorises differently in other dialogues ; whether g^?^ 
for the better or the worse, will be hereafter seen, spedflc 
He declares here explicitly that pleasure, or happi- t^iySiid 
ness, is the^end to be pursued ; and pwn, or misery, **RJ^i^ 
the end to be avoided : and that there is no other lognes. 
•end, in reference to which things can be called good or evil, except 
as they tend to promote pleasure or mitigate suffering, on the 
one side — ^to entail pain or suffering on the other. He challenges 
objectors to assign any other end. And thus much is certain — 
that in those other dialogues where he himself departs from the 
present doctrine, he has not complied with his own challenge. 
Nowhere has he specified a different end. In other dialogues, as 
well as in the Protagoras, Plato has insisted on the necessity of a 
science or art of calculation : but in no other dialogue has he 
told us distinctly what are the items to be calculated. 

I perfectly agree with the doctrine laid down by Sokrates in 
the Protagoras, that pain or suffering is the End to be Rem&rks on 
avoided or lessened as far as possible — and pleasure herekSSP 
or happiness the End to be pursued as far as attain- 5® JJ^^ 
able — ^by intelligent forethought and comparison : it is too 
that there is no other intelligible standard of re- SJ3a8i?dS* 
ference, for application of the terms Good and Evil, pradenti^. 
except the tendency to produce happiness or misery : and that if 
this standard be rejected, ethical debate loses all standard for 
rational discussion, and becomes only an enunciation of the 
different sentiments, authoritative and self-justifying, prevalent 
in each community. But the End just mentioned is highly 
complex, and care must be taken to conceive it in its full com- 
prehension. Herein I conceive the argument of Sokrates (in the 
Protagoras) to be incomplete. It carries attention only to a part 
of the truth, keeping out of sight, though not excluding, the 
remainder. It considers each man as an individual, determining 
good or evil for himself by calculating his own pleasures and 
pains: as a prudent, temperate, and courageous agent, but 
neither as just nor beneficent It omits to take account of him 
as a member of a society, composed of many others akin or co- 
ordinate with himself. Now it is the purpose of an ethical or 
political reasoner (such as Plato both professes to be and really 
is) to study the means of happiness, not simply for the agent 
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himself but for that agent together with others around him — ^for 
the members of the conmianity generally.^ The Platonic So- 
krates sliyB this himself in the Republic : and accordinglj, he 
there treats of other points which are not touched upon by 
Sokrates in the Protagoras. He proclaims that the happiness dt 
each citizen must be sought only by means consistent with the 
security, and to a certain extent with the happiness, of otheis : 
he provides as f&r as practicable that all shall derive their 
pleasures and pains firom the same causes: common pleasures, 
and common pains, to all.' The doctrine of Sokrates in the Pro- 
' tagoras requires to be enlarged so as to comprehend these other 
important elements. Since the conduct of every agent affects 
the happiness of others, he must be called upon to take account 
of its consequences tmder both aspects, especially where it goes to 
inflict hurt or privation upon others. Good and evil depend 
upon that scientific computation and comparison of pleasures and 
pains which Sokrates in the Protagoras prescribes : but the com- 
putation mxist include, to a certain extent, the pleasures and 
pains (security and rightful expectations) of others besides the 
agent himself, implicated in the consequences of his acts.' 

As to this point, we shall find the Platonic Sokrates not 
Comparison always correct, nor even consistent with himself, 
with the This will appear especially when we come to see the 

^^ ^ account which he gives of Justice in the Republic 
In that branch of the Ethical End, a direct regard to the secu- 
rity of others comes into the foreground. For in an act of in- 
justice, the prominent characteristic is that of harm done to 
others — though that is not the whole, since the security of the 
agent himself is implicated with that of others in the general 
fulfilment of these obligations. It is this primary re^gard to 
others, and secondary regard to self^ implicated in one complex 

1 Plato, Repabl. !▼. pp. 420-421, v. p. tarianism bv Mr. John Stnart Mill. 

466 A. In page 16 of that work attention is 

apiotn RAnnhl v nn 4«2 A.R D called to the fact, that in Utilitarianism 

AM In ^P°**** • PP' *® ^^^* the standard is not the greatest happi- 

'A'roighont tiie first of these pas- S?f <^Lf^5 JSf.'lI^nl^ hii.«f™t'oU ' 

sages we see ayoBhv nsed as the equi- J^fhS^^S w''^*^{,^PSSfl^*?* 

vl^t of riBoy^J^a.,. as the equivl?ent fe^^^tht'S^^JT KSI^ 

"' ^^^' his conversation with Protagoras, " the 

s See, especially on this point, the theorr of Utilitarianism," as Mr. Mill 

brief but raluable Tract on Utili- calls it in page 1. 
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feeling — which distingaishes justice from prudence. The Pla- 
tonic Sokrates in the Republic (though his language is not always 
clear) does not admit this ; but considers justice as a branch of 
prudence, necessary to ensure the happiness of the individual 
agent himself. 

Now in the Protagoras, what the Platonic Sokrates dwell? 
upon (in the argument which I have been consider- The dii* 
ing) is prudence, temperance, courage : little, or noth- ^J^Sotm 
ing is said about justice : there was therefore the less brings <mt 
necessity for insisting on that prominent reference tantpartof 
to the security of others (besides the agent himself) ^J^^hich 
which justice involves. I^ however, we turn back to omitted 
to the earlier part of the dialogue, to the speech irstoby"'* 
delivered- by Protagoras, we see justice brought into wokmtee. 
the foreground. It is not indeed handled analytically (which 
is not the manner of that Sophist), nor is it resolved into regard 
to pleasure and pain, happiness and misery : but it is announced 
as a social sentiment indispensably and reciprocally necessary 
from every man towards every other {^iiaj — al^iig), distinguish- 
able from those endowments which supply the wants and multi- 
ply the comforts of the individual himself. The very existence 
of the social union requires, that each man should feel a senti- 
ment of duties on his part towards others, and duties on their 
parts towards him : or (in other words) of rights on his part to 
have his interests considered by others, and rights on their parts 
to have tlfeir interests considered by him. Unless this senti- 
ment of reciprocity — reciprocal duty and right — exist in the 
bosom of each individual citizen, or at least in the large majority 
— no social union could subsist There are doubtless different 
degrees of the sentiment ; moreover the rights and duties may be 
apportioned better or worse, more or liess fairly, among the indi- 
viduals of a society ; thus rendering the society more or less 
estimable and comfortable. But without a certain minimum of 
the sentiment in each individual bosom, even the worst consti- 
tuted society could not hold together. And it is this sentiment 
of reciprocity which Protagoras (in the dialogue before us) is 
introduced as postulating in his declaration, that justice and the 
sense of shame (unlike to professional aptitudes) must be distri- 
buted universally and without exception among all the members 
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of a communitj. Each man most feel them, «n his ooodiijct 
towardB others: each man most also be aUe to reckon that others 
will feel the like, in their behaTiour towards him.^ 

If we thus compare the Ethical End, as implied, though not 
TheBthiad explicitly laid down, by Protagoras in the earlier 
£^S?& part of the dialogae,~and as laid down bj Sokimtes 
dinovneof in the later part — we shall see that while Sokrates 
iBvoiTMa restricts it to a true oomparatiTe — ^"»yti^ of the 
^JjJfJJaie P^^^ '^ jdeasores of the af^ent himself, Protagoras 
p^^w enlarges it so as to include a direct r^eraioe to those 
cio£cHr of others abo, coapled with an expectation of the like 



s ejLU w M ieiy peitipw 
ton of thM doctrine 
plnoed 



1 Profo880f Bain m^ bis 
the Emotions and the nm. ch. rv 
On the Ethicnl 
hss ciTen lansrics 
to the inastnition 
which Plato hss 
thensmeol 

"The sopposed nnifonnitT of moral 
distinctions resolves itself into the two 
foUowinf particnlars. First, the com- 
mon end of Mi6<«c Mcvnfjr, which is 
also indiTidnsl preservation, demands 
certain precautions that are ereiT- 
irtiere very mndi alike, and can in no 
case be dispensed with. Some sort of 
oonstitated authority to control the in- 
dividnal impulses and to protect eaid& 
man's person and property, must exist 
irtierever a number of human beings 
live together. The duties ^ringing 
out of uiis necessary arrangement are 
essaitially the same in all societies. . . 
They have a pretty unif Mm character 
aU over the c^bbe. If the sense erf 
the comnMW safety wue not suf- 
ficiently strong to constitute the social 
tie of obedience to some common regu- 
lations, society could not exist. . . . 
It is no proof of ttie universal spread of 
a spedal innate faculty of moral dis- 
tinctions, but of a certain rational 
appreciation of what is necessary for 
the very existence of every human 
being living in the company of others : 
Doubtless, if the sad nistoty of the 
human race had been preserved in all 
its details, we $ktnUd have many ex- 
ampU$ of tribe$ that periMhed from being 
uneqwU to the conception of a $ociiu 
tj/stem^ or to the ratraintt impoMd by 
it. We know enough of the records 
of anarchy, to see now difficult it is 
for human nature to comply in full 
with the social conditions oc security ; 



b«» if thii wera not eooqpiied wUh 
at an, the leonlt would be mutual and 
swift destmctioii. .. . In the second 
pbce, mankind haw been lingnlaiiy 
unaumoQs in the practice of impowinc 
upon individaal mendters of aocietiea 
some ofaaerfaneas or restmints d purely 
rnnHakoiai origlB, having no le fe tanca, 
direct or indinet^ to the maintenance 
of the social tiew with aU the safegoarda 
OHiaini - -^ - 



implied in it 

in taste, liki^, aversion, or 
have, in eveir communi^ known .. 
us, beoi raised to the di|;mty of autho- 
ritative morality; bemg rendered 
(so to apeak) * terms erf communion,* 
and have been oiforced by punish- 
ment. ... In the rules, founded on 
men's sentiments, likings, aversions, 
and antipathies, there is nothing 
common out the fact that some 
one or othor d these are carried to 
the length of public requirement, 
and mixed up in one code with the 
imperative duties that hold socie^ 
together.** 

The postulate of the liatonic Prota- 

Sras— that <uci| and luiin must be 
It to a certain extent in each man's 
bosom, as acondition to the very exist- 
ence of society— agrees with the first 
of the two elements here distinguished 
by Mr. Bain, and does not necessarily 
go beyond it But the unsystematic 
tieaching and universal propagandism, 
which nrotagpras describes as the 
agency wheieby virtue is communi- 
cated, applies alike to both the tvro 
elements distinguished bv Mr. Bain: 
to the factitious exifendes of King 
Nomos, as well as to nis tutelary con- 
troL It is this mixed mass that the 
Sokratic analysis is brou^t to exa- 
mine. 
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reference on the part of otliera.^ Sokrates is satisfied gj**!?]**' 
with requiring from each person calculating prudence affent him- 
for his own pleasures and pains: while Protagoras. '^* 
proclaims that after this attribute had been obtained by man, and 
individual wants supplied, still there was a farther element 
necessary in the calculation— the social sentiment or reciprocity 
of regard implanted in every one's bosom : without this the 
human race would have perished. Prudence and skill will 
suffice for an isolated existence ; but if men are to live and act 
in social communion, the services as well as the requirements 
of each man must be shaped, in a certain measure, with a direct 
view to the security of others as well as to his own. 

In my judgment, the Ethical End, exclusively self-regarding, 
here laid down by Sokrates, is too narrow. And if we turn to 
other Platonic dialogues, we shall find Sokrates still represented 
as proclaiming a self-regarding Ethical End, though not the same 
as what we read in the Protagoras. In the Gorgias, Republic, 
Phsedon, &c, we shall find him discountenancing tiiie calculation 
(recommended in the Protagoras) of pleasures and pains against 
each other, as greater, more certain^ durable, &c, and insisting 
that all shall be estimated according as they bear on the general 
condition or health of the mind, which he assimilates to the 
general condition or health of the body. The health of the 
body, considered as an End to be pursued, is essentially self- 
regarding : so also is the health of the mind. I shall touch upon 
this farther when I consider the above-mentioned dialogues : at 
present, I only remark that they agree with the Sokrates of the 
Protagoras in assuming a self-regarding Ethical End, though 
they do not agree with him in describing what that End should 
be. 

The application which Sokrates makes (in the Protagoras) of 
his own assumed Ethical End to the explanation of pjato's rea- 
courage, is certainly confused and unsatisfactory. S"!^"* 
And indeed, we may farther remark that the general is not clear 
result at which Plato seems to be aiming in this JJi^i^S^ 
dialogue, viz. : That all the diflFerent virtues are at ciauy aooat 
the bottom one and the same, and that he who pos- 

1 Plato, Protag. pp. 321-322. 
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sesses one of them must also pnwcw the renudndeF-— cannot be 
ma/rle out even upon his own asBomptioiiB. Tlioiig)i it be tne 
that all the yirtues depend upon correct ealcolatioii, yet as eadi 
of them applies to a different set of drcnmstanoea and diffeieBt 
disturbing and misleading causes, the same man who ralmlirf** 
well under one set of circumstances, may calculate hadlj undor 
others. The position laid down by Piotagorafl^ that men are 
often courageous but unjust— just, but not wise— ia nowBj refuted 
by Plato. Nor is it even inconsistent with FUtc^a own thfioiy, 
though he seems to think it so. 
Some of the Platonic conmientators maintain,* that tiie doc- 

Doctrin of *'^"® ^®^ explicitly laid down and illuatzmted by 
HUlibaum Sokrates, viz. : the essential identity of the pleasnr- 
^tiM^if ft^^ ^th the good, of the painful with the eril-is 
Tfeit^h^^' to be regarded as not serious, but aa taken up in 
analysis jest for the purpose of mocking and humiliating Pro- 
^Sodio tagoras. Such an hypothesLB appears to me unften- 
8«k«^ *» able ; contradicted by the whole tenor of the dialogue. 
by Plato as Throughout all the Platonic compositions, there is 
aS'a'mock>* nowhere to be found any train of argument more 
my of the direct, more serious, and more elaborate, than that 
by which Sokrates here proves the identity of good 
with pleasure, of pain with evil (p. 351 to end). Protagoras 
begins by denying it, and is only compelled to accept the condu- 
Hion against his own will, by the series of questions which -he 
cannot otherwise answer.^ Sokrates admits that the bulk of 
mankind are also opposed to it : but he establishes it with an 
ingenuity which is pronounced to be triumphant by all the 

1 See Brandis, Qesch. d. Oriech.- ment to the Protagoras, be is surely 

Rom., Phil. Part ii. sect. 114, note 'p. under obligation to report faithfuUy 

468 ; StaUbaum, ProlegouL ad Protag. and exactly what is declared b^ So- 

pp. 15-S3-34. krates in the Protagoras, whether it be 

Ho too Ficinus says in his Argu- consistent or not with the Gorgias and 

montum to the Protagoras : (p. 765) Phildbos. Yet here we find Ficinus 

*'Tum vero de bono et malo multa misrepresenting the Protagoras, in 

tractantur. 8iqui(lem prudentia est order to force it into harmony with 

Hcientia eligendi uoni, malique vitandi. the other two. 

AmbiKiturautomutrumbonum malum- ^^jg jg g^ direcUy stated that I 

que idum sit pcnitus quod etvoluptas ^ surprised to find ZeUer (among 

«t <lolor. Neqw afflnnatur xd quuUm ^ ^{j^^^ critics) announcing i^ 

oninino ruque mamfefU omnino nega- p^^J ^^^^ accepts for the occaaon the 

tur. Do hoc enim m GorgiA Phile- standpunkt of his enemies (PhUos. der 

boque et alibi, sc arioeA voL iL n 380 ed. 2nd*i. 

When a criUc composes an Argu- ^^^^ ^^*- "• P- »«, ea. ma/. 
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hearers around.^ The commentators are at liberty to impeach 
the re-asoning as unsound ; but to set it aside as mere banter and 
mockery, is preposterous. Assume it even to be intended as 
mockery — assume that Sokrates is mystifying the hearers, by a 
string of delusive queries, to make out a thesis which he knows 
to be untrue and silly — ^how can the mockery fall upon Prota- 
goras, who denies the thesis from the beginning ? ' The irony, if 
it were irony, would be misplaced and absurd. 
The commentators resort to this hypothesis, partly because the 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 858 A. vvto^nmt * ' not as his own opinion, bnt only hjrpo- 

cMkci awturiv aAn9^ tXvai ra tipnuJva. thetically, with a sarcastic side-glance 

3 When Stallbanm asserts that the at theabsurd conseqaences Which many 

thesis is taken np by SokratAs as one deduced from it— only as the receiTed 

which was maintained by Protagoras world*moraIi^, as the opinion of the 

and the other Sophis s (Proleg. p. 83X maiori^ " H^nleit. snm Protag. p. 

he says what is oistinctly at Tariance 419>. How Steinhart can find proof of 

with the dialogue, p. 351. this in the di^ogue, I am at a loss to 

Schleiermacher maintains that this understand. The dialogue presents to 

same tresis (the fundamental identity us Sokrates introducing the opinion as 

of good witii pleasure, evil witti pain) his own, against that of Protagoras and 

is altogether '*unsokratic and un- agabist that of the multitude (p. 351 C). 

Platonic" ; that it is handled here by (hk hearing this opposition from Pro- 

Sokrates in a manner visibly ironical tagoras, Sokrates invites him to an 

(sichtbar ironisch) ; that the purpose investigation, whether the opinion be 

of the argument is to show the stupidity just; Sokiates then conductis the in- 

of Protagoras, who is puzded and im- vestigation himself, along with Prota- 

posed upon by such oovious fallacies goras, at considerable length, and ulti- 

{Einleitung sum Protac. p 280, bot* mately brings out the doctrine as 

tom of p. 232>, and who is made to proveo, with the assent of all pre- 

exhibit (so Scmeiermacher says. EinL sent. 

sum Gk>rgiaSj p. 14) a string of ludi- These forced interpretations are 

crous absurdities. resorted to, because the critics cannot 

Upon this I have to remark first, bear to see the Platonic Sokrates 
that if the stupidity of Protagoras is maintaining a thesis substantially the 
intended to be shown up, that of all same as that of Eudoxusand Epikunis. 
the other persons present must be Upon this point, K. F. Hermann is 
equally manifested ; for all of ihem more moderate than the others ; he 
assent emphatically, at the close, to admits the thesis to be seriously main- 
the thesis as having been proved tained in the dialogue — states that it 
(Prot p. 358 A^ : next, that I am un- was really the opinion of the historical 
able to see eitner the absurdities of Sokrates— and aidds that it was also the 
Protagoras or the irony of Sokrates, opinion of Plato himself during his 
which Schleiermacher asserts to be so early Sokratic stadium, when the Pro- 
visible. The arffument of Sokrates is tagoras (as he thinks) was composed 
as serious and elaborate as any thing (Gesch. und Syst. der Plat. PhiL pp. 
which we read in Plato. Schleier- 462-463). 

macher seems to me to misconceive Mostof the critics agree in consider- 
altogether (not only here but also in ing the Protagoras to be one of Plato's 
his Einleitung sum Gorgias, p. 10) earlier dialo^es, about 403 B.C. Ast 
tiie concluding argument of sokrates even refers it to 407 B.C. when Plato 
in the Protagoras. To describe the was about twenty-one years of age. I 
identity between ijiv and aya06v as a have already given my reasons for 
*'scheinbare Voraussetzung'^ is to de- believing that none of the Platonic 
part from the plain meaning of words, dialogues were composed before 399 B.C. 

Again, Steinhart contends that So- The Protagoras belones, in my opinion, 

krates assumes this doctrine (identity to Plato's most perfect and mature 

of pleasure with good, pain with evil), period. 
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Grounds of doctrine in qaestion is one which ihey disapprove 
that doc- — partly because doctrines inconsistent with it are 
insuffid- maintained in other Platonic dialogues. Thdse are 
•°^* the same two reasons upon which, in other cases, 

various dialogues have been rejected as not genuine works of 
Plato. The first of the two reasons is plainly irrelevant: we 
must accept what Plato gives us, whether we assent to it or not. 
The second reason also, I think, proves little. The dialogues are 
distinct compositions, written each with its own circumstances 
and purpose : we have no right to require that they shiall be all 
consiBtent with each other in doctrine, especially when we look 
to the long philosophical career of Plato. To suppose that the 
elaborate reasoning of Sokrates in the latter portion of the Prota- 
goras is mere irony, intended to mystify both Protagoras himself 
and all the by-standers, who accept it as earnest and convincing 
— ^appears to me far less reasonable than the admission, that the 
dialectic pleading ascribed to Sokrates in one dialogue is inoon- 
siBtent with that assigned to him in another. 

Though there is every mark of seriousness, and no mark of 
SobJectis irony, in this reasoning of Sokrates, yet we must 

P?^?^^ remember that he does not profess to leave the sub- 
sfcill left un- * _^ 

settled at ject settled at the close of the dialogue. On the con- 
^e Sa^ trary, he declares himself to be in a state of puzzle 
^offi^ and perplexity. The question, proposed at the outset, 

Whether virtue is teachable ? remains undecided. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

60R0IAS. 

Aristotle, in one of his lost dialogues, made honourable men- 
tion of a Corinthian cultivator, who, on reading the _ 
Platonic Gorgias, was smitten with such vehement debate in 
admiration, that he abandoned his fields and his ^<£ril^f 
vines, came to Athens forthwith, and committed him- the histori- 
self to the tuition of Plato.^ How much of reality '*^' 

there may be in this anecdote, we cannot say : but the Gorgias 
itself is well calculated to justify such warm admiration. It 
opens with a discussion on Uie nature and purpose of Rhetoric, 
but is gradually enlarged so as to include a comparison of the 
various schemes of life, and an outline of positive ethical theory. 
It is carried on by Sokrates with three distinct interlocutors — 
Gorgias, Polus, and EalliklSs ; but I must again remind the 
reader that all the four are only spokesmen prompted by Plato 
himself.' It may indeed be considei'ed almost as three distinct 
dialogues, connected by a loose thread. The historical Gorgias, 
a native of Leontini in Sicily, was the most celebrated of the 
Grecian rhetors ; an elderly man during Plato's youth. He paid 
visits to different cities in all parts of Greece, and gave lessons 
in rhetoric to numerous pupils, chiefly young men of ambitious 
aspirations.' 

1 Themistiiis, Or. zziii. p. ^ S66, Dindorf.^ Tit ydp ovk ottcv, ort koI 
Dindorf. 'O 6i yt^pybs 6 Kopiv$iot 6 Swicpanit icoi o KoAAticA^f koX 6 
Ty ^ Topyif ^ $vyytv6fuvoi — ovk ovti^ TopyCat icaX h HmKot, xdrra ravr 

mv typatjityin ikiyxf rov ao^tOTOv rpinttv rovf koyovt ; Though Aiv 

— avT(Ka a^eU rhv aypov xat rovf ofiW* sleidcs asks reasonablv enough, Who 

Aovc, IIAaTMi'i vir4$7iK€ r^y ^vxi)v «eal to ignorant of this?— the remarks of 

ra tKtCvov iavtCptro xal c^vrcvcro • xal StaUbaum and oUiers often imply for 



oSr6( c'oTtv hv Tt/ia 'ApioToWAi}« fv nf getfnhiess of it. 
atoA^T^ r^ Kopi.v$uf. s Schleiermacher (Einleitong 

s Aristeides, Orat xlvL p. 887, Gorgias, toL iii. p. 22) is of O] 



_ sum 
opinion 
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Sokrates and Chsereplion are described as intending to oome to 
Introduc- ft rhetorical lecture of Qorgias, bat as having been ae- 
torycircnra- cidentally detained so as not to arrive until jost after 
the dia- it has been finished, with brilliant saocess. Kallikl^ 
vSSm and however, the host and friend of Goigias, promiaes that 
Kaliikito. the rhetor will readily answer any questiona pnt by 
Sokrates ; which Qorgias himself confirms, observing at the same 
time that no one had asked him any new question for many years 
past.^ Sokrates accordingly asks Goigias what his profession is t 
what it is that he teaches t what is the definition of rhetoric f 
Not receiving a satisfactory answer, Sokrates famishes a defini- 
tion of his own : out of which grow two arguments of wide ethical 
bearing : carried on by Sokrates, the first agamst Polns, the second 
against EsJlikl^ Both these two are represented as voluble 
speakers, of confident temper, regarding the acquisition of poli- 
tical power and oratorical celebrity as the grand objects of life. 
Polus had even composed a work on Rhetoric, of which we know 
nothing : but the tone of this dialogue would seem to indicate 
(as far as we can judge &om such evidence) that the style of the 
work was affected, and the temper of the author flippant. 

Here, as in the other dialogues above noticed, the avowed aim 
f ^^ Sokrates is — first, to exclude long speaking — ^next, 
Sokmtes in to get the question accurately conceived, and answered 
2SndiSoM^* in an appropriate manner. Specimens are given of 
of a good unsuitable and inaccurate answers, which Sokrates 
corrects. The conditions of a good definition are 
made plain by contrast with bad ones ; which either include 
much more than the thing defined, or set forth what is accessory 
and occasional in place of what is essential and constant. These 
tentatives and gropings to find a definition are always instructive, 

that Plato composed the Grorfias probable. However, I do not at all 

shortly alter returning from his first Delieve that Aristophanes in the Ek- 

Yoyage to Sicily, 387 B.C. klesiazosse makes any allusion to the 

I shall not contradict this : but I see Bepublic of Plato. Nor shall I believe, 

nothing to prove it. At the same tune, until some evidence is produced, that 

Schleiermacher assumes as certain that the Republic was composed at so early 

Aristophanes in the Ekklesiazussa al- a date as 390 B.a 

ludes to the doctrines published by ^ Plato^ Gorg. pp. 447-448 A. The 

Plato in his Bepublic (Einleitung zum dialogue is supposed to be curried on 

Qorgias, p. 20). Putting these two in the presence of many persons, seem- 

statements together, the Qor^a.s would ingly belonging to the auditorv of the 

be later in date of composition than lecture which Gorjgias has just fldished, 

the Bepublic, which I hardly think p. 455 C. 
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and must have been especially so in the Platonic age, when logi- 
cal distinctions had never yet been made ^subject of separate 
attention or analysis. 

About what is Rhetoric as a cognition concerned, Gorgias? 
Gorg, — About words or discourses. SoJcr. — About Onesfcions 
what discourses ? such as inform sick men how they JefiSition 
are to get well ? Oorg. — ^Na Sofcr.— It is not then of Bhetoric 
about aU discourses? Oorg. — It makes men compe- artisan of 
tent to speak : of course therefore also to think, upon pewnasioii. 
the matters on which they speak.* Sohr.—Bnt the medical and 
gymnastic arts do this likewise, each with reference to its respec- 
tive subject : what then is the difference between them and 
Rhetoric? Gorg, — The difference is, that each of these other 
arts tends mainly towards some actual work or performance, to 
which the discourses, when required at all, are subsidiary : but 
Rhetoric accomplishes every thing by discourses alone.' Sohr, — 
But the same may be said about arithmetic, geometry, and other 
sciences. How are they distinguished from Rhetoric? You 
must tell me upon what matters the discourses with which 
Rhetoric is conversant turn ; just as you would tell me, if I 
asked the like question about arithmetic or astronomy. Gorg. — 
The discourses, with which Rhetoric is conversant, turn upon 
the greatest of all human affairs. Sohr, — But this too, Qorgias, 
is indistinct and equivocal. Every man, the physician, the 
gymnast, the money-maker, thinks his own object and his own 
affairs the greatest of all.' Gorg. — The function of Rhetoric, is 
to persuade assembled multitudes, and thus to secure what are in 
truth the greatest benefits : freedom to the city, political com- 
mand to the speaker.* Sokr. — Rhetoric is then the artisan of 
persuasion. Its single purpose is to produce persuasion in the 
minds of hearers ? Gforg. — It is so. 

Sokr. — But are there not other persons besides the Rhetor, 
who produce persuasion ? Does not the arithmetical The Rhetor 
teacher, and every other teacher, produce persuasion ? fief without 



1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 449 E. OvkoOi' > Plato, Gorgias, pp. 451-452. 
ntpl &virtp kiytiVf Kai ^povtlv ; Ilwf yap < Plato, Gk>rgias, p. 452 D. 'Oirep 

ov; ^ ^ eOTt Tp akrf6€Uf ueyiorov aya06v, xai 

3 Plato, Gorgias, p. 450 B^. r^c alnov, aifia jikv tKevOepia^ avroif roif 

pifTOpiKi^f . . . . iraira i} rpo^if ical if ai^p«ltiro(f, ofia Bi rov akkttv apxeiv cV 

Kvpoio'if iia \6ytav «<rrCy. . Tp avrov ir6Ac( cicaarcp. 
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u*^?t& How does the Rhetor differ from them t What mode 
matters is of persaasion does he bring about t Peisoasion about 
tenu?'^ what? Gorg.^l reply— it is that persaasion which i» 
ndriseT brought about in Dikasteries, and other assembled 
multitudes — and which relates to just and ui\|ust.^ Sokr, — Yen 
recognise that to have learnt and to know any matter, is one 
thing— to believe it, is another : that knowledge and belief are 
different — ^knowledge being always true, belief sometimes fiJae f 
Oorg, — ^Yes. Sokr, — We must then distinguish two sorts of per- 
suasion : one carrying with it knowledge — the other belief with- 
out knowledge. Which of the two does the Rhetor bring about! 
Gorg. — That which produces belief without knowledge. He can 
teach nothing. 86kr, — ^Well, then, Qorgias, on what matten 
wHl the Rhetor be competent to advise ? When the people are 
deliberating about the choice of generals or physicians, about the 
construction of docks, about practical questions of any kind^ 
there will be in each case a special man informed and competent 
to teach or give counsel, while the Rhetor is not competent 
Upon what then can the Rhetor advise — upon just and oiyust— 
nothing else 1 ' 

The Rhetor (says Gk)rgias) or accomplished public speaker, will 
give advice about all the matters that you name, and 
can per- others besides. He will persuade the people and cany 
pSpfe*upon ^^^ along with him, even against the opinion of the 
any matter, special Expert. He will talk more persuasively than 
the o^on the craftsman about matters of the craftsman's own 
cui^l^x^ business. The power of the Rhetor is thus veiy 
He appears great : but he ought to use it, like all other powers^ 
among tLe for just and honest purposes ; not to abuse it for 
ignorant. ^^ong and oppression. If he does the latter, the 
misdeed is his own, and not the fault of his teacher, who gave 
his lessons with a view that they should be turned to proper use. 
If a man, who has learnt the use of arms, employs them to com- 
mit murder, this abuse ought not to be imputed to his master of 
arms.' 

You mean (replies Sokrates) that he, who has learnt Rhetoric 
from you, will become competent not to teach, but to persuade 

1 Plato. Oorgias, p. 454 B. > Plato, Ooigias, p. 456 D. 

3 Plato, Oorgias, pp. 456-457. 
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the multitude :— that is, competent among the ignorant He has 
acquired an engine of persuasion ; so that he will appear, when 
addressing the ignorant, to know more than those who really do 
know.^ 



Thus far, the conversation is carried on between Sokrates and 
Gorgias. But the latter is now made to contradict Qoygi^ig 
himself— apparently rather than really — for the argu- now made to 
ment whereby Sokrates reduces him to a contradic- himself, 
tion, is not tenable, unless we admit the Platonic doc- Jp^^e*dS?* 
trine that the man who has learnt just and imjust, bate with 
may be relied on to act as a just man ; > in other 
words, that virtue consists in knowledge. 

Polus now interferes and ts^es up the conversation : challeng- 
ing Sokrates to furnish what hi thinks the proper Polemical 
definition of Rhetoric. Sokrates obeys, in a tone of ^Jee! ^t 
pungent polemic. Rhetoric (he says) is no art at all, the instanoo 
but an empirical knack of catering for the pleasure gives his 
and favour of hearers ; analogous to cookery.' It is 2iS)n*5 

a talent falling under the general aptitude called rhetoric. li 
•m It 111 .. -i isnoart.Dut 

flattery ; possessed by some bold spirits, who are an empirical 

forward in divining and adapting themselves to the ^^ng for** 

temper of the public* It is not honourable, but a theimme- 

mean pursuit, like cookery. It is the shadow or false snre o? 

imitation of a branch of the political art.* In refe- J^j^J^'uato 

rence both to the body and the mind, there are two cookery, it 

different conditions : one, a condition really and truly under the 

1 Plato. OorgiaSj p. 459 B. Ovkovv falling short of the idea of r^x*^t and 

KoX vcpl rdf aAAa$ anairai rixv<K wcrav- coming much nearer to what is here 

TM¥ «h(ci o piiTtop Koi 1) ^i^opiic^ • avra called cfiireipia Or OToxcummi. Ask- 

ttci' ra vpayftara oviiv Stl ovtjiv tliivtu lepiades was displeased with Uie 

oirM«cx;e(, fii)yai^irde rii'a ircitfovc evpif Thraciui Dionysios for calling ypafi- 

K^tti, wore ^aivtoBax roif ovjc ci6^i /taruci} by the name of ^fiireipia instead 

IcoAAov tlhivat. rttv eUorwv. of rc'xini : see Seztus Empiric, adv. 

> Plato, Gorgias, p. 460 B. & ra Grammat. s. 57-72, p. 615, Bekk. 

iuctua ucfio^Kwf, iueatof. Aristotle a r»i««.^ n^w*-- « ^ao a * - 

notices Sis confusion of Sokrates, who • * F^^i Goi|;ias, p. 463 A. «o jct ^c 
falls into it also in the conversktion V*^* re €n,rr,S€v^^ "X»:"c?»' i^^ ov, 
with Euthydemus. Xenoph. Memorab. fi^ns 6i aTox«rTixi,»,ie«t^a.j«p«i« icat 

» tlato, Giigias. p. 462 C. ^^trtipia *«^ ^ •^^ ^Y« rh ite^oAtOK ico A- 
.... yopirof revoi xai i|3oki}c airep- 

vatriaf. In the^ Phlldbus (pp. 55-56) B Plato^ Gorgias, p. 403 D. wo\i- 

Sokrates treats iarpiic^ differently, as riKiji fiopiov tlBittKov. 

2—21 
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irenermihead good — the other, good Only in fiallacioiis appearance, 
flattery. ^^^ ^^^ ^ jj^ reality. To produce, and to verify, the 

really good condition of the body, there are two specially quali- 
fied professions, the gymnast or trainer and the physician. : in 
regai^ to the mind, the function of the trainer is performed by 
the law-giving power, that of the physician by the judicial power. 
Law-making, and adjudicating, are both branches of the ]x>litical 
art, and when put together make up the whole of it. Gymnastic 
and medicine, train and doctor the body towards its really best 
condition : law-making and adjudicating do the same in regard 
to the mind. To each of the four, there corresponds a sham 
counterpart or mimic, a branch under the general head flattery^ 
taking no account of what is really best, but only of that wldch 
is most agreeable for the moment, and by this trick recommend- 
ing itself to a fallacious esteem.^ Thus Cosmetic, or Ornamental 
Trickery, is the counterfeit of Qynmastic ; and Cookery the 
counterfeit of Medicine. Cookery studies only what is imme- 
diately agreeable to the body, without considering whether it be 
good or wholesome : and does this moreover, without any truly 
scientific process of observation or inference, but simply by an 
empirical process of memory or analogy. But Medicine exa- 
mines, and that too by scientific method, only what is good and 
wholesome for the body, whether agreeable or not. Amidst 
ignorant men, Cookery slips in as the counterfeit of medicine ; 
pretending to know what food is good for the body, while it really 
knows only what food is agreeable. In like manner, the artifices 
of ornament dress up the body to a false appearance of that vigour 
and symmetry, which Gymnastics impart to it really and intrin- 
sically. 

The same analogies hold in regard to the mind. Sophistic is 
Wstincti^ the shadow or counterfeit of law-giving : Rhetoric, of 
true arts judging or adjudicating. The lawgiver and the judge 

At^thepood ^^^ ** ^^** ^s &^^ ^^^ *^® mind : the Sophist and 
of the body the Rhetor aim at what is agreeable to it This dis- 

1 Plato, Gorgias,_ p. 464 C. rerra- xnroSva-a viro ciccurroy twk fcopiMr, 

:pa)K ii) rovrtov ovirav^ koX aei irpbf -n irpo(r iroieiTcu tXvai rovro cirep vircSv* 

fitKrurrov Oepanevovaatv^ riav fiiy rb koL tov fiev fitkriarov oviiv ^poKii^Ci, 

aStfta., tS>v fi< '"It'jl'vx^v, ij icoA.axevT(icT) t^ 8e oel ijit<rr<j» 0fip€V€Tcu, tij^ avotc» 

alarOofji^vri, ov yvovtra A^yw oAXa <rroxa- koX e^airarf , wore toKtl vkeCarov c^Mi 

^rofUmit Wrpaxa cavn}V iiaveCniotrat tlyeu,. 
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tinctioxi between them (continues Sokrates) is true and mind— 
and real : though it often happens that the Sophist ^^i^^t^eit 
is, both by himself and by others, confounded with "^JJjf S?* 
and mists^en for the lawgiver, because he deals with the nme, 
the same topics and occurrences : and the Rhetor, in u^S,J^t 
the same manner, is confounded with the judge.^ immediate 
The Sophist and the Rhetor, addressing themselves to 
the present relish of an imdisceming public, are enabled to 
usurp the functions and the credit of their more severe and 
far-sighted rivals. 

This is the definition given by Sokrates of Rhetoric and of 
the Rhetor. Polus then asks him : You say that Qaettione 
Rhetoric is a branch of Flattery : Do you think that g^g^ 
good Rhetors are considered as flatterers in their re- denies that 
spective cities? Sohr, — I do not think that' they have any ' 
are considered at alL Polw. — How ! not considered 1 b^jKT*'* 
Do not good Rhetors possess great power in their re- they do 
spective cities 1 Sohr, — "No : if you understand the whi^%iey 
possession of power as a good thing for the possessor. "*^ ^"™- 
Polus, — I do understand it sa Sohr, — Ilien I say that the 
Rhetors possess nothing beyond the very minimum of power, 
Poitw.— How can that be 1 Do not they, like despots, kUl, im- 
poverish, and expel any one whom they please 1 Sohr. — I admit 
that both Rhetors and Despots can do what seems good to them- 
selves, and can bring penalties of death, poverty, or exile upon 



1 Plato, Gtorgias, p. 465 C. iUoniKt oSi'Soieovo'^o'oiwf x^Xoiceferrfluf irtfXe<ri 

ftiy ovTw ^v(rei * arc Bi cyyvf ovrwi', ^avXoi voftiCt^Bcn ol dyaSoi p^Top«f ; 

^vpovrai €v rtf aiirtf Koi vepl ravra .... Sokr. Ov6i voiiC^taBat c/toiyc 

aoi^iaral ical p^ropef, ical ovic c^ovcrii' ioKOvtrw. 

Oj rt xri'^""**^*"- ovre avrol covroif ovrc The play on words here — ^for I see 

Ol oAAoi ai^poiiroi rovroif . nothing else in it— can be expressed 

It seems to me that the persons in English as well as in Greek. It 

whom Plato here designates as being has very little pertinence ; because, as a 

confounded together are, the Sophist matter of fact, the Rhetors certainly 

with the lawgiver, the Rhetor with had considerable importance, whether 

the judge or aikast ; which is shown they deserved it or not How little 

by the allusion, three lines farther on. Plato cared to make his comparisons 

to the confusion between the cook and harmonise with the fact, may be 

the physician. Heindorf supposes that seen by what immediately follows — 

the persons designated as being con- where he compares the Rhetors 

founded are. the Sophist with the to Despots? and puts in the mouUi 

Rhetor; which I cannot think to be of Polus the assertion that they 

the meaning of Plato. kill or banish any one whom they 

* Plat. Gorg. p. 466 B. Polus. 'Ap* choose. 
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All men 
wish for 
what is 
good for 
them. Des* 
pots and 
rhetors, 
when tney 



cause they 
think it 
good for 
them. U 



others : but I say that neverthelesa they have no power, becanw 
they can do nothing which they really wish.^ 

at which men wish (Sokrates lays down as a general 'prap^ 
sition) is to obtain good, and' to escape eviL* Each 
separate act which they perform, is perforoied not 
with a view to its own special result, but with a. view 
to these constant and paramount ends. Good . tfaiiig^=~ 
or profitable things^ (for . Sokrates altemates .tbe 
uiTaDyone, . phrases as equivalentX ar e wisdom, healt h, wealth, 
°*® ®' a nd other such things. Evil things are ine contraries 
of^ these.* Many tnihgs are in tiiemselves neither 
good nor evil, but may become one or the other, 
notgood, ^ according to circumstances — such as stones, wood, the 
^«y^ »ot acts of sitting still or moving, &c When we do any 
thev will, of these indifferent acts, it is with a view to the pur^ 
foro hav?no ^uit of good, or to the avoidance of evil : we do not wish 
real power, for the act, we wish for its good or profitable results. 
We do every thing for the sake of good : and if the results are 
really good or profitable, we accomplish what we wish : if the 
contrary, not. Now, Despots and Rhetors, when they kill or 
banish or impoverish any one, do so because they think it will 
be better for them, or profitable.' If it be good for them, they 
do what they wish : if evil for them, they do the contrary of 
what they wish — and therefore have no power. 

To do evil (continues Sokrates), is the worst thin p ^ that can 
happen to any one ; the evil-doer is the most miserable and 
mtiable of men. The person who suffers evil is unfortunate, and 
is to be pitied ; but much less unfortunate and less to be pitied 
than the evil-doer. If I have a concealed dagger in the public 
market-place, I can kill any one whom I choose : but this is no 
good to me, nor is it a proof of great power, because I shall be 
forthwith taken up and punished. The result is not profitable, 



1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 466 E. ov6i¥ 

yap iroierf &v BovKovrcu, w? iiroi eiireiv • 
iroteii' fieVroi b, rt av avrot^ ^o^H ^«^Tta"« 
Tov tlvan. 

3 Plato, Gorgias, p. 467 E. OvKovf 
Arycif tlvai ayaShv fiiv ao^Cav re 
cat vyCeiav icai irKovrov cat raXKa 
TcL TOiavra, kojco. Be ravavria rovrtav; 
*Eyuiy*. 



s Plato, Gorgias, y. 468 B-C. evicovr 
Kai airoKrCvvvfLeVf ci riv* avoiCTtyw|i«v, 
^ . . . oi6fLevoi oucii^)!' cli'ai iiiuv ravtm 
ni^^i ' ' .tPtKopa rov aya0ov fluroyra 
ravra miovinv oi votovrrt? .... jir 
fiiv w^eAtfta ^ ravra, fiov\6tM9ci wpar- 
T€iv avra* ^Aa/3eo«L 6i orro, ov fiv^ki^ 
IJi*$a. .... ri, yap dyoO^ fiwk&fit§a, &t 
^l)f <rv, Ac. 
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but hurtful : therefore the act is not good, nor is the power to do 
it either good or desirable.^ It is sometimes good to kill, banish, 
or impoverish — sometimes bad. It is good when you do it 
lustly : bad, when you do it unjustly.' 

Polus. — ^A child can refute such doctrine. You have heard of 
Archelaus King of Macedonia. Is he, in your opi- compariaon 
nion, happy or miserable ? Sokr, — I do. not know : I of Arche- 
have never been in his society. Polus, — Cannot you i^hw^ 
tell without that, whether he is happy or not? Sokr. Jo^Jff 
— No, certainly not Polus, — ^Then you will not call Polus 
even the Qreat King happy? Sokr, — ^No: I do not ArSaus* 
know how he stands in respect to education and jus- " ^^SJ 
tice. Polus, — ^What ! does a ll happiness consisi in everyone 
that? Sofcr.— I say that it doeZ I maintain that thg — sokrate-s 
goo d and honourable man or woman is hap py : the »d™>*« that 
unfust and wicked , miseraoig .* Polus, — ThenArche- thinks w. 
l&iii^ ik kJAiSenbie, according to your doctrine ? Sokr, th^SS"®"" 
— ^Assuredly, if he is wicked. Polus, — Wicked, of denies it 
course ; since he has committed enormous crimes : but he has 
obtained complete kingly power in Macedonia. Is there any 
Athenian, yourself included, who would not rather be Archelaus 
than any other man in Macedonia ? * Sokr, — ^All the public, with 
Nikias, Perikles, and the most eminent men among them, will 
agree with you in declaring Archelaus to be happy. I alone do 
not agree with you. You, like a Bhetor, intend to overwhelm 
me and gain your cause, by calling a multitude of witnesses : I 
shall prove my case without calling any other witness than your- 
sel£" Do you think that Archelaus would have been a happy man, 
if he had been defeated in his conspiracy and punished ? Polw. — 
Certainly not : he would then have been very miserable. Sokr. 
— Here again I differ from you : I think that Archelaus, or any 
other wicked man, is under all circumstances miserable ; but he 
is less miserable, if afterwards punished, than he would be if 

1 Plato, GOTgias, p. 469-470. a» ft^ a-i avrhv €va ovra fiaprvpa wapatr- 

* Plato, Gorgias, p. 470 C. X^t»^ 6aoAoyovi/Ta irepl Ak Acyw, o{,Siv 
at ¥>i-«.« n».X{oa « ATn v •liiai a(iov \6yov ireirepai^at ir<pi Stv 

» Plato, Gorgias, p. 470 E ^^ ^^./ ^ ;^^ '^ ^ . ^^^^ ^^ ^^ j^ ^^. 

4 Plato, Goigias, p. 471 B-C. ^v /iij evw <rot /xoprvpw ely j^y ^vo?, 

• Plato, Gorgias, p. 472 B. 'AXV tovv 8* aXXovf iraKray rovrovf x^'P'^" 
cyci <roi elf &¥ ovx 6fU>Aoyw. . . . cy«i> 6i i^i. 
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nnpimislied and socoesBfiiL^ Polu*. — Haw mj yoal If a miB, 
unjustly conspiring to become despot, be captoied, sabjecCed to 
tortnie, mutilated, with his eyes burnt out and with manj other 
outrages inflicted, not only upon himself but upcn his wife aad 
children — do you say that he will be more happy than if he 
succeeded in his enterprise, and passed his life in poas cjani on of 
undisputed authority over his dty — enried and extolled as 
hapi^, by citizens and strangeis alike 1* 8okr. — ^More happy, I 
shall not say : for in both cases he will be miserable ; but lie will 
be less miserable on the former supposition. 
8ohr. — ^Which of the two is worst : to do wrongs or to anffv 
wrong f Point.— To suffer wrong. £Ub-.— Which of 
SJSS St, the two is the most ugly and diflgracefiill Poku, — 
;-i. That it To do wrong. Sokr. — If more ug^y and diflgraoefoi, 
erUlo&o is it not then worse 1 Polus. — ^By no meanai Sofcr. 
J^;^^ —You do not think then that the good— and the fine 
or honourable — are one and the same ; nor the bad — 
and the ugly or disgracefoll Pobt*. — No : certainly 
not Sokr. — How Ib this? Are not all fine or honour- 
able things, such as bodies^ colours, figures, Yoiees, 
pursuits, &c, so denominated firom some common 
property ? Are not fine bodies said to be fine, either 
from rendering some useful service, or from affording 
some pleasure to the spectator who contemplates them ? * And 
are not fippires, colours, voices, laws, sciences, &C., called fine or 
honourable for the same reason, either for their agreeableness or 
their usefulness, or both t Polus, — Certainly : your definition of 
the fine or honourable, by reference to pleasure, or to good, is 
satisfactory. Sokr. — Of course therefore the ugly or disgraceful 
must be defined by the contrary, by reference to pain or to evil ? 
Pol%i8. — Doubtless.* Sokr. — If therefore one thing be finer or 
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1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 473 C. 

2 Plato, Gorgias, p. 473 D. 

'Plat. Corp. p. 474 D. iav iv rtS 

rat; 

♦ Plato, Gorgias, p. 474 E. Sokr. 
K«l ttrfv TO. y« Kara rove KOftovf koI to. 
ciriinj^VfUiTa, ov 5nirov CKTOf tovtwk 
ivrl ra koXo., tov ri <i>^eAt/uia tXvai ^ 
lyS/a ^ aft4t6Ttpa. Pol. Ovk ifioiyt 
lojcci. Sokr. OvKOVK ical ritv iiaBr\iKaru)¥ 



PoL n<L 



KoAMf yc vvv opt^et, riiovg re cat 
ay aOiS opt^oftcvof rb JCoAoy. Sotr. 0v> 
Kovv TO aloT^v Tif ivatni^, Xvvf re 
cat Kaic«p; PoI. *Arayici|. 

A little farther on fiXmfiHf is used as 
equivalent to K«ic6r. These words— 
KaAof, aurxp^v-^rerj difficolt to trans* 
late propeny) introdnce a reference to 
the feeling or judgment of spectators, 
or of an undefined pablic, not oon- 
cemed either as agento or sofferen. 
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more honourable than another, this is because it surpasses the 
other either in pleasure, or in profit : if one thing be more ugly 
or disgraceful than another, it must surpass that other either in 
pain, or in evil ? Poltu, — Yes. 

SoJcr, — Well, then ! what did you say about doing wrong and 
suffering wrong? You said that to suffer wrong was Sokrates 
the worst of the two, but to do wrong was the most ^SSlniSoii 
ugly or disgraceful. Now, if to do wrong be more ot Pul- 
disgraceful than to suffer wrong, this must be because Turpe— 
it has a preponderance either of pain or of evil? 22&«t 
Polvs, — Undoubtedly. Sohr. — Has it a preponder- point, 
ance of pain ? Does the doer of wrong endure more pain than 
the sufferer? Poit«. —Certainly not. Sohr, — ^Then it must have 
a preponderance of evil? Polus, — Yes. Sokr. — ^To do wrong 
therefore is worse than to suffer wrong, as well as more aisgrace- 
ful? PoltLs, — It appears so. Sohr, — Since therefore it is both 
worse and more disgraceful, I was jight in affirming that neither 
you, nor I, nor any one else, would choose to do wrong in pre- 
ference to suffering wrong. Polus, — So it seems.^ 

Sokr, — Now let us take the second point — ^Whether it be the 
greatest evil for the wrong-doer to be punished, or proofof 
whether it be not a still greater evil for him to remain the second 
unpunished. If punished, the wrong-doer is of course ^^ 
punished justly ; and are not all just things fine or honourable, 
in so far as they are just ? Polus, — I think so. Sokr, — ^When a 
man does anything, must there not be some correlate which 
suffers ; and must it not suffer in a way corresponding to what 
the doer does ? Thus if any one strikes, there must also be some- 
thing stricken : and if he strikes quickly or violently, there must 
be something which is stricken quickly or violently. And so, if 
any one bums or cuts, there must be something burnt or cut. 
As the agent acts, so the patient suffers. Polus. — ^Yes. Sokr. — 
Now if a man be punished for wrong doing, he suffers what is 
just, and the punisher does what is just? Polus. — He does. 
jSoAt. — You admitted that all just things were honourable : there- 
fore the agent does what is honourable, the patient suffers what 
is honourable.' But if honourable, it, must be either agreeable — 

1 Plato, Gorfirias, p. 475 G-D. b. 80, where the contrary of this opi- 

a See Aristotie. Ehet i. 9, p. 1366, ^*JJ trath!^**^*^* maintamed 
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or good and profitaUe. InthiscaKyitiieeftauiljiiotagrBeaUe: 
it must therefore be good and profitaUe. The wrong-doer there - 
lore, when pxmiahed. ggfferi what i« good and M profttML Ataa 

a nme, by becoming better in hia mind^ -by being relieved &om 
b adneas of mind. Pnlus — T>mh*hi j- Thb-- — 1« imt Mill tqpiytgg 
of mind the greatest evilt In regard to wealth, the apedal 
badneaa is poverty: in regard to the body, it ia weakneai, 
aicknessy deformity, &c. : in regard to the mind, it ia ignoranoe, 
injustice, cowardice, &c. Is not injustice, and other badneas of 
mind, the moat diagracefiil of the threel Fohts, — ^Decidedly. 
Sokr. — If it be most diagraoefiil, it must therefore be the worst 
Polut, — Howl Sokr, — It must (as we before agreed) have the 
greatest preponderance either of pain, or of hurt and eviL Bat 
the preponderance is not in pain : for no one will aay that the 
being imjnst and intemperate and ignorant, is more painful than 
being poor and sick. The preponderance must therefore be great 
in hurt and eviL Mental badneag is therefore a greater evQ than 
either poverty, or disease and bodily deformity. It ia the 
greatest of human evik. Polu$, — It appears so.* 

Rilf-r — TTiA mnT^f^y-pipriTi^ mt j jg^ that whjch relJCVBg ■« from 
__ _, , poverty: the medical art, from sickn CT S and w c 
nallaboan nessj the mdicial or punitory, from in] iMtiei> xntl 
^^^ w ickedness of mind. Uf these tJiree relieving forcS;" 

distemper, which IS tke most honourable ? Folus. — ^The last, by 

which 

though not far. Sokr, — If most honourable, it confers either 

Spl^^'eriL most pleasure or most profit 1 Folus.— Yes. Sokr. — 
Punishment Now, to go through medical treatment is not agree* 
care fiM* ^ able ; but it answers to a man to undergo the pain, 
bepunShed ^ order to get rid of a great evil, and to become welL 
is best for He would be a happier man, if he were never sick : 
he is less miserable by undergoing the painful treat- 
ment and becoming well, than if he underwent no treatment and 
remained sick. Just so the man who is mentally bad : the 
liappiest man is he who never becomes so ; but if a man has 
become so, the next best course for him is, to undergo punish- 
ment and to get lid of the evil. The worst lot of all is, that of 

1 Plato. Qorgiiu, p. 470 DK. s piato, Qorgias, p. 477 B. 
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him who remains mentally had, without ever getting rid of 
hadness.^ 

This last, Polos (continues Sokrates), is the condition of Arche- 
laus, and of despots and Rhetors generally. They 
possess power which enahles them, after they have the £e^t, 
committed injustice, to guard themselves against J^e^nn. 
being pumshed : which is just as if a sick man were iahed. Jf 
to pride himself upon having taken precautions SS HnktA 
against being cured. They see the pain of the cure, 
but they are blind to the profit of it ; they are igno- 
rant how much more miserable it is to have an 
imhealthy and imjust mind than an unhealthy body.^ 
There is therefore little use in Rhetoric : for our firstJcaaESpb 
object ought to be, to avoid doing wrong : our neit~^^2^^=»pd. 
object, if we have done wrong, not to resist or elude punishment 
by skilful defence, but to present ourselves voluntarily and 
invite it : and if our Mends or relatives have done wrong, fiEir 
from helping to defend them, we ought ourselves to accuse them, 
and to invoke punishment upon them also.' On the other 
hand, as to our enemy, we ought undoubtedly to take precau- 
tions against suffering any wrong from him ourselves : but if he 
has done wrong to others, we ought to do all we can, by word or 
deed, not to bring him to punishment, but to prevent him from 
suffering punishment or making compensation : so that he may 
live as long as possible in impunity.^ These are the purposes 
towards which rhetoric is serviceable. For one who intends to 
do no wrong, it seems of no great use.** 



This dialogue between Sokrates and Polus exhibits a represen- 

1 Plato, Oorgias, p. 478 D-E. reason for indicting his own father 

9 1>1af>^ rx/^i.»<oQ rx ATQH ^ ix^. ^^ *^® chaTgo of mufder : as I have 

« Plato, Gorgias, P- 479 B rb «j\yfi- ^^^^ obtilrved in reviewing the 

vhyayroy cotfop^fK, irpi« « rb ^J^^ioy Euthyphron. which see above, vol. L 

poKjiTTi ^1, vytov* <ra>^«T05 ^i, ,iry«c ^ ^^^ Gorgias. p. 481 A. ii^ 8i 

^ VKtvturrtov cat vparrovra koh. Aeyofra, 

S Plato, Ooi]^^, pp. 480 C, 608B. ovw? ^ij <m aunfv. . , . cay re xpv<riov 

KoniyopytTiop cii| jcal avrov «eal vico« ^pirax«j$ ^ iro Av, ^^ airo8(£^ rovro. oAA* 

KOA triupMVj ia.v ri aSucg, ftc *X**v avakCtrictiTtu . . . 0.61x109 ical aB4t»9, 

Plato might have put this aigoment Ac. 

into the mouth of Euthyphron as a & Plato, Oorgias, p. 481. 
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tation of Platonic Ethics longer and mate conftiiuioaB tban m 
nsoal in the dialogues. I have therefore given a tolenhlj 
eopioos abridgment of it, and shall nov proeeed to lyni a wit 
upon its reasoning. 

The whole tenor of its assumption^ as wdl as the eondnaiaBt 
Anament in which it ends, are so repugnant to leoeiYed opi- 
^SS? Sl i^<'i^ t^^ Polus^ even while eompdled to imrnt, 
-- Pop ^^ treats it as a paradox: while Kalliklei^ who now 
VfSSS^m takes up the argument^ begins bj asking from CSue- 
^^^^t^ rephon — " Is Sokrates reallj in eamestt imt is he onlj 
aeriooaly. jestingt"^ Sokrates himself admits that he standi 
almost alone. He has nothing to relj upon, except the oonsis- 
tencjT of lus dialectics — and the verdict of philosophj.' This 
however is a matter of little moment, in <li*«iMMng the truth and 
value of the reasoning, except in so far as it invQlvea an appeal to 
the judgment of the public as a matter c^ &ct Hato follows out 
the train of reasoning — ^which at the time presents itself to his 
mind as conclusive, or at least as plansilde— whether he mi^ 
agree or disagree with others. 

T)i«»^ !.«» >^^Vy^ t.liP. Rl)fit pr in the same category aa tl» 
Principle ^^^**«potL' A clafisification upon which I shall eaj aome- 
K^faSet *^^°S presently. But throughout the part of the 
A-That ^ dialogue just extracted, he treats the original question 

/acUwitba A&^u^ Rhetoric as part of a much larger, ethical 
^itainment I ^l^^^^^^-' Ever y one (argues Sokrates) wishes for 
of happineag f the attainment of good and for the avoidance of eviL 
SceoT^ / Every one performs each separate act with a view not 

Vjmiscry. J to its own immediate end, but to one or other of 

these permanent ends. In so far as he attains them, he is 
happy : in so far as he either fails in attaining the good, or 
incurs the evil, he is unhappy or miserable. The good and 
honourable man or woman is happy, the imjust and wicked is 
miserable. Power acquired or employed imjustly, is no boon to 
the possessor : for he does not thereby obtain what he really 
wishes, good or happiness ; but incurs the contrary, evO 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 481. him to comment apon. True, bat the 

3 Plato, Gorgias, p. 482. speech of Polus is jost as much the 

' I may be told tliat this comparison composition of Plato as that of Sokrates. 

is first made by Polus (p. 466 C), and Many readers of Plato are apt to forni 

that Sokrates only takes it np from this. 
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and misery. The man who does wrong is more miserable than 
he who silvers wrong : but the most miserable of all is he who 
does wrong and then remains unpunished for it. ^ 

Folus, cm the other kand, contends, that Archelaus, who has 
'* waded through slaughter ^ to the throne of Macedonia, is a 
happy man both in his own feelings and in those of every one 
else, envied and admired by the world generally : That to say — 
Archelaus would have been more happy, or less miserable, if he 
had failed in his enterprise and had been put to death under 
cruel torture — is an untenable paradox. 

The issue here turns, and the force of Plato's argument rests 
(assuming Sokrates to speak the real sentiments of 
Plato), upon the peculiar sense which he gives to the view taken 
words Good — Evil — Happiness :— different from the ooS^^ 
sense in which they are conceived by mankind — Happi- 
generally, and which is here followed by Polus. It 
is possible that to minds like Sokrates and Plato, the idea of 
themselves committing enormous crimes for ambitious purposes 
might be the most intolerable of all ideas, worse to contemplate 
than any amount of suffering : moreover, that if they could 
conceive themselves as having been thus guilty, the sequel the 
least intolerable for them to imagine would be one of expiatory 
pain. This, taken as the personal sentiment of Plato, admits of 
no reply. But when he attempts to convert this subjective 
judgment into an objective conclusion binding on all, he fails of 
success, and misleads himself by equivocal language. 

Plato distinguishes two general objects of human desire, and 
two of human aversion. 1. HTVia imTy^f>^infi>^ ant\ Q^^^^^^^f 

pPTiPrnlly trftTiaiVn t, object — Plonanra ny tliA Plpflgnr. the usual 

able — Pain or the !^aiiiful. 2. The distant, ulterior, SISies? 



and more permanent oDiect — G ood or the profit able-- ^wk« 

jinf 11 tfvti •# * '* ■■ I ■ r ■ I With the 

Evil or the hurtful. — In the attainment of Good and Platonic 



avoidance of Evil consists happiness. But now comes ^^^'^^^' 
the important question — In what sense are we to understand the 

1 Isokrates, in his Panathenaic — avtp airavrtt fiev av oi vovv cxofrcf 

Oration (Or. xii. sect. 126, pp. 257- iKotvro koX PovKrie€iev, bhCyoi 5e nt^^ 

847), alludes to the same thesis as rSty vpoairoiovfjitviav tlvau, ao^f, epwn}- 

this here advanced by Plato, treating tfeVrcf ovk av <l>na-aitv. 

it as one which all men of sense would In this last phrase Isokrates probably 

reject, and which none but a few men has Plato in his mind, though without 

pretending to be wise would proclaim pronouncing the name. 
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words Good and Evil? What did Plato mean by themt Did 
he mean the same as mankind generally? Have tnft«ViiMi 
generally one uniform meaning ? In answer to this qaestuni, we 
must say, that neither Plato, nor mankind generally, are oonsis- 
tent or unanimous in their use of the words : and tluLt Plato 
sometimes approximates to, sometimes diverges from, the more 
usual meaning. Plato does not here tell us clearly wiiafe he 
himself means by Good and Evil : he specifies no objective or 
external mark by which we may know it : we learn only, that 
G ood is a mental perfection — Ev^l a mental tain t — answerin g to 
indescribable but characteristic sentiments in i'lato'e own mind, 
and only negatively determined by this circumstance— That they 
have no reference either to pleasure or pain. In the Tulgar 
sense, Good stands distinguished from pleasure (or relief &om 
I)ain), and Evil from pain (or loss of pleasure), as the remote, the 
causal, the lasting from the present, the product, the transient 
Good and Evil are explained by enumerating all the things so 
called, of which enumeration Plato gives a partial specimen in 
this dialogue : elsewhere he dwells upon what he calls the Idea 
of Good, of which I shall speak more fully hereafter. Having 
said that all men aim at good, he gives, as examples of jgood 
t hings — Wiftdom. Health. Wealthy and other such things : whilp 
fEe contrary of these. Stupidity, Sickness, Poverty, are evfl 
things: the list of course might oe mucn eniargecL Taking 
(Jjood and Evil generally to denote the common property of each 
of these lists, it is true that men perform a large portion of their 
acts with a view to attain the former and avoid the latter : — ^that 
the approach which they make to happiness depends, speaking 
generally, upon the success which attends their exertions for the 
attainment of and avoidance of these permanent ends : and more- 
over that these ends have their ultimate reference to each man's 
own feelings. 

/ But this meaning of Good is no longer preserved, when 
/ Sokrates proceeds to prove that the triumphant usurper Arche- 
I laus is the most miserable of men, and that to do wrong with 
I impunity is the greatest of all evils. 

Sokrates provides a basis for his intended proof by asking 
Examina-. Polus,i which of the two is most disgraceful — To do 
p?<S>?gWen wrong— or to suffer wrong ? Polus answers— To do 

1 Plat Gorg. p. 474 C. ^ 
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wrong: and this answer is inconsistent with wbat he ^j^^^^ 
had previously said about ATchelau9. That prince, tency be- 
though a wrong-doer on the largest scale, has been de- ^,JSa*** 
clared by Polus to bean object of his supreme envy ^JJ'^**^ 
and admiration : while Sokrates also admits that this hispreTious 
is the sentimeAt of almost all mankind, except him- ^3^^^d ** 
self. To be consistent with such an assertion, Polus Nature, 
ought to have answered the contrary of what he does answer, 
when the general question is afterwsurds put to him : or at least 
he ought to have said— " Sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other". But this he is ashamed to do, as we shall find Kallikles 
intimating at a subsequent stage of the dialogue :^ because of 
King Nomos, or the established habit of the community — who 
feel that society rests upon a sentiment of reciprocal right and 
obligation animating every one, and require that violations of 
that sentiment shall be marked with censure in general words, 
however widely the critical feeling may depart from such censure 
in particular cases.' Polus is forced to make profession of a 

1 Flat. Gorfif. p. 482 C. To maintain interested admirers and worshippers— 

that rb aSucciy fiikrtov rov oSiiccia^ai of wealth and greatness It is 

was an aio^oi vir6^<n«— one which it scarce aareeabU to good vumUt, or even 

was x<«P«^« nOovi ikitrBai: which to good language, perhaps, to say 

therefore Aristotle advises the dialec- that mere wealth and greatness, ab- 

tidan not to defend (Aristot. Topic, stracted from merit and virtue, deserve 

viii 156^ 6-15). our respect We must acknowledge, 

s This portion of the Gozgias may however, that they alnuut coiutanUy 

receive illustration from the third obtain it: and that they may there/ore 

chapter (pp. 99-101) of Adam Smith's in, a eeriain ten$e be contidered cu the 

Theorr of Moral Sentiments, entitled, natural oiij^tt of it.*' 
"Of the corruption of our moral senti- Now Archelaus is a most conspi> 

ments, which is occasioned by the dis- cuous example of this disposition of the 

position to admire the rich and great, mass of mankind to worship and ad- 

and to neglect or despise persons of mire, disinterestedly, power and great- 

poor and mean condition". He says— ness : and the language used by Adam 

'* The disposition to admire and al- Smith in the last sentence illustrates 

most to worship the rich and the theconversationof Sokrates, Polus, and 

powerful, and to despise, or at least to Kalliklte. Adam Smith admits that 

neglect, persons of poor and mean con- energetic proceedings, ending in great 

diuon, though necossary both to esta- power, such as those of Archelaus, 

blish and maintain the distinction of obtain honour and worship from the 

ranks and the order of society, is, at vast minority of disinterened specta- 

the same time, the great and most tors : and that therefore they are in a 

universal cause of the corruption of our certain sense the natural objects of such 

moral sentiments. . . . They are the a sentiment (xara ^vciv). But if the 

wise and the virtuous chiefly— a select, question be put to him. Whether 

though I am afraid, a small party— such proceedings, with such a position, 

who are the real and steady admirers are vnn-thy of honaurt he is constrainea 

of wisdom and virtua The neat mob by good morals (Kara v6ijlov) to reply in 

of mankind are the admirers and the n^^tive. it is true that Adam 

worshippers— and what may seem more Smith numbers himself with the small 

extraordinary, most f requentiy the dis- minority, while Polus shares the opinion 
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£uth, which neither he nor othen (except Sokrates with a few 
companions) nniversally or consiBtenUy apply. To bring each a 
force to bear upon the opponent, was one of the known artificeB 
of dialecticians : ^ and Sokrates makes it his point of departure, 
to prove the unparalleled misery of Archelans. 

He proceeds to define Polchrom and Tnrpe (iuik6r-aUrxpS^). 
Tbe deflni- ^^^^ ^^ recoUect the Hippias Major, in which dia- 
tton of Pal. logue many definitions of Polchmm were canvassed 
Tnrpe. and all rejected, so that the search ended in total dis-' 

^kntteL appointment— we are sorprised to see that Sokrates 
will noit hits off at once a definition salie^ictory both to him- 
self and Polos : and we are the nu»e surprised, be- 
cause the definition here admitted without a remark, is in sub- 
stance one of ^ose shown to be untenable in the Hippias Migor.* 
It depends upon the actual argumentative purpose which Plato 
has in hand, whether he chooses to multiply objections and give 
them effect — or to ignore them altogether. But the definitum 
which he here proposes, even if assumed as incontestable, fails 
altogether to sustain the conclusion that he draws from it. He 
<1^<^^ P «^ Pnlpjimm fp be that which either confers ple asure upon 
t he spectator when he contemplates It , o r produces ulterior proA t 
or good — we must presume profit to the spec tator,^ or to him 
iil ^ T ^ vrith nifH ^^iro — a t any rtlUi it JH nut Baid to whom. Jjenext 
i^pfiiKy thfiL ugly and disgr aceful (rA al<n(p6v) as comprehending 
bot h the painful and the Jiurtnii or eviL li then (he argTiea^ tn 
do wrong is more ugly and dJBgracefuTThan to suffer wrong, this 
mu st be either because it is more painful — o rbecanse it is more ^ 
h urtfuL more evil (^nrs^.). It certainly is not more painful : 
t herefore it must be worse. 

i5ut worsgy 4iM?^whom ? For the spectators , who declare the 
Worse or*^^ proceedings o^ Archelaus to be (disgraceful 1 Fo r the 

better for 
whom? T 
arffamentox laus himseil l 

does not krates undertakes to prove : but his definition does 



«K/^«i<^ ^ persons who suffer by his proceeding s? Orfm» ATohtK. 
nt of laus himself? It is the last of tiie three which So- 



of the large majority. But what is which men mnst make a show of hold* 

required by King Nomos must be pro- inf , with those which they really do 

fened even by dissentients, unless they hold— «u ^ovcpal M^ot— cf d^awtt^, dv 

possess the unbending resolution of Kcicpvf</UKat, dofou. 

ITS, where ha oontnaU the opinions •■*"•• «>•• U- ch- xUi- 
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not help him to the proof! Turpe ia defined to be "P^^iJ? 
either what cauaea in^medin te pain to the spectator, in the sense 
or ulterior hurt — ^to whom 1 If we say — to the spec- ^J^SsS 
tator — ^the definition will not serve as a ground of ^^^^.* ^® 
inference to the condition of the agent contemplated, would be in- 
If on the other hand, we say — ^to the agent — ^the de- *d™»MJWe. 
finition so understood becomes inadmissible : as well for other 
reasons, as because there are a great many Turpia which are not 
agents at all, and which the definition therefore would not in- 
clude. Either therefore the definition given by Sokrates is a bad 
one — 0^ it will not sustain his conclusion. And thus, on this 
very important argument, where Sokrates admits that he stands 
alone, and where therefore the proof would need to be doubly 
cogent — an argument too where the great cause (so Adam Smith 
terms it) of the corruption of men's moral sentiments has to be 
combated — Sokrates has nothing to produce except premisses 
alike £eir-fetched and irrelevant. What increases our regret is, 
that the real arguments establishing the turpitude of Archelaus 
and his acts are obvious enough, if you look for them in the 
right direction. You discover nothing while your eye is fixed 
on Archelaus himself: £eir from presenting any indications of 
misery, which Sokrates professes to discover, he has gained much 
of what men admire as good wherever they see it But when 
you turn to the persons whom he has killed, banished,, or ruined 
— ^to the mass of suffering which he has inflicted — and to the 
widespread insecurity which such acts of successful iniquity 
spread through all societies where they become known — ^there is 
no lack of argument to justify that sentiment which prompts 
a reflecting spectator to brand him as a disgraceful man. This 
argument however is here altogether neglected by Plato. Here, 
as elsewhere, he looks only at the gflf-i^g«^TM^i"C fi^^** "^ "Rt.ViiAg 

Sokrates proceeds next to prove — That the wrong-doer who 
remains unpunished is more miserable than if he were puto 
punished. The wrong-doer (he argues) when punished ^^^^^ 
suffers what is just : but all just things are honour- 
able : therefore he suffers what is honourable. But 
all honourable things are so called because they are 
either agreeable, or profitable, or both together. 
Punishment is certainly not agreeable : it must of Arche- 
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laoaisjQst. therefore be profitable or good. Accordingly' tiie 
not ^Te^ wrong-doer when justly punished saffeis what is piio- 
true reasons fitable or good. He is benefited, by being relieved of 
^' mental evil or wickedness, which is a worse evil than 

either bodily sickness or poverty. In proportion to the magni- 
tude of this evil, is the value of the relief which removes it, and 
the superior misery of the unpunished wrong-doer who continaes 
to live under it.^ 

Upon this argument, I make the same remark as ajwn that 
immediately preceding. We are not expressly told, whether 
good, evil, happiness, misery, &c., refer to the agent alone or to 
others also : but the general tenor implies that the agent alone is 
meant And in this sense, Plato does not make out his case. 
He establishes an arbitrary standard of his own, recognised only 
by a few followers, and altogether differing from the ordinary 
standard, to test and compare happiness and misery. The sno- 
oessful criminal, Archelaus himself, £eir from feeling any such 
intense misery as Plato describes, is satisfied and proud of his 
position, which most others also account an object of envy. This 
is not disputed by Plato himself. And in the face of thiis facty it 
is fruitless as well as illogical to attempt to prove, by an elabo- 
rate process of deductive reasoning, that Archelaus must be mise- 
rable. That step of Plato's reasoning, in which he asserts, that 
the wrong-doer when justly punished suffers what is profitable 
or good — is only true if you take in (what Plato omits to men- 
tion) the interests of society as well as those of the agent. His 
punishment is certainly profitable to (conducive to the security 
and well being of) society : it may possibly be also profitable to 
himself, but very frequently it is not so. The conclusion brought 
out by Plato, therefore, while contradicted by the fjEwt, involves 
also a fallacy in the reasoning process. 

Throughout the whole of this dialogue, Plato intimates de- 
If the M- cidedly how great a paradox the doctrine maintained 
Plato were' by Sok rates must appear : how diametrically it was 
p^t%* opposed to the opinion not merely of the less informed 
▼iej^ In multitude, but of the wiser and more reflecting citizen 

punish- — even such a man as Nikias. Indeed it is literally 

i Plato, Gorgias, pp. 477-478. 
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exact — ^what Plato here puts into the mouth of Kalli- "^J*-^ 
kles — that if the doctrine here advocated by Sokrates would be 
were true, the whole of social life would be turned *^«^«"«<^ 
upside down.^ If, fnr PTan^ ple. it were true , as Plato contends, 
— Th at every man who commits a crime, takes upon him thereby 
a terrible and lasting distemper, in curable except by the applica - 
fion of pumshmentj which is the specific remedy in the case-^ 
ever y theory of punishment would , literally speaking, be turned 
upside AowB u Tne great discouragement trom crime would then 
consist in the fear of that formidable distemper with which the 
criminal was sure to inoculate himself : and punishment, instead 
of being (as it is now considered, and as Plato himself represents 
Itln the^Protagoras) the great discouragement to the commission 
of crime, would operate in the contrary direction. It would be 
the means of removing or impairing the great real discourage- 
ment to crime : and a wise legislator would hesitate to inflict it. 
This would be nothing less than a reversal of the most univer- 
sally accepted political or social precepts (as EaUikles is made to 
express himself). 

It will indeed be at once seen, that tihe taint or distemper with 
which Archelaus is supposed to inoculate himself^ 
when he commits signal crime — is a pure femcy or poshes too 
poetical metaphor on the part of Plato himself.* A i5J^be-*°* 
distemper must imply something painful, enfeebling, J^,®^ ™®°" 
disabling, to the individual who feels it : there is no temper and 
other meaning : we cannot recognise a distemper, Jempei^ 
which does not make itself felt in any way by the Material 
distempered person. Plato is misled by Ms ever-re- between 
peated analogy between bodily health and mental 2£te^er 
health : real, on some points — not real on others. ?^J^J^^ 
When a man is in bad bodily health, his sensations tempered 
warn him of it at once. He suffers pain, discomfort, P®"***^ 



1 Plato, Gorg. p. 481 C. KaU.—ti Aristotle remarks it of him in respect to 

lHv ytko <nrovda^ct« re koX rvyxavtt, his theory of Ideas ; and AristoUe in hls 

raSna akijeii ovra & X^cir, oAAo riji Topica gives several precepts in regard 

wiStv 6 ^lOf fltvarcrpo/iftevot av cii| rStv to the general tendency — precepts en- 

Mfim-ntv^ «cat vavra ri. ivturrCa irpar* joining disputants to be on their guard 

ro/Mv, if & 2<i ; against it in dialectic discussion (Topica, 

3 The disposition of Plato to build iv. 123, a. 33, vi. 139-140>-irai'yap aVcu^cf 

aigument on a metaphor is often shown, rb Kara iitTa4>opav Kiey6fuvoVf &c. 

2—22 
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or disabilities, which leave no doubt as to the fact : thoo^ he 
may not know either the precise canse, or the appropriate 
remedy. Conirersely, in the absence of any such warnings, "mI 
in the presence of certain positive sensations, he knows liiwmrf f 
to be in tolerable or good health. If Sokrates and Archelaus 
were both in good bodily health, or both in bad bodily health, 
each would be made aware of the fact by analogous evidenoesL 
But by what measure are we to determine y/hen a man is in a 
good or bad mental state f By his own feelings T In that caae^ 
Archelaus and Sokrates are in a mental state equally good : each 
is satisfied with his own. By the judgment of by-standerst 
Archelaus will then be the better of the two : at least his 
admirers and enviers will outnumber those of Sokrates. By 
my judgment ? If my opinion is asked, I agree with Sokrates : 
though not on the grounds which he here urges, but an other 
grounds. Who is to be the ultimate referee — ^the interests 
or security of other persons, who have suffered or are likely 
to suffer by Archelaus, being by the supposition left out <^ 
yiew? 

Polus is now dismissed as vanquished, aft^r having been 
forced, against his will, to concede — That the doer of wrong is 
more miserable than the sufferer : That he is more miserable, if 
unpunished, — less so, if punished : That a triumphant criminal 
on a great scale, like Archelaus, is the most miserable of men. 

Here, then, we commence with Eallikles : who interposes, 
KalliUes *^ ^*^® ^P ^^^ debate with Sokrates. Polus (says 
begins to Bjdlikles), from deference to the opinions of man- 
a^nntSo* kind, has erroneously conceded the point — That it 
takMa~dl»- ^ °^Q^^ disgraceful to do wrong, than to suffer wrong , 
tinction be- This is indeed true (continues KalUkles), acco rding 
bylaw imd to what is just by law o r convention, that is, a«cord- 
tare-L"5y ^^^ tn the general pAnfimPTif. of .manlgudi^bu t itjs 
•ofHokrates, no t true, accoiding to justice hy nfitiirp^ nrj^^tiyal 
no%ariance J ustice^ N^iirft smci Tiiiw a-pa Iipth^ ffppn«^ ^ The 
tS-cTm-S*^* justisfijQJLNature is, that among men (as among other 
perlyun- animals) th e strong individ ual should govern and 
*"**'***^* strip the weak, taking and keeping as much as * 



^ Plato, Gorgias, p. 462 E. wv r«L iroXXd ii ravra ivavrCa oAA^Xotv <<rrty. 
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gtai^ But this justice will not suit the weak, who are the many, 
and who defeat it by establishing a different justice-^jnstice 
according to law — ^to curb the strong man, and prevent him from 
having more than his fair share.^ The many, feeling their own 

^^oV^^.,«, ^ ^ tfiankful if they <*^ p ^tily t^nrt^^ a fair Knr\ P^jnA.1 

c Uvision^ mt^e laws and turn tAe current of praLse and blame 
for thei r own protection, in order to de ^tftr the atmny piim frog i 
thdrcg Soachment and oppre^on to which he is dispoegi . The 
Jim accoraviuf to uuw is thus a tutelary institution, e stablished^EY 
the weak to defend themselves against thejmt accor ding to natwre . 
N gtlffeTa^ttBUiva riyhL bv luifi f*"'-, ^^^ ^y nnm^n^ ^[oa - on fhaf 
according t o the right of nature, suff ering wrong i s more dis - 
graceful than doin^ wrong . Hirakl&i lUkm fiTJUrTSeryon his 
cattle, by the right of nature or of the strongest, without either 
sale or gift' 
•p.^f (t'oj^^^n fg/^VTMifPfl) flift mtmy ar^ hy nature Stronger than 

t ^e oj ^; since, as you yourself say, they make and enforce laws 
to restrain him and defeat his projects. Therefore, si nce the 
m any are the strongest, the right which they establish is thg 
ri ght of (or bvLna iaire. And the many, as you admit, declare 
themselves in fevour of the answer given by Polus— That to do 
wrong is more disgraceful than to suffer wrong.' Right by 
nature, and right by institution, sanction it alike. 



Several commentators have contended, that the doctrine which 
Plato here puts into the mouth of Eallikl^s was whatEal- 
taught by the Sophists at Athens : who are said to ^^^ ^^J^ 
have inculcated on their hearers that true wisdom taken as a 
and morality consisted in acting upon the right of ^^LSi- 
the strongest and taking whatever they could get, ^ff**L- 
without any regard to law or justice. I have already sophists. 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 483 B.^ oAA, ix*''"* <^*^ t;-^ aivnuv *K4ov ix**^'-'* ^^• 

otjuuj 01 Ti$4uMVOt. Toi;« ¥6fiovt 01 d<r$€- yov<riv «« oiOT^by kox aiucov rb irXaoyc- 

ycK avBptvol tiax koX oc voAAol. TLpht fcrcii', leai rovro iim rh eE^cir, rh ^ifrciv 

avfoi)( o^r ical rb avroii aviu^ioov rovs Twy oAAwr nkiov ix**'^ * o.yturnai yap, 

Tt rtf/tovf riBtvrax jcol rov« tvalvw^ oT/umu, avroi &y rb Ivov ix**^^ ^avhirtpo^ 

iit^ofiovvrit t« Toi>« ipp»uMv*ar4povt 3 Plato, Goigias, pp. 484-488. 
rwy cii^pMirwi' leai Avyarovf ovraK irA^ov * Plato, Gorgias, p. 488 D-B. 
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^^gftMs— endeavoured to show, in my Histbiy of Greece, that 
poiitidan. the Sophists cannot be shown to have tan^t either 
this doctrine, or any other common doctrine : that one at least 
among them (Prodikus) taught a doctrine inconsLatent with it : 
and that while all of them agreed in trying to impart rhetorical 
accomplishments, or the power of handling political, eihical, 
judicisd, matters in a manner suitable for the Athenian poblio — 
each had his own way of doing this. Ealliklte is not presented 
by Plato as a Sophist, but as a Rhetor aspiring to active political 
influence ; and taking a small doee of philosophy, among the 
preparations for that end.^ He depreciates the Sophdats as much 
as the philosophers, and in fact rather more.' Moreover Flato 
represents him as adapting himself, with accommodating subser- 
vience, to the Athenian public assembly, and saying or unsaying 
exactly as they manifested their opinion.' Now the Ath^iian 
public assembly would repudiate indignantly all this pretended 
right of the strongest, if any orator thought fit to put it forward 
as over-ruling established right and law. Any aspiring or sub- 
servient orator, such as Ealliklte is described, would know better 
than to address them in this strain. The language which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Kallikl^ is noway consistent with the 
attribute which he also ascribes to him — slavish deference to the 
judgments of the Athenian D^moe. 

Eallikl^s is made to speak like one who sympathises with the 
Uncertainty right of the strongest, and who decorates such iniquity 
gf Jj^ening with the name and authority of that which he calls 
an autho. Nature. But this only shows the uncertainty of re- 
be pl^Sd^ ferring to Nature as an authority.* It may be 
in fovour pleaded in favour of different and opposite theories. 
thSne? Nature prompts the strong man to take from weaker 
S^kSuSL ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ gratify his deSires : Nature also 
is made to prompts these weaker men to defeat him and protect 
puJrive^y themselves by the best means in their power. The 

1 Plato. Gorgias, p. 487 C, 486. the eontradiction between the Just m- 

« Plato, Gorgias, p. 520 A. cording to Nature and the J^ •«ocd- 

» Plato Gorgias, p. 481-482. ing toXaw : which contradiction (Ait 

4 Aristotle ^phist. Elench. 12, p. atotle says) aU the ancients recognised 

178. a. 10) makes allusion to this argu- as a real one (oi «»px*wH wrts tfwrrit 

ment of fcalliklte in the Gorgias. and aviifiturttv\ «,J^ doubUess a poirt 

notices it as a frequent point made by on which the DialecUdan mtgtit flna 

disputants in Dialectics— to insist on much to say on either side. 
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many are weaker, taken individually — stronger taken th« lan- 
collectively : hence they resort to defensive combina- which he 
tion, established rules, and collective authority.* The «»pre8«»lt 
right created on one side, and the opposite right created on the 
other, flow alike from Nature : that is, from propensities and 
principles natural, and deeply seated, in the human mind. The 
authority of Nature, considered as an enunciation of actual and 
wide-spread feu^ts, may be pleaded for both alike. But a man's 
sympathy and approbation may go either with the one or the 
other ; and he may choose to stamp that which he approves, 
with the name of Nature as a personified law-maker. This is 
what is here done by £[allikl§s as Plato exhibits him.' He 

iln the conversation between So* yap nS r< Btlov 96^, rb dveptiwtUv 

kiates and Kritobulus, one of the best re o-oj^Sk Uta marm, vwh ^ v a- < m « 

in Xenophon's Memorabilia (iL 6, 21\ & r a y ic a £ a «, ot iv icpaif, apyctr. 

respecting the conditions on which Someof the Platonic critics would bare 

friendship depends^ we find Sokiates us believe that this last^ted sentiment 

•clearly stating that the causes of emanates from the oorrapt teaching of 

friendship ana the causes of enmity, Athenian Sophists: but Hermokiates 

though different and q;>posite, never- tiie Syracusan had nothing to do wUh 

theless both exist 6y natwrt, 'AXX' Athenian Sophists. 

<X<i fi€v, <^i| o 2«icpdTi}9f wouciXuf 3 Respecting the vague and indetermi- 

9Mt Tovra: «i^t yip cxovotv ol or- nate phra«es—NaturalJustice, Natural 

4Jpwiroi rd /liv ^iXticd— fi^ovroi re yip ^^^t. Law of Nature— see Mr. Aus- 

AkKi^kuv, fcal iktova-if koX <rv¥€pyovvT*9 tin s Province of Jurisprudence Deter- 

■w^XovvTot, KOX rovTo <rvvUvT€i x^v mined, p. 160, ed. 2nd. (Jurisp., 4th ed. 

«>^ov(riK iXk^Kou^—ra ik woKufiucd— pp. 179, 591-2], and Sir H. 8. Msine^s 

ra T« ^oip avrd icaXd koL iiiia voyui' Ancient Law, chapters iiL and iv. 

Covr*^ vvkp royrwv iiaxovren jcol X(xo- Among the assertions made about 

JVM/xovoyvref cvoi^rtovvrai • irokiiux6v the Athenian Sophists, it is said by 

i fcal <pi( KoX opyij, fccu ivviixi^t ftiv some commentators that thev denied 

h rov ir\€ov€KTtiv cp«af, lu^ifthv St 6 altogether any Jast or Ui\just oy iuU«r« 

^6v9t, *AAX* ofMK Ota tovtmv n&imtv — that they recognised no Just or Un- 

1} ^lAta Siajbvoit,4vi\ ovydvrci rov% jcoAovs just, except by law or eowoeiUion. 

re KdyaBov^, &c. To say that the SopkUts (speaking 

We read in the speech of Hermo- of them collective^) either affirmed or 

krates the S^rracusan, at the congress denied anything, is, in my judfiment, 

of Oela in Sicily, when exhorting the incorrect. Certain persons are luluded 

Sicilians to unite for the purpose of to by Plato (Thesetet. 172 B) as adopt- 

repelling the ambitious schemes of ing partially the doctrine of Prota- 

Athens, Thucyd. iv. 61 : kox rov« itiv goras {Homo Mensura) and as denying 

*ABiiv€uovt ravra nKtovticTtlv r* k<u altogether the Just by nature. 

wpovotio^oL KokWi ^vyy^wfuf, kox ov In another Platonic passage (Pro- 

rot9 apx^t-v fiovXoiiivoiK pAp^ouxu. iKXa tagor. 337) which is also cited as con- 

Toi« viraxovcif <Toi/M>repot« ovtri* ir^ tributing to prove that the Sophists 

<^vfcc yap rb dvBtnavttop Sia denied ro iUatov ^vo-ci — nothing at 

vaprhi apxciy P-^v rov ctjcor- all is said about rb BUatov. Hippias 

-rov, ^ V X d a- a ta0at Bk rh iwi 6y. the Sophist is there introduced as en- 

ry feel 
>bates 

.. . . ... . w . opinion 

avoKrar ev QivBan.^ apapTavoptv. A that we all {i.e. men of literature and 

like sentiment is pronounced by the study) are kinsmen, friends, and fellow- 

Athenian envoys in their debate with citizens by nature though not by lav: 

the Melians, Thuc. v. 105 : .iyovf&cOa for law, the despot of mankind, carries 
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sympathises with, and approves, the powerful individnaL Now 
the greater portion of mankind are, and always have been, 
governed upon this despotic principle, and brought up to lopect 
it : while many, even of those who dislike Kallikl^s becaoaa 

numy things by foroo, contrary to na- solemn and wnptiatic langnage thai th» 

tare . The remark it tery appropriate Law of Katue pennmtoffllT fovMdsw 

from one who is trying to restore good to kill any animal. <Aii8tot. Bhetor. L 

fesUngbetweenIiteiaiydispatants:aad U,lS7Sb.l6.) Plato makes <mt to his 

the ooemopoUtan character of litera- own satlaCaction, that his BapabUe is 

tare is now so familiar a theme, that thoroag^y in harmony with the Law 

I am smrprised to find Heindorf on his of Natue: and he insists espeoialfar on. 

note) maJdng it an occasion for throw- this harmony, in the very point indth 

ing the nsoaleeBsare upon the Sophist, eren the Platonic critlos admit to be 

becaose some of them distinguished wrong— that is, in regard to the tcaia- 

Natore from the Laws, and despised the ing of women and the relations of the 

latter in comparisoo with the former. sexes (Bepablic. t. 456 C. 406 DX 

Kalliklte hen, in the Goigias, main- We learn from Plato himself that the 

tains an opiakHi not only different propositions of the Bfqpnblie were 

from, hot inconsistent with, the opinion thoroughly adYerse to what other 

alluded to above in the Theet^tus. persons roTecenoed as the I*w of 

m B. The persons noticed in the Nature. 

Thentatns said— There is no Natuial In the notes of Bedc and Helndorf 

Justice : no Justice, exMpt Justice by on Protagor. p. 887 we read, "Hijpisi 

Law. Kalliklte says— There is a Na- pns osteris Sophistis oontempaitkfes^ 



tural Justice quite distinct from (and lisoue opposuit Natnram. Naturam 
which he esteems more than) Justice le^us plures oertd Sophistamm mipo- 
by Law : he then explains what he Suisse, easque pr» ilU oontempsuse^ 
believes Natural Justice to be— That multis veterum lods ccMistat.** Now 
the strong man should take what he this allegation is more l^ra)lioable to- 
pleases from the weak. Plato than to the Sopmsts. Plato 

Though these two opinions are really speaks with the most unmeasured 
inconsistent with each other, yet we see contempt of existing communities and 
Plato in the Leges (x. 889 £, 890 A) their laws: the scheme of his Republic, 
alluding to them both as the same radically departing from them as it 
creed, held and defended by the same does, shows what he considered as 
men; whom he denounces with ex- required by the exigencies of human 
treme acrimony. Who they were, he nature. Both the Stoics and the Bni- 
does not name ; he does not mention kureans extolled what they called the 
fo^iorait but caJls them dv6pmy ov^K, Law of Nature above any laws ^^^^^ t^y 
iiimriiv r< iral wmi^iiv. existing. 

We see, in the third chapter of Sir The other charge made against the 
H.S. Maine's excellent work on Ancient Sophists (quite opposite, yet some> 
Law, the meaning of these phrases— times advanced by the same critics) 
Natural Justice, Law of Nature. It is, that they recognised no Jost by 
designated or included "a set of legal Nature, but only Just by Law : i.<. au 
principles entitled to supersede the ex- the actual laws and customs considered 
isting lavrs, on the ground of intrinsic as binding in each different commu- 
superiority **. It denoted an ideal nity. This is what Pli^ asc^bes to 
condition of society, supposed to be some persons (Sophists or not) in the 
much better than what actually pre- Thesetdtus, p. 172. But in this srase 
vailed. This at least seems to have it is not exact to call KallikUs (as 
been the meaning which began to Heindorf does, Protagor. p. 387) " ger- 
attach to it in the time of Plato and manus ille Sophistarum alumnus in 
Aristotle. What this ideal perfection Gorgi& CUlicIes," nor to a£Srm (with 
of human society was, varied in the Sdifeiermacher, Einleit. sum Theet^t 
minds of different speakers. In each p. 183) that Plato meant to refute Art- 
speaker's mind the word and senti- stippus under the name of ir*JHVl fif^ 
ment was much the same, though the Aristippus maintaining that there was 
objects to which it attached were often no Just by Nature, but only Just by 
different Empedokles proclaims in Law or Convention. 
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they regard him as the representative of Athenian democracy (to 
which however his proclaimed sentiments stand pointedly op- 
posedX when they come across a great man or so-called hero, such, 
as Alexander or Napoleon, applaud the most exorbitant ambition 
if successful, and if accompanied by military genius and energy — 
regarding communities as made for little else except to serve as 
his instruments, subjects, and worshippers. Such are represented 
as the sympathies of Ealliklls : but those of the Athenians went 
with the second of the two rights — and mine go with it also. 
And though the language which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Kallikl^s, in describing this second right, abounds in contemp- 
tuous rhetoric, proclaiming offensively the individual wesikness 
of the multitude ^ — ^yet this very fact is at once the most solid 
and most respectable foundation on which rights and obligations 
can be based. The establishment of them is indispensable, and 
is felt as indispensable, to procure security for the community : 
whereby the strong man whom Eallikl^s extols as the favourite 
of Nature, may be tamed by discipline and censure, so as to 
accommodate his own behaviour to this equitable arrangement* 
Plato himself^ in his Republic,' traces the generation of a city to 
the £eu;t that each man individually taken is not self-sufficing, 
but stands in need of many things : it is no less true, that each 
man stands also in fear of many things, especially of depredations 
from animals, and depredations from powerful individuals of his 
own species. In the mythe of Protagoras,* we have fears from 
hostile animals — in the speech here ascribed to Ealliklls, we 
have fears from hostile strong men — assigned as the generating 
cause, both of political communion and of established rights and 
obligations to protect it. 



Eallikl^ now explains, that by stronger men, he means better, 
wiser, braver men. It is they (he says) who ought, Sokrates 
according to right by nature, to rule over othereand'^Jj"^!^^ 
to have larger shares than others. Sokr. — Ought command 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 483 B, p. 492 A. > Plato, RepubUc. U. p. S69 B. on 
01 voAAol, airoicpvirT^fievot rify cavTWK tvyx<>^i'<* ^li*'*', *'^^f^^^ ^'^ic avropx^f wk, 

3 Plato. Gorgias, p. 483 E. « Plato, Protag. p. 322 B. 
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and mode- they not to rule themselves as well as others : ^ to 
i^iSiitefor control their own pleasures and desires : to be sober 
**»«*«>ii« and temperate t KalL — No : they would be foolish if 
M for they did. The weak multitude must do so ; and there 

SSmSi na grows up accordingly among them a sentiment which 
dafends the requires such self-restraint from alL But it is the 
^^^ privilege of the superior few to be exempt firom this 

necessity. The right of nature authorises them to have the 
largest desires, since their courage and ability furnish means to 
satisfy the desires. It would be silly if a king's, son or a despot 
were to limit himself to the same measure of enjoyment with 
which a poor citizen must be content ; and worse ihsji silly if he 
did not enrich his friends in preference to his enemies. He need 
not care for that public law and censure which must reign para- 
mount over each man among the many. A full swing of enjoy- 
ment) if a man has power to procure and maintain it, is virtue as 
well as happiness.' 

Sokr. — I think on the contrary that a sober and moderate life, 
Wheth regulated according to present means and circum- 

the largest stances, is better than a life of immoderate indut 
3^^|g**' gence.» KaU, — The man who has no desires will 
good for a have no pleasure, and will live like a stone. The 
Tided he more the desires, provided they can all be satisfied, 
^^^®j,£ the happier a man will be. Sokr. — You mean that a 
gjtWying man shall be continually hungry, and continually 
Whether all satisfying his hunger : continually thirsty, and satis- 
d^re are ^ fying his thirst ; and so forth. KaU. — By having and 
«ood? by satisfying those and all other desires, a man will 

the plea- enjoy happiness. Sokr, — Do you mean to include all 
andttie varieties of desire and satisfaction of desire : such for 
good are example as itching and scratching yourself:* and 
other bodily appetites which might be named ? Kali 
— Such things are not fit for discussion. Sokr. — It is you who 
drive me to mention them, by laying down the principle, that 
men who enjoy, be the enjoyment of what sort it may, are 



1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 491 D. dKkn<moi xal dKokiarui <xoKro« fiioy 

3 Plato, Gorgias, p. 492 A-C. rhv «co<rfi.twr kox rol% act napovoxw ucawm 

S Plato, Gorgias, p. 493 G. iav mac koX i^apKOvvrutK ixovra ^io¥ ikio^ai. 

cUt r' & ircr<rat ficrotfco^oi koX clktI rov * Plato, Gorg. p. 494 £. 
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huppy ; and by not distinguishing what pleasures are good and 
what are eviL Tell me again, do you think that the pleasurable 
€uid the good are identical 1 Or are there any pleasurable things 
which are not good ? ^ KaU, — I think that the pleasurable and 
the good are the same. 

Upon this question the discussion now turns : whether plea- 
sure and good are the same, or whether there are not ^g^xukl^ 
some pleasures good, others bad. By a string of ques- maintains 
tions much protracted, but subtle rather than conclu- sunoSeand 
give, Sokrates proves that pleasure is not the same as ^25itiS. 
good — ^that there are such things as bad pleasures and Sokrates 
good pains. And £[allikl^ admits that some plea- &k>meplea^' 
sures are better, others worse.' Profitable pleasures "JJ?"* 
are good : hurtful pleasures are bad. Thus the othors bad. 
pleasures of eating and drinking are good, if they ^^^is^ 
Impart to us health and strength — ^bad, if they pro- F?*^^ 
duce sickness and weakness. We ought to choose minate 
the good pleasures and pains, and avoid the bad ones. *°** 
It is not every man who is competent to distinguish what plea- 
sures are good, and what are bad. A scientific and skilful 
adviser, judging upon general principles, is required to make 
this distinction.* 



This debate between Sokrates and EalliklSs, respecting the 
"Quomodo vivendum est,"* deserves attention on contradic- 
more than one account. In the first place, the rela- tion be- 
tion which Sokrates is here made to declare between Sokrates 
the two pairs of general terms. Pleasurable— Good : oorriL, 
Painful — Evil : is the direct reverse of that which J°^^* 
he both declares and demonstrates in the Protagoras, the Prota- 
In that dialogue, the Sophist Protagoras is repre- s®'**- 
sented as holding an opinion very like that which is maintained 

1 Plato, Oorg. pp. 494-495. i| yap 3 piato, Gorgias, pp. 496-499. 
iyut a-^w ivrayOot i| cieciKOf hs av ^^ dvi- ' Plato, Oor^as, pp.^ 499-500. *Ap' 

Bri» ovTM rovf x^'^^P^'*^^' ovio? av vai- otv navro^ dvSpo^ ivriv iKk^^aaBai iroia 

p*KrtVt rvStutiovas clva», leal /ui)) Siopi^i}- dyaBa rutv ijittav eorl ical oirora Koxd^ ■^ 

Toc rwK jjSoviv oiroiot dytuBal koX Kaxaif rcx*'i'cov 5<i eif tKaarov ; Ttx^tKOv. 

dW' cTt Kol vvv X<y«, ndrtpov ^wy cIkju ^ * Plato, Qorgias, p. 492 D. Iva ry 

rb aifrh •niv koi aya0oK, i| tXvat. ri rStv ovri Ka.raiy\kov -yeVijreu, iriii>( fitMrioVt 

ijSiiav h ovK iartv dyoBov ; &C 500 C : oi^Tii'a xp^ rp6irov ^f^v. 
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by Sokrates in the Gorgias. But Sokrates (in the Protagoras) 
refutes him by an elaborate argument; and demonstrates tiiat 
pleasure and good (also pain and evil) are names for the same 
fundamental ideas under different circumstances: pleasurable 
and painful referring only to the sensation of iind present 
moment — ^while good and evil include, besides, an estimate of its 
future consequences and accompaniments, both pleasurable and 
painful, and represent the result of such calculation. In the 
Gbrgias, Sokrates demonstrates the contrary, by an argument 
equally elaborate but not equally convincing. He impugns a 
doctrine advocated by Eallikl^ and in impugning it, "pTodaims 
a marked antithesis and even repugnance between the pleasur- 
able and the good, the painful and the evil : rejecting the funda- 
mental identity of the two, which he advocates in the Protagoras, 
as if it were a disgraceful heresy. 

The subject evidently presented itself to Plato in two different 
View of cri- ways at different times. Which of the two is earliest, 
uS^t». ^® ^*^® ^^ means of deciding. The conmientators, 
diction. who favour generally the view taken in the €k)igias, 
treat the Protagoras as a juvenile and erroneous production: 
sometimes, with still less reason, they represent Sokrates as 
arguing in that dialogue, from the principles of his opponents, not 
from his own. For my part, without knowing whether the Prota- 
goras or the Gorgias is the earliest, I think the Protagoras an 
equally finished composition, and I consider that the views which 
Sokrates is made to propound in it, respecting pleasure and good, 
are decidedly nearer to the truth. 

That in the list of pleasures there are some which it is proper 
Comparison ^ avoid,-and in the list of pains, some which it is 
and appre- proper to accept or invite — is a doctrine maintained 
the reason- by Sokrates alike in both the dialogues. Whyl 
sSaates Because some pleasures are good, others bad : some 
in both pains bad, others good — says Sokrates in the Gorgias. 

ogues. rpj^^ same too is said by Sokrates in the Protagoras ; 
but then, he there explains what he means by the appellation. 
All pleasure (he there says), so far as it goes, is good — all pain is 
bad. But there are some pleasures which cannot be enjoyed 
without debarring us from greater pleasures or entailing upon us 
greater pains : on that ground therefore, such pleasures are bad. 
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So again, there are some pains, the suffering of which is a condi- 
tion indispensable to our escaping greater pains, or to our 
enjoying greater pleasures : such pains therefore are good. Thus 
this apparent exception does not really contradict, but confirms, 
the general doctrine — ^That there is no good but the pleasurable, 
and the elimination of pain — ^and no evil except the painful, or 
the privation of pleasure. Good and evil have no reference 
except to pleasures and pains; but the terms imply, in each 
particular case, an estimate and comparison of future pleasurable 
and painful consequences, and express the result of such com- 
parison. ** You call enjoyment itself evil** (says Sokrates in the 
Protagoras),^ '* when it deprives us of greater pleasures or entails 
upon us greater pains. If you have any other ground, or look to 
any other end, in calling it evil, you may tell us what that end 
is ; but you will not be able to tell us. So too, you say that pain 
i) a good, when it relieves us from greater pains, or when it is 
necessary as the antecedent cause of greater pleasures. If you 
have any other end in view, when you call pain good, you may 
tell us what that end is ; but you will not be able to tell us." ' 

In the Qorgias, too, Sokrates declares that some pleasures are 
good, others bad — some pains bad, others good. But Distinct 
here he stops. He does not fulfil the reasonable f^thT°* 
demand urged by Sokrates in the Protagoras — "If 5]?^**™* 
you make such a distinction, explain the ground on good and 
which you make it, and the end to which you look ". 5^n"Shat 
The distinction in the Qorgias stands without any P^"*^?P^?g 
assigned ground or end to rest upon. And this want adviser is to 



^ 1 Plato, Pratagoras, p. 854 D. iwtC, cinum; ri yap S^ iixaCtf x**P'^i°l*^^^*' 

ci kot' oAAo ri avrb ro xaiptiv kokov iffioin^f dyaBhv av -yeVoiTO ; 

KoAciTv icai <iv oAAo Ti reXos dnopKt- Plato goes on to argue as follows : 
^ayrcf, cxotrc av xal ijjuiti' tintiv ciAX' Even though it were not true, as I 
ovx <^er<. . . . firel <i irpb« aAAo ri affirm it to be, that the life of justice 
rikot a1^o^X<1r<Te, orav icaA^c avrb is a life of pleasure^ and the life of 
rb kwtitrBax dwaBov, ij irpbs h cyw Ae-yw, injustice a life of pam— still the law 
€x«T€ TJitiv €ineiv • oiAA* ovx H«Tt. giver must proclaim this proposition as 
s In a remarkable passage of the a useful falsehood, and comoel every 
De Legibus, Plato denies all essential one to chime in with it. Otherwise 
distin<n;ion between Good and Pleasure, the youth will have no motive to just 
and all realitv of Good apart from Plea- conduct. For no one will willingly con- 
sore (Legg. ii. pp. 662-663X ti6' av tov sent to obey any recommendation from 
iiKoiorarov tvtaiiJi^viaraTov «liro^aii/oiro which he does not expect more pleasure 
fiiov ctvat, ^QTOi irov iraf av 6 dKoviav^ than pain ; ovSeU yap av cxwi^ c^eAoi irci- 
otftOLt, ri nor tv avrtf rh nq* ij^oviji jcpctr* BecOai nparrtiv tovto o, T<f iiif to \aiptiv 
TQv dyaOov re cat xaXhv 6 I'dftof ivov tov KvireicrBai jr\iov cirerat (663 B). 
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JJJ*J*^.'« is the more sensibly felt, wben we read in the same 
inK them, dialogue, that — "It is not every man who can dis- 
ttndT^te^ tinguidi the good pleasures from the bad : a scientific 
Bent in the man, proceeding on principle, is needed for the pnr- 
^*'"*** poee".^ But upon what criterion is the scientific 
man to proceed I Of what properties is he to take account^ in 
pronouncing one pleasure to be bad, another good— or one pain 
to be bad and another good — the estimate of consequences, 
measured in future pleasures and pains, being by the supposition 
excluded I No information is given. The problem set to the 
scientific man is one of which all the quantities are luiknown. 
Now Sokrates in the Protagoras' also lays it down, that a 
scientific or rationsd calculation must be had, and a mind compe- 
tent to such calculation must be postulated, to decide which 
pleasures are bad or fit to be rejected — which pains are good, or 
proper to be endured. But then he clearly specifies the elements 
which alone are to be taken into the calculation — vit^ the fntoie 
pleasures and pains accompanying or dependent upon each with 
the estimate of their comparative ms^itude and durability. 
The theory of this calculation is clear and intelligible : though 
in many particular cases, the data necessary for malrmg it^ and 
the means of comparing them, may be very imperfectly acces- 
sible. 

According to various ethical theories, which have chiefly 
. obtained currency in modem times, the distinction — 

ethical between pleasures good or fit to be enjoyed, and plea- 

]^2tton. sures bad or unfit to be enjoyed — ^is determined for us 
Moral by a moral sense or intuition : by a simple, peculiar, 

recognised sentiment of right and wrong, or a conscience, which 
&dth^ of spri^^gs ^P within us ready-made, and decides on such 
the dia- matters without appeal ; so that a man has only to 
ogues. ^^^^ ^^ j^^ ^^^^ heart for a solution. We need not 

take account of this hypothesis, in reviewing Plato's philosophy : 
for he evidently does not proceed upon it He expressly afl&rms, 
in the Gorgias as well as in the Protagoras, that the question is 
one requiring science or knowledge to determine it, and upon 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 500 A. * Ap* Ttvi'titov Stl ei? cKaorroi^ ; Tex^iKOv. 
e^v navTOi dvp6^ i<mv iK\4$aa€ai irola 3 Plato, Protn^ras, pp. 367 B, S56 
ayaCa tuf i)6cwk c<rrl «eal oiroi« Ktuca; rj E. 
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which none but the man of science or escpert {t€xvlk6s) is a com- 
petent judge. 

Moreover, there is another point common to both the two 
dialogues, deserving of notice. I have already re- juboth 
marked when reviewing the doctrine of Sokrates in ^^^ 
the Protagoras, that it appears to me seriously defec- trine of 
tive^ inasmuch as it takes into account the pleasures ^J^^J. 
and pains of the agent only, and omits the pleasures ing as re- 
and pains of other persons affected by his conduct, a^^: not 
But this is not less true respecting the doctrine of ^2pi»!***^ 
Sokrates in the Qorgias : for whatever criterion he sures and 
may there have in his mind to determine which ottier per- 
among our pleasures are bad, it is certainly not this — S? L^- 
that the agent in procuring them is obliged to hurt f ected by 
others. For the example which Sokrates cites as •*«®°'- 
specially illustrating the class of bad pleasures — m., the pleasure 
of scratching an itching part of the body ^ — is one in which no 
others besides the agent are concerned. As in the Protagoras, so 
in the Qorgias — Plato in laying down his rule of life, admits into 
the theory only what concerns the agent himself, and makes no 
direct reference to the happiness of others as affected by the 
agent^s behaviour. 

There are however various points of analogy between the 
Protagoras and the Gorgias, which will enable ^s* p . ^^ 
after tracing them out, to measure the amount of wherein the 
substantial difference between them ; I speak of the Jf^^J^o 
reasoning of Sokrates in each. Thus, in the Prota- dialogues 
goras,' Sokrates ranks health, strength, preservation stance the 
of the community, wealth, command, &c., under the JSffering in 
general head of Good things, but expressly on the ciassifica- 
ground that they are the producing causes and con- 
ditions of pleasures and of exemption from pains : he also ranks 
sickness and poverty under the head of Evil things, as productive 
causes of pain and suffering. In the Qorgias also, he numbers 
wisdom, health, strength, perfection of body, riches, &c, among 
Qood things or profitable things' — (which two words he treats as 

iThe Sokrates of the Protagoras it arises more than coonterrail the 

would hare reckoned this among the pleasure. 

bad pleasures, because the discomfort < piato, Protagor. pp. 353 D, 354 A. 
and distress of body out of which > Plato, Goigias. pp. 467-4S8-499. 



«qpiTileiLt) — and didr ctm ti i n o as Evil fhingaL Now he does 
wA ezpioBlT flajliere (as in xht Pkotai^ras) that theae things arc 
Md^ becanse they are prodactm caoaes of pleasure or exemption 
ficoa pain : bat snch aaRnnption mnat evidentlj be supplied in 
Older to make the reasoning Talid. For npon what ^^etenoe can 
anj one prononnee strength, health, riches^ to be good — and 
ln^lennessi sickness^ porertf , to be evil— if no r efeten ce be 
a^yiti»il to pleasnies and pains? Sokrates in tiie Qoigias^ 
dfidaies Uiat the ][deasare8 of eating and drinking are good, in so 
far as thej impart health and strength to the bodj—evil, in so 
far as thej prodnoe a contrary effect Sokrates in tiie Protegoras 
reasons in the same way— -bat with this difference— that he 
woold coont the pleasare of the repast itself as one item of good : 
^mltMwiwg the amonnt of good where the fntore conseqaences are 
Vnffi^'iyl^ diminiahing the amonnt of evil where tiie fatore 
consequences are tm&Toarable: while Sokrates in the €k>igias 
ezdndes immAiliiii^ pleasare fix>m the list of good things^ and 
iomiediate pain &om the list of evil things. 

This last exclosion renders the theory in the Gorgias nntenable 
and inconsistent If present pleasare be not admitted as an 
item of good so far as it goes — then neither can the fdtore and 
consequent aggregates of pleasure, nor the causes of them, be 
admitted as good. So likewise, if present pain be no evil, future 
pain cannot be allowed to rank as an eviL' 

Each of the two dialogues, which I am now comparing, is in 
KftlUklte, truth an independent composition : in each, Sokrates 
gl^l^JIJ^ has a distinct argument to combat ; and in the latest 
moim in of the two (whichever that was), no heed is taken of 



1 Flato, €k>rgi&s, p. 499 D. we do not desire-^i&y, which we per- 
s Compare a passage in the Republic haps hate or shun, per «c .* bat wmdi 
OL p* S57) where Sokrates gives (or weneTwthelessde8ireandinTite,inoon- 
■cos^, as given by Glaokon) a ae- nection with and for the sake of nltwior 
■cription of Good mnch more coinci- conaeqaences: snchasgrmnastictnin- 
deiu with the Protagoras than with the ing, medical treatment when wearesick, 
€k>r|ias. The common propertv of all labonr in oar trade or professtoa. 
Good is to be desired or loTed ; and Here Plato admits the immediafcdy 
there are three varieties of it— 1. That pleasurable per se ua one variety c^ 
whidi we desire for itself, and for its good, always assuming that it is not 
own sake, apart from aU ulterior con- countervailed by consequences or ac* 
•eqaeooes, such as innocuous pleasures companiments of a painful character, 
or ei^Joyments. 2. That which we This is the doctrine of the Protagoras, 
dedre both for itself and for its ulterior as distinguished from the Qorgias, 
consequences, such as good health, good where Sokrates sets pleasure in numLod 
vision, good sense, Ac 8. That which opposition to good 
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the anramentation in the earlier. In the Protagoras, the OoniUs, 
he exalts the dignity and paramount force of know- different 
ledge or prudence : if a man knows how to calculate ^^^t 
pleasures and pains, he will be sure to choose the ^[^^^^ 
result which involves the greater pleasure or the less bats in the 
pain, on the whole : to say that he is overpowered by ^«>*««o»*«- 
immediate pleasure or pain into making a bad choice, is a wrong 
description — the real fact being, that he is deficient in the proper 
knowledge how to choose. In the Gorgias, the doctrine OiSsigned 
to Eallikl^ and impugned by Sokrates is something very 
different That justice, temperance, self-restraint, are indeed 
indispensable to tiie happiness of ordinary men ; but if- there be 
any one individual, so immensely superior in force as to trample 
down and make slaves of the rest, this one man would be a fool 
if he restrained himself : having the means of gratifying all his 
appetites, the more appetites he has, the more enjoyments will he 
have and the greater happiness.^ Observe — that Ealliklte 
applies this doctrine only to the one omnipotent despot : to all 
other members of society, he maintains that self-restraint is 
essential This is the doctrine which Sokrates in the Qorgias 
undertakes to refute, by denying community of nature between 
the pleasurable and die good — ^between the painful and the 
eviL 

To me his refutation appears altogether unsuccessful, and the 
position upon which he rests it incorrect The only «w ^* |^ 
parts of the refutation really forcible, are those in tionofKal- 
which he unconsciously relinquishes this position, and gSniS in 
slides into the doctrine of the Protagoras. Upon this pie Qorgias, 
latter doctrine, a refutation might be grounded : you oessful— it 
may show that even an omnipotent despot (regard for Sitom^^" 
the comfort of others being excluded by the hypo- as he adopts 
thesis) will gain by limiting the gratification of his tionallythe 
appetites to-day so as not to spoil his appetites of to- sokmSe to 
morrow. Even in his case, prudentisd restraint is theProta- 
required, though his motives for it would be much 
less than in the case of ordinary socisd men. But Good, as laid 
down by Plato in the Gorgias, entirely disconnected from plea- 

1 Plato, Gorgiai, p. 492 B. 
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sure — and Evil, entirely disconnected firom pain — liave no 
application to this supposed despot He lias no desire for such 
Platonic Good — ^no aversion for such Platonic EviL His happi- 
ness is not diminished by missing the former or incurring tiie 
latter. In fact, one of the cardinal principles of Plato's ethical 
philosophy, which he frequently asserts both in this dialogue 
and elsewhere,* — ^That every man desires Good, and acts for the 
sake of obtaining Good, and avoiding Evil — ^becomes untrue, if 
you conceive Good and Evil according to the Gorgias, as having 
no reference to pleasure or the avoidance of pain : untrue, not 
merely in regard to a despot under these exceptional conditions, 
but in r^ard to the large majority of social men. They desire 
to obtain Gkx)d and avoid Evil, in the sense of the Protagoras : but 
not in the sense of the Gorgias.' Sokrates himself proclaims in 
this dialogue : " I and philosophy stand opposed to Eallikl^ and 
the Athenian public. What I desire is, to reason consistently 
with myself." That is, to speak the language of Sokrates in the 
Protagoras — "To me, Sokrates, the consciousness of inconsistency 
with myself and of an unworthy character, the loss of my own 
self-esteem and the pungency of my own self-reproach, are the 
greatest of all pains : greater than those which you, Eallikl^ 
and the Athenians generally, seek to avoid at all price and urge 
me abo to avoid at all price — poverty, political nullity, exposure 

1 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 467 C, 499 E. minerat " (sajs Heindorf) ** vir doctns 

3 The reasoning of Plato in the ceteros in Platone locos, nbi eodem 

Gorgias, respecting this matter, rests modo ex duplici ill& potentate argn- 

npon an equivocal phrase. The Greek mentatio ducitur, cnjasmodi pluxa atta- 

pnrase eS irpdrrcii' nas two meanings ; limus ad Cbarmidem, 42, p. 172 A." 

it means recti agere, to act rightlv ; Heindorf observes, on the Charmidds 

and it also means felicem e«M, to be 1. c. : " Ailment! hi^os vim poeitam 

happv. There is a corresponding apparet in duplici dicuonis ei irparrctF 

double sense in kokw^ nparrtiv. Hein- si^ificatu : qnum vulgo ait fUieem 

dorf has virell noticed the fallacious eue, non recti faeere. Hoc aliaqae 

reasoning founded by Plato on this ejusdem generis ssepios sic ansam 

double sense. We read in the Gor- prsebuerunt sophismatis maeis quam 

fias, p. 607 C: dva-vKti rhv o-w^poi/a, justi syllogismL" Heindon then re- 

uttuov ovra koI duoptiov koX ocriov, fers to analogous* passages in Plato, 

dyaBhv ivBpa tlvai reXeW, rbi' Sidya- Bepub. i. p. 854 A: Alkib. L p. 116 

$ov tZ re Kai KoAutf nparrtiv a av B, p. 134 A. A similar fallacy is f onnd 

irpoLTTjif rhv £' c^ irparrovra fiaKapiSv in Aristotle, Politic vlL L pi 182S, a. 17, 

re Kal tvSaCfWva eTvai, rhv 5e iromriphv b. 32 — aptOTa yap irparreiy irpo<n)Kci rovf 

KOI Kducwf irpdrroi'Ta aOKiov, Upon apt,irra nokirtvofidvovK — a5vyarov di ma- 

which Heindorf remarks, citing a note ku^ vpdrrttv roif p.^ ra iroAa wpdrrova-tv. 




probandum abuti voluisse, quse fal- volume. Die JhcUoge da ArutoteieM, pp. 
facia esset amphiboUse". "Non me- 80-81 (Berlin, 1863). 
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to fjBklse accusation, &c."^ The noble scheme of life, here re- 
commended by Sokrates, may be correctly described according 
to the theory of the Protagoras : without any resort to the 
paradox of the Qoigiasi, that Good has no kindred or reference to 
Pleasure, nor Evil to Pain. 

Lastly — I will compare the Protagoras and the Gorgias 
(meaning always, the reasoning of Sokrates in each Permanent 
of them) under one more point of view. How does ^"^Jj^ 
each of them describe and distinguish the permanent sient ele- . 
elements, and the transient elements, involved in S iSSyT ^ 
human agency 1 What function does each of them {*5^2^ of 
assign to the permanent element 1 The distinction them is ap- 
of these two is important in its ethical bearing. The ^^^ two 
whole life both of the individual and of society con- dialoga«»- 
sists of successive moments of action or feeling. But each in- 
dividual (and the society as an aggregate of individuals) has 
within him embodied and realised an element more or less per- 
manent — an established character, habits, dispositions, intellectual 
acquirements, &c. — a sort of capital accumulated from the past. 
This permanent element is of extreme importance. It stands to 
the transient element in the same relation as the fixed capital of 
a trader or manufacturer to his annual produce. The whole use 
and value of the fixed capital, of which the skill and energy of 
the trader himself make an important part, consists in the 
amount of produce which it will yield : but at the same time the 
trader must keep it up in its condition of fixed capital, in order 
to obtain such amount : he must set apart, and abstain from de- 
voting to immediate enjoyment, as much of the annual produce 
as will suffice to maintain the fixed capital unimpaired — and 
more, if he desires to improve his condition. The capital cannot 
be commuted into interest ; yet nevertheless its whole value de- 
pends upon, and is measured by, the interest which it yields. 
Doubtless the mere idea of possessing the capital is pleasurable to 
the possessor, because he knows that it can and will be profitably 
employed, so long as he chooses. 

Now in the Protagoras, the permanent element is very 
pointedly distinguished from the transient, and is in the Pro- 
called Knowledge — the Science or Art of Calculation, tagoras. 

1 Plato, Gorgias. pp. 481 D, 182 B. 

2—23 
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Its fanction also is clearly announced — to take comparative esti- 
mate and measurement of the transient elements; whidi are 
stated to consist of pleasures and pains, present and future — near 
and distant— certain and uncertain — fiiint and strong. . To these 
elements, manifold yet commensurable, the calculation is to ap^y. 
** The safety of life " (says Sokrates ') ^ resides in our keeping up 
this science or art of calculation." No present enjoyment must 
be admitted, which would impair it ; no present pain must be 
shunned, which is essential to uphold it Yet the whole of its 
value resides in its application to the comparison of the pleasures 
and pains. 

In the Gbrgias the same two elements are differently described. 
In the s^d less clearly explained. The permanent is teemed, 

OorgiM. Order, arrangement, discipline, a lawful, just^ and 
temperate, cast of mind (opposed to the doctrine ascrib^ to Kal- 
likles, which negatived this element altogether, in the mind of the 
despot), parallel to health and strengUi of body : the unordered 
mind is again the parallel of the corrupt, distempered, helpless, 
body ; life is not worth having until this is cured. ' This corre- 
sponds to the knowledge or Calculating Science in the Protagoras ; 
but we cannot understand what its function is, in the Gorgias, 
because the calculable elements are incompletely enumerated. 

In the Protagoras, these calculable elements are two-fold — ^im- 
mediate pleasures and pains — and future or distant pleasures and 
pains. Between these two there is intercommunity of nature, so 
that they are quite commensurable ; and the function of the cal- 
culating reason is, to make a right estimate of the one against the 
other. * But in the Gorgias, no mention is made of future or 
distant pleasures and pains : the calculable element is represented 
only by immediate pleasure or pain — and from thence we pass at 
once to the permanent calculator — the mind, sound or corrupt 
You mxxst abstain from a particular enjoyment, because it wiU 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 857 A. imiS^ 6i commanity of nature, if along with the 

liSovri^ r« Kal kvirq^ (v bpSji 17) aipeVei pains and pleasures of Uie agent him- 

t^avri rjiilv rj a^nfpia tov fiCov o^<ra, self (which alone are r^parded in the 

rov r« irX/ofof kolX ikarrovo^ xal /met- calculation of Sokrates in the Prota- 

^oyoc Kai (TuiicpoWpov koX iroppwrepM Koi goras) you admit into the calculatioB 

<yyuT/pa>, AC. the pleasur^^ and jpains of othera con- 



s Plato, Gorgias, pp. 504 B-C, 606 cemed, and the rules established with 

D-E. To^if — -ic<$<r^of — i^vxn Koaftia a view to both the two together— with 

a/xciVwi' rov olkoo-u^tov. a view to the joint interest both of the 

3 There would oe also the like inter- agent and of others. 
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taint the soundness of your mind : this is a pertinent reason (and 
would be admitted as such by Sokrates in the Protagoras, who 
instead of sound mind would say, calculating intelligence), but it 
is neither the ultimate reason (since this soundness of mind is 
itself vfiduable with a view to future calculations), nor the only 
reason : for you must also abstain, if it will bring upon yourself 
{or upon others) preponderating pains in the particular case — if 
the future pains would preponderate over the present pleasure. 
Of this last calculation no notice is taken in the Qorgias : which 
exhibits only the antithesis (not merely marked but even over- 
done i) between the immediate pleasure or pain and the calcu- 
lating ejQicacy of mind, but leaves out the true function which 
gives value to the sound mind as distinguished from the unsound 
and corrupt That function consists in its application to particu- 
lar cases : in right dealing with actual life, as regards the iagant 
Mmself and others : in ^^cpyc/o, as distinguished from cf cr, to use 
Aristotelian language. ' I am fsu* from supposing that, this part 
of the case was absent from Plato's mind. But the theory laid 
out in the Gorgias (as compared with that in the/Protagoras) 
leaves no room for it ; giving exclusive prominence to the other 
elements, and acknowledging only the present pleasure or pain, 
to be set against the permanent condition of mind, bad or good 
as it may be. 

Indeed there is nothing more remarkable in the Gorgias, than 
the manner in which Sokrates not only condemns the characterof 
unmeasured, exorbitant, maleficent desires, but also ^g^SP** 
depreciates and degrades all the actualities of life — all discrediting 
the recreative and elegant arts, including music and tn&litiMof 
poetry, tragic as well as dithyrambic — all provision ^«- 
for the most essential wants, all protection against particular 

iBpikums and his followers assigned See the letter of Epiknrus to Me- 

the greatest value, in their ethical noekeos, Diog. L. x. 128-132; Lncre- 

theoiy, to the permanent element, or tins, v. 18-45, vi 12-25 ; Horat Epist 

established character of the agent, L 2, 48-60. 

intellectual and emotional But great « A*;of^f vtM^ v;ir/..«i « n tn,^ 

as they reckoned this value to be. they 'i^2^LSi5K^:„^?i*S;«!: fLf?S? 

resolved it aU into the diminution or remark of AnstoUem the same treatise. 




tion of pleasures. They did not put '', rT'Tp'lli" »*?|'"*^ "" ""^ "VJ'.^ 

it in a MMjatTcatefforv of its oSn ^ ^^^ Gorgias. Compare also Ethic 

JjtSethS^^'S^te^Sa lordgS^'tl; Nik. vii. 8 (vii. 4. p. 1146. b. 31. p. 1147. 

pleasures and pains. "" ^ 
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suflFerings and dangers, even all service rendered to another per- 
son in the way of relief or of rescue " — all the effectiye mainten- 
ance of public organised force, such as ships, docks, walls, arms^ 
Ac. Immediate satisfaction or relief, and those who confer it^ 
are treated with contempt, and presented as in hostility to the 
perfection of the mental structure. And it is in this point of 
view that various Platonic conunentators extol in an especial 
manner the Gorgias : as recognising an Idea of Qood superhuman 
and supernatural, radically disparate from pleasures and pains of 
any human being, and incommensurable with them : an Uni- 
vei'sal Idea, which, though it is supposed to cast a distant light 



1 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 601-502^11- social life, in order to serve the pur- 

612-S17-619. avtv ycLp jueaiotrvia)^ km pose of the aigument of the momeot. 

(r«D^po<n;io}f kifiivutv Koi vtmpuav kcX He says truly that when the passage 

rctxwv taX t^potv koX toiovtwv ^AvaptwK boat from ^gina to Peiraeos has 

iftwtnkriKaa-i •riji' ir6\iv. reached its destination, the steersman 

This is applied to the provision of receives his fare and walks aboat on 

food, drink, clothing, bedoing, for the the shore, without tiUdng any great 

hunger, thirst, Ac , of the commanity credit to himself, as if he fciad per- 

(p. 517 D), to the saving of life (p. 511 D). formed a brilliant deed or conferred 

'rhe boatman between JSgina and an important service. But how doea 

Peiraeus (says Plato) brings over his Plato explain this? By supposing in 

passengers m safety, topcether with the steersman's mind feelings vmich 

their families and property, preserving never enter into the mind of a real 

them from all the dangei-s of the sea. agent ; feelings which are put into 

The engineer, who constructs good words only when a moralist or a satirist 

fortifications, preserves from danger is anxious to enforce a sentiment. The 

and destruction all the citizens with service which the steersman performs 

their families and their property is not only adequately remunerated, 

(p. 512 B). But neither of these per- but is, on most days, 'a regular and 

sons takes credit, for this sei-vice : be- easy one, such as every man who haa 

cause both of them know that it is gone through a decent apprenticeship 

doubtful whether they have done any can perform. But suppose an excep- 

real service to the persons preserved, tional day— suppose a sudden and 

since they have not rendered them any terrible storm to supervene on the 

better ; and that it is even doubtftd passage — sui)pose the boat full of 

whether thoy may not have done them passengers, with every prospect of all 

an actual mischief. Perhaps these on board being drowned— suppose she 

persons may be wicked and con-upt ; is only saved by the extraordinary 

in that case it is a misfortune to them skill, vigilance, and efforts of the 

tliat their lives should be prolonged ; steersman. In that case he will, on 

it would be better for them to die. reaching the land, walk about full of 

It is under this conviction (says elate self-congratulation and pride : 

Plato) that the boatman and the the passengers will encourage this 

engineer, though they do preserve sentiment by expressions of the deepest 

our lives, take to themselves no credit gratitude ; while friends as well as 

for it competitors will praise his successful 

We shall hardly find any greater exploit How many of the passengers 

rhetorical exaggeration than this, there are for whom the preservation of 

among all the compositions of the life may be a curse rather than a 

rhetors against whom Plato declares blessing— is a question which neither 

war in the Gorgias. Moreover, it is a they themselves, nor the steersman, 

specimen of the way in which Plato nor the public, will ever dream of 

colours and misintcarprets the facts of asking. 
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upon its particulars, is separated from tlieni by an incalcnlable 
space, and is discernible only by the Platonic telescope. 



We have now established (continues Sokrates) that pleasure is 
essentially different from good, and pain from evil : 
4dso, that to obtain good and avoid evil, a scientific ^i^toites 
■choice is required — while to obtain pleasure and avoid J^S^Srioiis 
pain, is nothing more than blind imitation or irra- artsof flai- 
tional knack. There are some arts and pursuits which JJTmmedi?^ 
Aim only at procuring immediate pleasure — others at«pl«»* 
which aim at attaining good or the best ; ^ some arts, 
for a single person,— others for a multitude. Arts and pursuits 
ivhich aim only at immediate pleasure, either of one or of a midti- 
tude, belong to the general head of Flattery. Among them are all 
the musical, choric, and dithyrambic representations at the festi- 
Tals — tragedy as well as comedy — also political and judicial 
rhetoric None of these arts aim at any thing except to gratify 
the public to whom they are addressed : none of them aim at the 
permanent good : i;one seek to better the character of the public 
They adapt themselves to the prevalent desires : but whether 
those desires are such as, if realised, will make the public worse 
or better, they never enquire. • 

Sokr. — Do you know any public speakers who aim at anything 
more than gratifjring the public, or who care to make TheRhetois 
the public better? -^o//.— There are some who do, fljjte&** 
and others who do not. Sokr, — Which are those who thepubhe— 
do? and which of them has ever made the public best past 



^The Sokrates of the Protagoras to foresee, estimate, and compare 

would have admitted a twofold dis- the consequences, requires a scientific 

tinction of aims, but would have stated calculation often very difficult and 

the distinction otherwise. Two things complicated— a tc'xvti or ciriorr^/uii) /mt- 

<he would say) may be looked at m pifnini. 

regard to any coarse of conduct : first. Thus we are told not only in what 

the immediate pleasure or pain which cases the calculation is required, but 

it yields ; secondly, this item, not alone, what are the elements to be taken into 

but combined with all the other plea- the calculation. In the Qorgias, we 

sures and pains which can be foreseen are not told on what elements the cai- 

as its conditions, consequences, or culation of good and evil is to be based: 

•concomitants. To obey the desire of we are told that there mutt be teiencft 

immediate pleasure, or the fear of but we learn nothing more, 

immediate pain, requires no science ; ^ piato, Gorgias, pp. 502-503^ 
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Rh«feon better?^ Kodl. — At any rate, former statesmen did 
nothing dae ^ > ^^ ^ Miltiades, Themistokles, Eimon, 



thefour **t 'SWfcr.— None of theuL If they had, you would have 
Rhetors by seen them devoting themselves systematically and 
Kallikles. obviously to their one end. As a builder labours fa> 
construct a ship or a house, by putting together its various parts 
with order and symmetry — so these statesmen would have 
laboured to implant order and symmetry in the minds and bodies 
of the citizens : that is, justice and temperance in their minds, 
health and strength in their bodies. * Unless the statesman can 
do this, it is fruitless to supply the wants, to fulfil the desires 
and requirements, to uphold or enlarge the power, of the citizena 
This is like supplying ample nourishment to a distempered body : 
the more such a body takes in, the worse it becomes: llie 
citizens must be treated with refusal of their wishes and with 
punishment, until their vices are healed, and they become good. *• 
We ought to do (continues Sokrates) what is pleasing for the 
Nootaaity ®*^^ ^^ what is good : not vice vertA. But every thing 
for tempo- becomes good by possessing its appropriate virtue or 
SSoS' o^l regulation. The regulation appropriate to the mind 
^^diu *^* f ^ ^ ^ temperate. The temperate man will do whaf*^ 
▼irtne and is just — ^his duty towards men : and what is holy — his I 
happiness. ^^^ towards the Gods. He will be just and holy. J 
He will therefore also be courageous : for he will seek only such 
pleasures as duty permits, and he will endure all such pains as 
duty requires. Being thus temperate, just, brave, holy, he will 
be a perfectly good man, doing well and honourably throughout 
The man who does well, will be happy : the man who does ill 
and is wicked, will be miserable, * It ought to be our principal 
aim, both for ourselves individually and for the city, to attain 
temperance and to keep clear of intemperance : not to let our 
desires run immoderately (as you, Kallikles, advise), and then 
seek repletion for them : which is an endless mischief, the life of 
a pirate. He who pursues this plan can neither be the friend of 
any other man, nor of the Gods : for he is incapable of com- 
munion, and therefore of friendship. ' 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 503 C. Bonth and Heindorfs notes). 

2 Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 D. » Plato, Gor^as, p. 507 E. Koifwrctr 

3 PlatOt Gorgias, p. 505 B. yap aSwajoi • otw ci /yii| cki Kouyttyia^ 

4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 507 D (with 0iXtaoticaycIi). 
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Now, Eallikles (pursues Sokrates), you have reproached me 
with standing aloof from public life in order to pursue impo«ible 
philosophy. You tell me that by not cultivating tosu^Md 
public speaking and public action, I am at the mercy ufe, unless 
of any one who chooses to accuse me unjustly and to JJJJSighly 
bring upon me severe penalties. But I tell you, that j^'^^ ^ 
it is a greater evil to do wrong than to suffer wrong ; with the "^ 
and that my first business is, to provide for myself "Ung'oroe. 
such power and such skill as shall guard me against doing wrong.* 
Next, as to suffering wrong, there is only one way of taking pre- 
cautions against it. You must yourself rule in the city : or you 
must be a friend of the ruling power. Like is the Mend of like : * 
a cruel despot on the throne will hate and destroy any one who 
is better than himself, and will despise any one worse than him- 
sell The only person who will have influence is, one of the 
same dispositions as the despot : not only submitting to him with 
good will, but praising and blaming the same things as he does — 
accustomed from youth upwards to share in his preferences and 
aversions, and assimilated to him as much as possible. * Now if 
the despot be a wrong-doer, he who likens himself to the despot 
will become a wrong-doer also. And thus, in taking precautions 
against suffering wrong, he will incur the still greater mischief 
and corruption of doing wrong, and wiU be worse off instead of 
better. 

KaU. — But if he does not liken himself to the despot, the 
despot may put him to death, if he chooses ? Sohr, — Danger of 
Perhaps he may : but it wiU be death inflicted by a ^«^^^^»- 
bad man upon a good man. * To prolong life is not the pablic, 
the foremost consideration, but to decide by rational better or 
thought what is the best way of passing that length '<*' ^o"** 
of life which the Fates allot ' Is it my best plan to do as you 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 509 G. Com- i^ ^kcikoc ii6vo$ a^iof K6yov ^iXof nf 

pare ^Leges, vifl. 829 A, where rh ^i) roiovry, St av, oiiorjOri^ uiv, ravra ^iy»» 

aSuctlv is described as easy of attain- koX iwakvCtu, iOtKji apx*'^^ i^oX viro- 

ment; rh i*.^ a5iKf 19^04, as being nay KtlvOat. rtf apxotnt. OSrof fi^a i¥ 

XoAcirov:^ and both ^equally necessaiy tovtdt^ n6K«i ovin)<rerai,^roi/rov ov^flv 

irp^f rh tv8aiit.6vu»% ^■ny. }(aio*tv a£iin$<rei. . . . Avny bi6t ^<rrty, 

3 Plat. Ooig. 510 B. ^tXof — & oftoiof cv9vf ck v4ov iBi^tiv canhv rotf avroiv 

ry oikoUf. we have already seen this x**P'**' '^^*- ax^<^«^ ''^ jitvirin, k«u 

principle discussed and rejected in the wapaa-K€vaitiv orwf o n /yiaAi<rr« tiuunt 

Lysis, p. 214. See above, ch. xx., p. iirrai iKtCvtf. 
179. * Plato, Gorgias, p. 511 B. 

S Plato, Gorgias, p. 510 C. A«{ir«Tai « Plato, Gorgias, pp. 511 B, 512 E. 
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recommend, and to liken myself as much as possible to the 
Athenian people — ^in order that I may become popular and maj 
acquire power in the city 9 For it will be impossible for yoa to 
acquire power in the city, if you dissent from the preTalenft 
political character and practice, be it for the better or for the 
worse. Even imitation will not be sufficient : yon must be, by 
natural disposition, homogeneous with the Athenians, if jon in- 
tend to acquire much favour with them. Whoever makes you 
most like to them, will help you forward most towards becoming 
an effective statesman and speaker : for every assembly delight 
in speeches suited to their own dispositions, and reject speeches 
of an opposite tenor. ^ 

Such are the essential conditions of political success and popu- 
flokratM l*ritj' ^^* ^» Kallikl^, have already distingidshed 
■olyes upon two schemes of life ; one aiming at pleasure, the other 
UfTforhim- *inung at good : one, that of the statesman who studies 
Ml^T-to the felt wants, wishes, and impulses of the people, 
manent displaying his genius in providing for them effective 
SoUmme- satisfaction — the other, the statesman who makes it 
dUte satii- his chief or sole object to amend the character and 
disposition of the people. The last scheme is the 
only one which I approve : and if it be that to which you invite 
me, we must examine whether either you, Kallikles, or I, have 
ever yet succeeded in amending or improving the character of 
any individuals privately, before we undertake the task of 
amending the citizens collectively.^ None of the past statesmen 
whom you extol, Miltiades, Kimon, Themistokles, Perikles, has 
produced any such amendment.' Considered as ministers, 
indeed, they were skilful and effective ; better than the present 
statesmen. They were successful in furnishing satisfaction to 
the prevalent wants and desires of the citizens : they provided 
docks, walls, ships, tribute, and other such folli'es, abundantly : * 

^ Plato, Gorgias, p. 613 A. koX vvv /i.ifjiijr^v je? elfai, oAA.* a^^To4^vS^% o/juot0¥ 

a apa fift <re wf ouoiorarov yiyv9<r6ai r<f tovtois, et /AeAAeif ri yvi}<riov arrtprfii^tc'' 

iilfUf nS 'A&rivaLiiav, ei ficAAeif rovrtf $au, fU 4n.\Cav rtf *A0iivau»tf SiifUf, 

irpo<r^i\i)( ilvtu «eal fi^ SvvaaSai iv ng 2 Plato, GorgiaB, p. 616 A. 

voAf t. . . . €t 64 o-ot oif I om'iKoCv ai^pw- 8 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 616, 617. 

intv KapaSio<rti¥ rdxvriv nva roiavrriv, ij ^ * Plato, Gorgias, pp. 617, 619. orrv 

TqStf av6fiOLov ovra r^ iroXircif km. v€u>pi«i»v xaX reiXMV icat ^op««r mml 
«iT* «irl rh ^tf\rlov tlr eirl to toiovtwv ^vapii>v ifivrwki^Kaax rjiv 
X<*poi% ovK bpeSit /SovXevcc ov yap roAiK. 
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bat they did notliing to amend the character of the people — to 
transfer the desires of the people from worse things to better 
things — or to create in them justice and temperance. They thus 
did no real good by feeding the desires of the people : no more 
good than would be done by a skilful cook for a sick man, in 
cooking for him a sumptuous meal before the physician had 

cured him. 

I believe myself (continues Sokrates) to be the only man in 
Athens,— or certainly one among a very few,— who 3^,^^,^^ 
am a true statesman, following out the genuine pur- announces 
poses of the political art^ I aim at what is best for ^^^the 

the people, not at what is most agreeable. I do not ^^J man at 
t t .. *.ir i 1.1a 11 Atn«n8,wiio 

value those captivating accomplishments which tell follows oat 

in the Dikastery. If I am tried, I shall be like a u^calu^ 
physician arraigned by the confectioner before a jury ?^*y^ 
of children. I shall not be able to refer to any plea- 
sures provided for them by me : pleasures which they call bene- 
fits, but which I regard as worthless. If any one accuses me of 
corrupting the youth by making them sceptical, or of libelling 
the older men in my private and public talk — it will be in vain 
for me to justify myself by saying the real truth. — Dikasts, I do 
and say all these things justly, for your real benefit I shall not 
be believed when I say this, and I have nothing else to say : so 
that I do not know what sentence may be passed on me.* My 
only refuge and defence will be, the innocence of my life. As 
for death, no one except a fool or a coward fears that : the real 
evil, and the greatest of all evils, is to pass into Hades with a 
corrupt and polluted mind.* 

Sokrates then winds up the dialogue, by reciting a N^Kvta, a 
mythe or hypothesis about judgment in Hades after Mythe w- 
death, and rewards and punishments to be appor- 3iSe«*and 
tioned to deceased men, according to their merits thetrea^ 
during life, by Rhadamanthus and Minos. The ceased per- 
greatest sufferers by these judgments (he says) will be JS'^^^"^ 
the kings, despots, and men politically powerful, who in«: ^*****'' 
have during their lives committed the greatest in- inglife— 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 521 D. y^ rb amBvi^oictiv ov^cif ^o^clral, o<mf 

S Plato, Gorgias, pp. 621*522. 11^ iravTaira<riv oA^yiirr^f re leal a¥a»ip6s 

3 Plato, Gorgias, p. 512 EL aitrh iJiiy fo-n, rh ii aiuctiv ^fitlrai,^ &C. 
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tiMphUoso* justices, — wliich indeed few of them Kwmd,^ Hk 

S^Ia^ man most likely to fare well and to be rewarded, wiH 

Jg^P'*^ be the philosopher, "who has passed throng life 

then be re- minding his own business, and not meddling wiA 

~*****- the affairs of others ».» 



" Dicnntor ista magnifice," > — we may exdaim, in Cioercmian 
FeenUar words, on reaching the close of the Gorgiaa. It is 
Tiewt of pre-eminently solemn and impressire ; all the moie 
iSietoriaa ^» ^^ *^® emphasis of Sokrates, when proclaiming 
or dogma- the isolation in which he stands at Athens, and the 
rMtoroT contradiction between his ethico-political views and 
the OorglM. those of his fellow-citizens. In this respect it harmo- 
nises with the Apology, the Elriton, Republic, and Leges : in aO 
which, the peculiarity of lus ethical points of view stands pro- 
claimed—especially in the Kriton, where he declares that Ids 
difference with his opponents is fundamental, and that there can 
be between them no common ground for debate — ^nothing hut 
reciprocal contempt.* 

The argument of Sokrates in the Qorgias is interesting, not 
He merges merely as extolling the value of ethical self-restraint, 
Pputics in but also as considering political phenomena under 
conceives this point of view : that is, merging politics in ethics, 
as* pirit^ The proper and paramount function of statesmen (we 
teachers find it eloquently proclaimed) is to serve as spiritual 
of the com- teachers in the community : for the purpose of 
munity. amending the lives and characters of the citizens, and 
of converting them from bad dispositions to good. We are ad- 
monished that until this is effected, more is lost than gained by 
realising the actual wants and wishes of the community, which 
are disorderly and distempered : like the state of a sick man, 

1 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 525-526. Platonic Apology. He seems to hate 

3 Plato, Qorgias, p. 526 C. ^i.ko<r6- fancied that no one was Ko\vwf>a.yitm¥, 

Sov ra avTov npaiavro^, koX ov iroXv except those who spoke habitnaUy in 

npaytJLOvriaavroi €v rtp fiita. the Ekklesia and the Dikastery. 

R must be confessed that these terais 3 ci^ero, De Finib. iii. 8. 11. 
do not correspond to the life of So- ' 

krates, as he himself describes it in the * Plato, Kriton, p. 40 D. 
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who would receive harm and not benefit from a sumptuous 
banquet. 

This is the conception of Plato in the Qorgias, speaking 
through the person of Sokrates, respecting the ends joiaiot 
for which the political magistrate ought to employ ?^***TJ* - 
his power. The magistrate, as administering law and law-giver 
justice, is to the minds of the community what the tndMr on 
trainer and the physician are to their bodies : he pro- "^^^® 
duces goodness of mind, aa the two latter produce Lshioning 
health and strength of body. The Platonic tdSal is J^.^^ 
that of a despotic law-giver and man-trainer, wielding snant to 
the compulsory force of the secular arm for what he types of 
believes to be spiritual improvement. However in- W*©^"^- 
structive it is to study the manner in which a mind like that of 
Plato works out such a purpose in theory, there is no reason for 
regret that he never had an opportunity of carrying it into prac- 
tice. The manner in which he always keeps in view the stand- 
ing mental character, as an object of capital importance to be 
attended to, and as the analogon of health in the body — deserves 
all esteem. But when he assumes the sceptre of Eling Nomos 
(as in Bepublic and Leges) to fix by unchangeable authority 
what shall be the orthodox type of character, and to suppress all 
the varieties of emotion and intellect, except such as will run 
into a few predetermined moulds — he oversteps all the reasonable 
aims and boundaries of the political office. 

Plato forgets two important points of difference, in that 
favourite and very instructive analogy which he per- piatonic 
petually reproduces, between mental goodness and bjjj^^ 
bodily health. First, good health and strength of the mental 
body (as I have observed already) are states which fndbiSy 
every man knows when he has got them. Though -^^^7*3 
there is much doubt and dispute about causes, preser- analogy— 
vative, destructive, and restorative, there is none ^^"of 
about the present fact Every sick man derives from difference, 
his own sensations an anxiety to get well. But virtue is not a 
point thus fixed, undisputed, indubitable : it is differently con- 
ceived by different persons, and must first be discovered and 
settled by a process of enquiry ; the Platonic Sokrates himself, in 
many of the dialogues — after declaring that neither he nor any 
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one else within his knowled^ knows what it is — tnes to find it 
out without success. Next, the phjsicisn, who is the person 
actively concerned in imparting health and strength, ezerases no 
coercive power over any one : those who consult him liATe iht 
option whether they will follow the advice given, or not. To 
put himself upon the same footing with the physician, the politi- 
cal magistrate ought to confine himself to the function of advice ; 
a function highly useful, but in which He will be called upon to 
meet argumentative opposition, and frequent Mlure, together 
with the mortification of leaving those whom he cannot convince^ 
to follow their own mode of life. Here are two material diffe- 
rences, modifying the applicability of that veiy analogy on whidi 
Plato so frequently rests his prool 

In Plato's two imaginary commonwealths, where he is him- 
SokntMin ®^ despotic law-giver, there would have been no 
theGomas tolerable existence possible for any one not shaped 
JJ^;^^ upon the Pktonic spiritual model But in the 
^'x'O'V* Gorgias, Plato (speaking in the person of Sokzates) 
of fixed is called upon to define his plan of life in a free statey 
^d^^its. ^^^^ ^e ^"^&s merely a private citixen. Sokrates xe- 
Sit°*dS? ceives from Eallikles the advice, to forego philosophy 
senter, on and to aspire to the influence and celebrity of an 
^^S*°* active public speaker. His reply is instructive, as 
should revealini; the interior workings of every political 

&CQuirG ftiiy tj «f i^ 

public in- society. No man (he says) can find favour as an 
fluence. adviser — either of a despot, where there is one, or of a 
people where there is free government — unless he be in harmony 
with the sentiments and ideas prevalent, either with the ruling 
Many or the ruling One. He must be moulded, from youth up- 
wards, on the same spiritual pattern as they are :^ his love and 
hate, his praise and blame, must turn towards the same things : 
he must have the same tastes, the same morality, the same idhl, 
as theirs : he must be no imitator, but a chip of the same block. 
If he be either better than they or worse than they,* he will fell 
in acquiring popularity, and his efforts as a competitor for public 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 510 C-D. ofto^- Xiora ofioiof ^otbi imtiv^, 61S B : •« 

0rti wf, ravra ^rywi' Jcol citcukmv t^ fufii)T>|v 6tl cTroi «AX* cvro^vwc o^iitr 

opyot^i. • • • <v9vf «K r«ov etfi^eiv avr&r rovroif . 

roif avroif x'*^*'" '^'** ax^tvBox rtf 6tv ^ Plato, Gh>r;gias, p. 61S A. cir* iwi 

roT]), Kal irapa<riccva^ciy oirkK o n fu£« rh /ScArtov cir* iwi t^ ji^cipor. 
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influence will be not only abortive, but perhaps dangeroua to 

himself. 

The reaaons which Sokrates gives here (as well as in the 
Apology, and partly also in the Republic) for not g^,^^^ 
embarking in the competition of political aspirants, feels his 
are of very general application. He is an innovator SJJJ }J2^' 
in religion ; and a dissenter from the received ethics, W» country- 
politics, social sentiment, and estimate of life and con- ia thrown 
duct* Whoever dissents upon these matters- from SuSfspMu-** 
the governing force (in whatever hands that may Mon and 
happen to reside) has no chance of being listened to 
as a political counsellor, and may think himself fortunate if he 
escapes without personal hurt or loss. Whether his dissent be 
for the better or for the worse, is a matter of little moment : the 
ruling body always think it worse, and the consequences to the 
dissenter are the same. 

Herein consists the real antithesis between Sokrates, Plato, 
and philosophy, on the one side— Perikles, Nikias, Antithesis 
Eleon, Demosthenes, and rhetoric, on the other. '^^J^®*". 
•*You," (says Sokrates to KalliklSs),' "are in love Sndrl?^ ^ 
with the Athenian people, and take up or renounce ^^^' 
such opinions as they approve or discountenance : I am in love 
with philosophy, and follow her guidance. You and other active 
politicians do not wish to have more than a smattering of philo- 
sophy ; you are afraid of becoming unconsciously corrupted, if 
you carry it beyond such elementary stage."' Each of these 

1 Plato, Gorffias. p. 522 B; These- denounced by most of the Platonic 

tdtus. p. 179 ; Menon, p. 79. critics as if it were low and worthless. 

s Plato, Gorgias, p. 481 E. Yet it was held by many of the most 

s Plato, Gorffias, p. 487 C. ivUa it respectable citizens of antiquity ; and 

viiiv rotate rit oo^a, /uii) irpoQvfitlaOai t'n the Question is, in point of fact, tliat 

771V axpi/SciW 6iko<ro6€lvt clWo. cvAa^ci- which has always been in debate be- 

<rtfat. . . . oirwf fill vipa rov Uovro% tween the life of theoretical specula- 

cro^wrcpoi y€v6yutvoK A^crcrc iituttBapiv- tion and the life of action. 
rc<. Isokrates urges the same view both 

The view here advocated by Kalli- in Orat. xv. l5e Permutatione, sect, 

kles :— That philosophy is good and 282-287, pp. 485-486, Bekker ; and 

useful, to be studied up to a certain Orat. xii. Panathenaic. sect. 29-32, p. 

point in the earlier years of life, in 321, Bekker. diarpi^ai fUv otv irepl 

order to qualify persons for effective rdf vcu.6tiai ravrav xp^^f**' tii^A <rv^- 

discharge of the duties of active citizen- fiovktvaatu.'^ av roU vcuircpoif , fi^ ueV- 

ship, but that it ought not to be made roi ircpiioeri/ t^v ^vaif tiiv avritv 

the main occupation of mature life, KaTOKrKtXtTtvBtlvav ivl rovroiv, &c. 

nor be prosecuted up to the pitch of Cicero quotes a similar opinion put 

accurate theorising : this view, since by Ennius the poet into the mouth of 

Plato here assigns it to Kallikles, is Neoptolemus, Tusc. D. ii. 1, 1 : Aulus 



qnafiTii chap. xxit. 

befixe tiie paUie aasembly, 
appoaifld to gounl mgrrmw bamiw«d from tiie received creed of 
nmcalitT; coiigbiii* tMbiv pnfitir% Ael His M«*^«gfT dreaded 
mBnly on. tiie ampitaBB wioBh. Job Ax^MSMBt could lend to sock 
■■■»Bii«*, and an. dus ^oR with. wioBfa. be eooid apply tfaem to the 
oMB in. band. Bat Sokntfaoi ambi not iilbnr iiicli an. example. 
^jodofm in bis i iwi i h aftor tinib, be applied tbe test of 
analysis to cbe pmvafasit opmfnns — ioand diem, in bis judgment, 
oeitber iiiiiiisriiiit' nor cational— eonstnined many persons to 
%bkL tius^ hf an biimtTiating croH-examinatiott — but became dis- 
t^ualififid finm addimm^ wiflt any ^anee of assent, the as- 
sBmhfad pnfiuBL 
Tbafi in ocder to saBeeed pnfitirslTyy a smn mnst be a genuine 
bdisffir in tim creed of Sling Komos or the ruling 
beat — Gsst in the msse sisrUmil mould — (I here take 

the word ami not as cnninrd to rdi^on, but as 

p"*"^ —">**' "f^ the whole of a man% critical idM, on 
ope moral or aodal pcsctieey poiitirH, or taste — the ends 
[^^^ wbichbedeems wordij of being aqiired to, or proper 
to be banned, b j himself or others) is laid down by 
"^ Sohrates ss a genexal position: and with perfect 

inith. In disposing of the liaroe or influence of government, 
whoever posKaaes that force will nse it conformably to his own 
marimfli A man who dissents from theee mj^yimg will find no 
fiVDor in the public assembl j ; nor, jnobaUy, if his dissent be 
grave and wide, will he ever be able to speak out his convictions 
aloud in it, without incumi^ dangerous antipathy. But what 
is to become of such a dissenter > — the man who frequents the 
same porticos with the peo|de, but does not hold the same creed, 

P^^'uJ: !•— "d«Patandnxn ex phi- point, in mr notes st the end of the 
tomiui^caisett "oa in earn ingugi- clapter on the Bathydteias, p. 230. 

^'^^^^i?*''*^ ***••**«=•*»<» 1 Horat. Bpi«t L 1, 70— 
2ol££tohL:SSiJ^--^JX.*5 -Quod «i me popoln. Romano, fort* 




moth^ in bk eariler Tears to sliiiy^ M«u«»-ewai«B «omanns lona 

SS^i^"„i;;L;frS^^ Non^rtldb«..ricjndicii.f«ar 

p^^SSr £!SS^»^5^;«r? Nee sequ^ «jt fugiam qa« dlli^^ 

hansiase : ni pnidentia matris incen- OlimVuodtSlDei ainoto canta Imhi 

aom ac flagrantem animom a^rcuis- R^Si;SSSiJ?5S£2?^£SI 

^i ¥„!? *^*"^^ ^ this laat pas- Om^ofiiverwim spectantia. nulla 

•age, and commented upon the same ^StrMSttBL* "i*":**"*". »«"» 
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nor share their judgments respecting social expetenda and fugienda ? 
How is he to be treated bj the government, or by the orthodox 
majority of society in their individual capacity? Debarred, by 
the necessity of the case, from influence over the public councik 
— ^what latitude of pursuit, profession, or conduct, is to be left to 
him as a citizen 1 How fiar is he to question, or expose, or 
require to be proved, that which the majority believe without 
proof? Shall he be required to profess, or to obey, or to refrain 
from contradicting, religious or ethical doctrines which he has 
examined and rejected 1 Shall such requirement be enforced by 
threat of l^al penalties, or of ill-treatment from individuals, 
which is not less intolerable than legal penalties? What is 
likely to be his character, if compelled to suppress all declaration 
of his own creed, and to act and speak as if he were believer in 
another ? 

The questions here suggested must have impressed themselves 
forcibly on the mind of Plato when he recollected Probable 
the fiate of Sokrates. In spite of a blameless life, putto?ii^ 
Sokrates had been judicially condemned and executed ^"^ "^ . 
for pubucly questioning received opmions, innovating put forward 
upon the established religion, and instilling into ^|?ofS' 
youDff persons habits of doubt To dissent only for mdepen- 

•. , .. «. 1 1 * J. ^ :t T^^ ^ d&D.t loCUS 

the better, afforded no assurance of safety : and Plato standi for 
knew well that his own dissent from the Athenian 5S?\SSlout 
public was even wider and more systematic than that the indis- 
of his master. The position and plan of life for an cross^xa- 
active-minded reasoner, dissenting from the esta- SJJJSledby 
blished opinions of the public, could not but be an sokratea. 
object of interesting reflection to him.^ The GJorgias (written, in 
my judgment, long after the death of Sokrates, probably after the 
Platonic school was established) announces the vocation of the 
philosopher, and claims an open field for speculation, apart from 
the actualities of politics — for the self-acting reason of the 
individual doubter and investigator, against the authority of 

II bave already referred to tho enqniring and philosophising for 
treatise of Mr. John Stuart Mill themselves, with the fixed opinions 
*'On Liberty," where this important of the majority, is one of the main 
topic is discussed in a manner equally conditions which distinguish a 
profound and enlightened. The ca- progressive from a stationary corn- 
existence of individual reasoners munity. 
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numbers and the piessore of inherited tradition. A formal 
assertion to this effect was worthy of the founder <^ the Academy 
— ^the earliest philosophical school at Athens. Yet we may 
observe that while the Platonic Sokrates in the Gbrgias adopts 
the life ot philosophy, he does not renew that farther demand 
with which the historical Sokrates had coupled it in hia Apology 
— ^the liberty of oral and aggressive cross-examination, addressed 
to individuals personally and indiscriminately ^ — to the primiOr» 
popidi as well as to the poptUwn trtbutim. The fate of Sokrates 
rendered Plato more cautious, and induced him to utter h&ft 
ethical interrc^tions and novelties of opinion in no other way 
except that of lectures to chosen hearers and written dialogue : 
borrowing the name of Sokrates or some other speaker, and 
refraining upon system (as his letters' tell us that he did) &om 
publishing any doctrines in his own name. 
As a man dissenting fix>m received opinicms, Sokrates had his 

path marked out in the field of philosophy or indi- 
of maintaiii- vidual speculation. To such a mind as his, the fullest 
jgj^® liberty ought to be left, of professing and defending 
Ubertyof his own opinions, as well as of combating other 
Tendency of opinions, accredited or not, which he may consider 
OTthodo^ false or uncertified.' The public guidance of the 
towards in- state thus falls to one class of minds, the activity of 

speculative discussion to another: though accident 

1 Plat. Apol. Sokr. pp. 21-22-23-28 E. vofia iv rff n6\jtt •^tyvcortfoi • oAA' c»«v> 

rov Si 6fOv rarrovTO^, (i>9 cyw tfri$ijy k<u6v i<m rhv rtf oKri futxovMxyow vrcp 

r« Kox vviKa^ov, <^iAoo'o<f>ovKra fie Seiv rov fiueaiov, koX et fUXXet oXtyor yp6ror 

^igv KOi i^tra^ovra ifiavrov re frw^<r6(r9at, idiwrcvciv aXA^X fi^ 

leai Tovf aXXou9, &C. di^uocricvcti'. 

3 Plat. Epist. ii. 314 B. K. F. Her- The reader will find the speculatiTe 

niann(Ueber Platen's Schriftstellerische individuality of Sokrates illustrated in 

Motive, p. 290) treats any such pruden- the sixty-eighth chapter of my History 

tial discretion, in respect to the form of Greece. 

and mode of putting forward unpopular The antithesis of the philoeophiaing 

opinions, as unworthy of Plato, and or speculative life, against the rtieto- 

worthy only of Protagoras and other rical, political, forensic life— which. 

Sophists. I dissent from this opinion is put so much to the advants^ of 

altogether. We know that Protagoras the former by Plato in the Gorgias, 




Hermann does not prove it. Hortensins was introduced pleading the 

s So Sokrates also says in the Pla- cause against philosophy, (see Orelli, 

tonic Apology, pp. 31-32. Ov yap t<mv Fragm. Ciceron. pp. 470-480), while 
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may produce, here and there, a superior individual, oompiehen- 
sive or dexterous enough to suffice for both. But the main 
desideratum is that this freedom of discussion should exist : that 
room shall be made, and encouragement held out, to the claims 
of individual reason, and to the full publication of all doubts or 
opinion^, be they what they may : that the natural tendency of 
sil ruling force, whether in few or in many hands, to perpetuate 
their own dogmas by proscribing or silencing all heretics and 
questioners, may be neutralised as for as possible. The great 
expansive vigour of the Greek mind — ^the sympathy felt among 
the best varieties of Greeks for intellectual superiority in all its 
forms — and the privilege of free speech (nappri<ria)y on which the 
democratical citizens of Athens prided themselves — did in fact 
neutralise very considerably these tendencies in Athens. A 
greater and more durable liberty of philosophising was procured 
for Athens, and through Athens for Greece generally, than had 
ever been known before in the history of mankind. 

This antithesis of the philosophical life to the rhetorical or 
political, constitutes one of the most interesting fea- j^^^ ^^ 
tures of the Platonic Gbrgias. But when we follow tween phi- 
the pleadings upon which Plato rests this grand JSSS^ m>t 
issue, and the line which he draws between the two ^S**®* 
functions, we find much that is imsatisfactory. Since handled by 
Plato himself pleads both sides of the case, he is ^^^dMie 
bound in fairness to set forth the case which he to rhetoric, 
attacks (that of rhetoric), as it would be put by com- manner in 



rhetoric. The competition between the had recommended an active life ; nay, 
teachers of rhetoric and the t^hers he talks of Plato among the philoso- 
ofphUosophy continued to be notmerely phers actively engaged in practical re- 
animated out bitter, from Plato down* formatoij legislation, through Dion and 
ward throughout the Ciceroidan age. the pupils of the Academy (p. il26, 
(.Cicero, De Orat. L 45-46-47-75, Ac) B. C). Here Plutarch mistakes : the 
We read in the treatise of Plutarch Platonic tendencies were quite different 
against the Epikurean Koldtes, an acri- from what he supposes. The Oor^as 
monious invective against Epikums and Thecetdtus enforce upon the pmlo- 
and his followers, for recommending sopher a life quite apart from politics, 
a scheme of life such as to withdraw pursuing his own course, and not 
men from 
(Plutarch, 
1128) ; the 

tise, Non Posse Suaviter Vivi secundum is the same advice as Epikunis gave. 

Epicurum. But Plutarch at the same It is set forth elo<|^uently m the poetnr 

time speaks as if Epikurus were the only of Lucretius, but it had been set forth 

philosopher who had recommended previously, not less eloquently, in the 

wis, and as if all the other philosophers rhetoric of Plato. 

2—24 
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^I^^^J* pefeent and hoooonble adTocates — hj Perikles, for 
bTPtSasind example, or DfinnathfiieB, or IndaateSy or QnintJlian. 
"^^""^ He does dii^ to a certain extent^ in the fint part of 
tlie dialogue, canied on hj St^ratea with Goigiaa. Bat in the 
socoeeding poriioiia— carried on with 'PoboB and Kallikl^ and 
oecnpying diree-liDiirtha of die wfaxde — he alters the character of 
the defence, and merges it in eUiical theories which Perikles, had 
he heen the defender, would not only have pat aside as mis- 
placed, hat disavowed as ontme. Perikles woold have listened 
with mixed sarprise and anger, if he had heard any one atter 
the monstrous assertion which FLato pats into the month of 
Polos — ^That rhetors, like depots, kill, impoyerish, <Mr expel 
any citizen at their pleasare. Thoa^ Perikles was the most 
powerfdl of all Athenian rhet(»r8, yet he had to contend all his 
life against fierce opposition from others, and was even fined 
daring his last years. He woald hardly have anderstood how 
an Athenian citizen coald have made any assertion so completely 
fidsified by all the history of A.then8, respecting the omnipotence 
of the rhetors. Again, if he had heard Kallikl^ proclaiming 
that the strong giant had a nataral right to satiate all his desires 
at the cost of the weaker Many — and that these latter sinned 
against Nature when they took precautions to prevent him — 
Perikles would have protested against the proclamation as em- 
phatically as Plato.^ 

If we suppose Perikles to have undertaken the defence of the 
Perikles rhetorical element at Athens, against the dialectic 
Zooepi&±tSe element represented by Sokrates, he would have ac- 
<i«^ence of cepted it, though not a position of his own choosing, 
Plato b&s on the footing on which Plato places it in the mouth 
ffe mouS of Gbrgias : " Rhetoric is an engine of persuasion ad- 
of Gorgias. dressed to numerous assembled auditors : it ensures 
freedom to the city (through the free exercise of such a gift by 
many competing orators) and political ascendency or command 
to the ablest rhetor. It thus confers great power on him who 
possesses it in the highest measure : but he ought by no means to 
employ that power for unjust purposes." It is very probable 
that Perikles might have recommended rhetorical study to So- 

1 Perikles might indeed have refened to his own pan^jrical oration in 
Thucydides, ii 37. 
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krates, as a means of defending himself against unjust accusa- 
tions, and of acquiring a certain measure of influence on public 
affairs.^ But he would have distinguished carefully (as Horace 
does) between defending yourself against unjust attacks, and 
making unjust attacks upon others : though the same weapon 
may suit for both. 

Farther, neither Perikles, nor any defender of free speech, 
would assent to the definition of rhetoric — ^That it is The Athe- 
a branch of the art of flattery, studying the imme- J^^^JfJ^^ 
diately pleasurable, and disregarding the good.' This cUst&ction 
indeed represents Plato's own sentiment, and was true pleasurable^ 
in the sense which the Platonic Sokrates assigns (in *jji*?b t 
the Gorgias, though not in the Protagoras) to the not the 
words good and evil. But it is not true in tibe sense SSKhPUto 
which the Athenian people and the Athenian public conceired. 

1 Horat Satir. U. 1, V^— historical Solcrates in Xenophon replies 

" Hie stilus hand petet nltro & JlSH ^^^^ "pW*- He advisM 

<luemqu«SiXS^7etmeTelnti fSt^^JS^t^^^ Ai^^Z.^^ 
costodiet ensis active friend, to attagi this person to 

Vagtoft ^: .juem cor dertring«. SS'd'S.'^'^ £S??S?24?fe"tS 
T«ta.rtta}ertbl.t»nn«.J Ohpat« SSSS^n>i^SSJS*!&ch,S2S»^^ 
Jupiter, nt per«t podtom ruWgino Sf^SJSd'^VrW.iSlS^ 

o«« •»^^!^».«iA*tf ^ikii«<i «r«n ».•.<»«<» I to Archedemus himself. The advice 

^ rf^T ^ ^ ^^«>^ ^y *he Xenophontic Sokrates to 

nebitrS insignis tot& cantabitur Kriton is the same in principle as the 

" • t^Tw * v€»iii«,Mii,u» advice pven by Kailikles to the Pla- 

'*'°** tonic Sokrates. 

We need only read the Memorabilia ^ The reply composed by the rhetor 

of Xenophon 01. 0), to see that the Aristeides to the Oorgias of Plato is 

historicaJ Sokrates Judged of these well deserving of peru^, though (like 

matters differently from the Platonic all his compositions) it is very prolix 

Sokrates of the Oorgias. Kriton com- and wordy. See Aristeides, Orationes 

plained to Sokrates that life was diffi- xlv. and xlvi.— n«pl 'Pirropurq? , and 

cult at Athens for a quiet man who "Yirep rwv Terrapuv. In the last of 

wished only to mind his own business the two orations he defends the four 

(rcl cavrov irparTeif); because there eminent Athenians (Miltiades, The- 

werepersonswhobroughtui^ustactions mistokl^s, Perikles, Kimon) whom 

at law against him, for the purpose of Plato disparages in the Gorgias. 

extorting money to buy them off . The Aristeides insists forcibly on the 

Platonic Sokrates of the Gorgias would partial and narrow view here taken by 

have replied to him : " Never mind : Plato of persuasion, as a working force 

yon are just, and these assailants are both for establishing laws and canying 

nnjnst : tiiey are by their own conduct on government He remarks truly 

entailing upon themselves a terrible that there are only two forces between 

distemper, from which, if you leave which the choice must be made, in- 

them unpunished, they will suffer all timidation and persuasion : that the 

their lives : they injure themselves substitution of persuasion in place of 

more than they injure you ". But the force is the great improvement which 
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men assigned to those words. Both the one and the other used 
the words pleammble and good as familiarly as Plato, and had 
sentiments corresponding to both of them. The pleasurable and 
painful referred to present and temporary causes : the Good and 
Evil to prospective causes and permanent situations, involving 
security against indefinite future suffering, combined with love 
of national dignity and repugnance to degradation, as well as 
with a strong sense of common interests and common obligations 
to each other. To provide satisfaction for these common patriotic 
feelings — ^to sustain the dignity of the city by effective and ev^i 
imposing public establishmente, against foreign enemies — ^to pro- 
tect the individual rights of citizens by an equitable administra- 
tion of justice— counted in the view of the Athenicms as objects 
good and honovrdble: while the efforts and sacrifices necessary 
for these pednanent ends, were, so fear as they went, a renuncia- 



has made public and prirate life wortii 
haTing (jiopri Buarhv ruiiv ir«iroti)KC ihv 
fiiov, Orat. zlT. p. 64, Dindorf); that 
neither laws ootud be discnssed and 
passed, nor judicial trial held under 
ihem, without pifropun} as the engine 
of persuasion (pp. 66-67-1S6); that 
Plato in attacking Rhetoric had no 
right to single out despots and violent 
conspirators as illustrations of it -clr' 

«Xryxeii' fiiv /SovAerox ttii' prfropueriVf 
KOTTiyoptl 6i Twv rvpawuv ical twaufT' 
Twv, TO, afitKra fiiyvvi — ti« yap 
OVK olStv, on pi}ropi«c^ Jcal rvpawl^ 
Tocrovrov oAA^Awv Kexwp(<rreu, oxrov rh 
vtCOviv ToO j8(a<e<r0ai (p. 99). He im- 
pugns the distinction which Plato has 

drawn between tarpirn, yviLvaamcij, 
KvB€pvriTt.Kf)fVOft.o0€rt.Kri, (EC, on the One 
side, which Plato calls rix^tu-t &riB or 
sciences, and affirms to rest on scientific 
principles — and pijropuc^, /u-ayeipiic^, 
Ac, on the other side, which Plato 
affirms to be only guess work or grop- 
ing, resting on empirical analogies. 
Aristeides says that iarpticif and prfro- 
pticti are in this respect both on a par ; 
that both are partly reducible to rule, 
but partly also driven bjr necessity to 
conjectures and analogies, and the 
physician not less tiian the rhetor (pp. 
45-48-49) J which the Platonic So- 
krates himself affirms in another dia- 
logue, Philebus, p. 56 A. 

The most curious part of the argu- 
ment of Aristeides is where be disputes 
the prerogative which Plato had 



claimed for iarpiici, ^fvftvacmicif, Ac, 
on the ground of their being arts or 
reducible to rules. The meets of 
human art (says Aristeides) are mndi 
inferior to those of Oeia fioZpa or divine 
inspiration. Many patients are cured 
of disease by human art ; bat many 
more are cured by the responses and 
directions of the l)elphian oracle, by 
the suggestion of dreams, and by other 
varieties of the divine prompting, de- 
livered through the Pythian priestess, 
a woman altogether ignorant (p. 11). 
leotroi luicpa jxev ^ irdvra^ ci^via \6ymK 
iarptjci) vpbi ra^ cie AeA^wf Svrarmt 
Avtrcif , otrcu xaX iBia kcI KOtyiff koX v6<ntv 
Kol vaBiiiidTuv airdirruiv avOpttwivtv 
i4>dveiil<ray. Patients who are cured in 
this way by the Gk>ds without medical 
art, acquire a natural impulse which 
leads them to the appropnate remedy 
— iwiOviLia avT0V9 ayei cvl rh onfiror 
(p. 20). Aristeides says that he can 
himself depose— from his own personal 
experience as a sick man seeking cure, 
and from personal knowledge of many 
other such— how much more efficacious 
in healing is aid from the Oods, ^ven 
in dreams and other ways, than advice 
from physicians ; who might well'shud- 
der wnen they heard the stories which 
he could tell (pp. 21-22). To under- 
value science and art (he says) is 
the principle from which men start, 
when they flee to the Gods for help^ 
rov fcaro^vycti' eiri rov« 0cov$ orxMor 
apxif f T^ Ti|$ Tcxi^« uircpi8cty coriy. 
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tion of what they would call the pleasurahU, When, at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnedan war, tiie Athenians, acting on the 
advice of Perikles, allowed all Attica to be ravaged, and sub- 
mitted to the distress of cooping the whole population within the 
long walls, rather than purchase peace by abnegating their Hel- 
lenic dignity, independence, and security — they not only re- 
nounced much that was pleasurable, but endured great imme- 
diate distress, for the sake of what they regarded as a permanent 
good.^ Eighty years afterwards, when Demosthenes pointed out 
to them the growing power and encroachments of the Macedonian 
Philip, and exhorted them to the efforts requisite for keeping 
back that formidable enemy, while there was yet time — ^they 
could not be wound up to die pitch requisite for affronting so 
serious an amount of danger and suffering. They had lost that 
sense of Hellenic dignity, and that association of self-respect with 
active personal soldiership and sailorship, which rendered sub- 
mission to an enemy the most intolerable of all pains, at the 
time when Perikles had addressed them. They shut their eyes 
to an impending danger, which ultimately proved their ruin. 
On both these occasions, we have the pleotsurahle and the good 
brought into contrast in the Athenian mind ; in both we have 
the two most eminent orators of Grecian antiquity enforcing the 
good in opposition to the pleaswrdble : the first successfully, the 
last vainly, in opposition to other orators. 

Lastly, it is not merely the political power of the Athenians 
that Perikles employs his eloquence to uphold. He Rhetoric 
dwells also with emphasia on the elegance of taste, 2^^^^ 
on the intellectual force and activity, which war- Athens in 
ranted him in decorating the city with the title of to aHtlSf 
Preceptress of Hellas.* All this belongs, not to the JJ^biShed 
pleasurable as distinguished from the good, but to sentunents 

1 Nothing can be more at variance Aatirwpeiv ru 66^ami xoA^ (to use the 

with the doctrine which Plato assigns expressive phrase of Thucyoides, ii. 5S) 

to Kallikles in the Gorgias, than the was a remarkable feature in the cba- 

three memorable speeches of Perikles racter of the Athenians of that day : 

in Thncydides, i. 144, ii. 35, ii. 60, seq. it was subdued for the moment by the 

All these speeches are penetrated with overwhelming misery of pestilence and 

the deepest sense of that JcoiKwi^ia and war combined. 
^iXia which the Platonic Sokrates 9rn,_^„j n ai ao t- \' \j. 

extols : not one. of them countenances . ' Thucyd. li. 41^2. fvv.X^r w kty^ 

irAfovf^av, which the Platonic Sokrates r^^ r, na<r a yoKiu rr,^ E A Aa6o9 ir «*««,. 
forbids (Gorg. 508 E). To irpoara- <«»' «i»'«*. «c. 
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good (wbttftier immediatelj pleasoimble at not) in its 
muatL oQBtpcehiQUKTe amae, embnciiig the impioTe- 
meit and refinement of the ooUectiYe mind. If 
PaiiidaH^ in this lemarkahle fiuienl harangiie» flattered 
thai aanfeunents of the petite — as he doobtleaB did — 
he tbtterad them, hj kimfling their aapirations towards good. 
Atti Plato ^»™**^^ does the same (tfaoa^ leaa nohl j and power- 
foDy V adopting the leoeiTed framework of Athenian 8entiment» 
in hb dialogQe csUed Menezenna^ whidi we shall come to in a 
ftttax« ehsptac. 

The isBae» Aerefoce^ whidi Hato hcfe takea against Bhetoricy 
1,^,^^ most afeand or £dl with the Flatonic IdU of Good 
■wUial and £nL But when he thns doaoimoes both the 
fwd^sJ!^ general pnhtie and the most patriotic rhetors, to 
gJl^^gg;^ tnmre exdnatTs wonh^ for hii own Id£al of (3ood — 
lliM^ Bit w«Baj at least require Uiat he shslle^plain, wherein 
S!t£S«i ccnaiBts that Good— hj what mark it is distinginsh- 
mSSSi^^ i i M» ^^ <» ^^^M>> snthflritf pre-qnipencft ia rlMim»il 
te r»»l for iL So for, indeed, we adyanee Ij the help (^ 
itesSbMS PUtoS simiks^— Older, diseij^ine, health and strength 
"•^f^"^ of bodr— that we are csUed upon to recogmse, apart 

fhxn all particolar moments of enjoyment cr suffering, <^ action 
or quiASCience, a oeitun pennanent mental condition and habit— 
a certain order, regulation, discipline — as an object of high 
importance to be attained. This (as I have before remarked) is 
a valuable idea which pervades^ in one form or another, all the 
Hellenic social views, from S<daateB downward, and even before 
Sokrates ; an idea, m(»eover, which was common to Fecipatetica^ 
Stoics, Epikureans. But mentsl order and discipline is not in 
itself an end : it may be differently caat, and may subserve many 
different purposes. The Pythagorean brotherhood was intensely 
restrictive in its canon& The Spartan system exhibited the 
strictest order and discipline — an assemblage of principles and 
habits predetermined by authority and enforced iq>on all— yet 
neither PUto nor Aristotle approve of its results. Order snd 
discipline attained frdl perfection in the armies of Julius Gssar 
and the French Emperor Napoleon ; in the middle ages, also^ 

1 Pljtt. Ootf . p. SOi. 
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seyeral of the monastic orders stood high in respect to finished 
discipline pervading the whole character : and the Jesuits stood 
higher than any. Each of these systems has included terms 
equivalent to justice, temperance, virtue, vice, &c., with senti- 
ments associated therewith, yet very different from what Plato 
would have approved. The question — ^What is Virtue? — Vvr 
tonus est qux$l — will be answered differently in each. The 
Spartans — when they entrapped (by a delusive pretence of 
liberation and military decoration) two thousand of their bravest 
Helot warriors, and took them off by private assassinations,^ — did 
not offend against their own idea of virtue, or against the Platonic 
exigency of Order — Measure — System. 

It is therefore altogether unsatisfactory, when Plato — ^pro- 
fessing to teach us how to determine scientifically, Howtodis- 
which pleasures are bad, and which pains are good — criminate 
refers to a durable mental order and discipline. Of oidwf rom 
such order there existed historically many varieties ; ^f]^^' 
and many more are conceivable, as Plato himself has not advise 
shown in the Republic and Leges. By what tests is ^^ 
the right order to be distinguished from the wrong ? If by its 
results, by whai results 1 — calculations for minimising pains, and 
maximising pleasures, being excluded by the supposition 1 Here 
the Sokrates of the Qorgias is at fault He has not told us by 
what scientific test the intelligent Expert proceeds in determining 
what pleasures are bad, and what pains are good. He leaves 
such determination to the unscientific sentiment of each society 
and each individuaL He has not, in fact, responded to the 
clear and pertinent challenge thrown out by the Sokrates of the 
Protagoras. 

I think, for these reasons, that the logic of the Qorgias is not 
at all on a par with its eloquence. But there is one ^^ ^^ . 
peculiar feature which distinguishes it among all the upholds the 
Platonic dialogues. Nowhere in ancient literature is denoeuwd 
the title, position, and dignity of individual dissent- JSI^^ ^^ t- 
ing opinion, ethical and political — against established ing phiio- 
ethical and political orthodoxy — so clearly marked ""^ ^' 
out and so boldly asserted. ^ The Athenians will judge as they 

1 Thucydid. iv. 80. 
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tliink right : none bnt those speakers who are in harmony with 
ihem, have any chance of addressing their public assemblies with 
effect, and acqairing political influence. I, SokrateSi dissent 
from them, and have no chance of political influence : but I 
claim the right of following out^ proclaiming, and defending, the 
conclusions of my own individual reason, until debate satisfies 
xne that I am wrong." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
PHiBDON. 

Thb Fhsedon is characterised by Proklns as a dialogue wherein 
Sokrates unfolds fullv his own mental history,' and TbeFhadon 
eonmnmcates to his admirers the complete «u>ge of ^&if^ 
philosophical cognition.^ This criticism is partly «zpo0itory. 
well founded. The dialogue generally is among the most affir- 
mative and expository in the Platonic list Sokrates undertakes ^ 
to prove the immortality of the soul, delivers the various reasons '^ 
which establish the doctrine to his satisfaction, and confutes *" 
some dissentient opinions entertained by others. In regard to •^ 
the exposition, however, we must consider ourselves as listening 
to Plato under the name of Sokrates : and we find it so con- 
ducted as to specify both certain stages through which the mind 
of Plato had passed, and the logical process which (at that time) 

appeared to him to carry conviction. 
The interest felt by most readers in the Ph»don, however, 

depends, not so much oh the argumentative exposi- Situation 

* ' " *• , and circum- 

tion (which Wyttenbach' justly pronounces to be gtanoes 

1 Proklns, in Flaion. BepubL p. 882. optorov^ km. oAXak Aportfiwrirow koI 
iv IfaiSiayt uir yAp oirov 2ca^cp6m«f o jticatorarov. The phnuM ntr rort^ 
2MjepaTi)f Hiv iavTw Mv avAvKot, «al which may probably have slipped nn- 
vav rh r^f j«-i<m}jxi)f wk^Bot avolytt consciously from Plato, implies that 
ToU iavTov 6)XMTar«, Ac. Wytten- Sokrates belonged to the past genera- 
bach thinks (note, ad p. 108 B) that tion. The beginning of the dialogue 
Plato was young when he composed undoubtedly snows tnat Plato intended 
thePhaedon. But no sufiScient grounds to place it shortly after the death of 
are given for this : and Uie condudinz Sokrates ; but the word rirt at the 
sentMice of the dialogue affords good end is inconsistent with this supposi- 
presumption that it was composed tion, and comes out unconsdousiy as 
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amuned obscure and difficult as well as unsatisCEustory) as cm 
Phiedoii. ^^ personality of the expounding speaker, and the 
^i^c irresistible pathos of the situation. Sokrates had 
which they been condemned to death by the Dikastery on the day 
^"•P**®' after the sacred ship, memorable in connection with 
the legendary voyage of Theseus to Erete, had been dispatched 
on her annual mission of religious sacrifice at the island of Deles. 
The Athenian magistrates considered themselves as precluded from 
putting any one to death by public authority, during the absence 
of the ship on this mission. Thirty days elapsed between her 
departure and her return : during all which interval, Sokrates 
remained in the prison, yet with full permission to his firiends to 
visit him. They passed most of every day in the enjoyment oi 
his conversation.^ In the Phsedon, we read the last of these con- 
versations, after the sacred vessel had returned, and after the 
Eleven magistrates had announced to Sokrates that the draught 
of hemlock would be admimstered to him before snnaet. On 
communicating this intelligence, the magistrates released Sokrates 
from the fetters with which he had hitherto been bound. It is 
shortly after such release that the friends enter the prison to see 

I him for the last time. One of the number, Phaedon, recounts to 
Echekrates not only the conduct and discourse of Sokrates 
during the closing hours of his life, but also the swallowing of 
the poison, and the manner of his death. 

More than fifteen friends of the philosopher are noted as 
Simmias present at this last scene : but the only two who take 
a^d Keb6s, an active part in the debate, are, two young Thebans 
collocutors named Eeb^s and Simmias.' These friends, though 
faStea^ deeply attached to Sokrates, and full of sorrow at the 
Their irreparable loss impending over them, are represented 

and those as overawed and fascinated by his perfect fearlessneas, 
of Sokrates. serenjiy^ and dignity.' They are ashamed to give 
vent to their grief, when their master is seen to TnAJntAiii his 



1 Plato, Phiedon jpp. 58-59. money if Sokrates had aoeepted his 

It appears that Knton became bail proposition to escape, noticea already 

before the Dikasts, in a certain snm of in chap. x. 

money, that Sokrates should remain in * -Dia^^ -dk.^<m. •»« sa u oa a 

prison and not escape (Plat Ph«don, . * ^^*?' ^^^'J?** ^ 2* S A* 

p. 116 D ; Kriton, 46 B). Kriton ^"^ »'.«yi<nt«K rbr A^f. Ac (p. » A). 

would have been obliged to pay this > Plato, Ph«don. pp. 58-60. 
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ordinary frame of mind, neither disquieted nor dissatisfied. The 
fondamental conception of the dialogue is, to represent Sokrates 
as the same man that he was before his trial ; unmoved by the 
situation — ^not feeling that any misfortune is about to happen to 
him — equally delighting in intellectual debate — equally fertile m 
dialectic invention. So much does he care for debate, and so 
little for the impending catastrophe, that he persists in a great 
argumentative effort, notwithstanding the intimation conveyed 
by Exiton from the gaoler, that if he heated himself with talking, 
the poison might perhaps be languid in its operation, so that two 
or three draughts of it would be necessary instead of one.^ So- 
krates even advances the position that death appears to him as a 
benefit rather than a misfortune, and that every true philosopher 
ought to prefer death to life, assuming it to supervene without 
his own act — suicide being forbidden by the Gkxis. He is repre- 
sented as ^'placidus ore, intrepidus verbis ; intempestivas suorum 
lacrimas coercens" — ^to borrow a phrase from Tadtus's striking 
picture of the last hours of the Emperor Otho.' To see him 
thus undisturbed, and even welcoming his approaching end, 
somewhat hurts the feelings of his assembled friends, who are in 
the deepest affliction at the certainty of so soon losing him. 
Sokrates undertakes to defend himself before them as he had 
done before the Dikasts; and to show good grounds for his 
belief^ that death is not a misfortune, but a benefit, to the philo- 
sopher.' Simmias and Keb^ though at first not satisfied with 
the reasonings, are nevertheless reluctant to produce their doubts, 
from fear of mortifying him in his last moments : but Sokrates 
protests against such reluctance as founded on a misconception of 
Ids ^Tinting frame of mind.^ He is now the same man as he was 
before, and he calls upon them to keep up the freedom of debate 
unimpaired. 

Indeed this freedom of debate and fulness of search — the para- 
mount value of "reasoned truth" — the necessity of Emphasis of 
keeping up the force of individual reason by constant ^^S^J^ 
argumentative exercise — and the right of independent freedom of 



1 Plato, Ptuedon, p. «3 D. * Plato, Phaedon, p. 63. 

s Tadtos, Hist ii. 48. * Plato, Phsdon, p. 84 D-E. 
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jqHgmpnt for hemarwunSl as t*^V^t — tlBiid ernph*- 

tioJl J pcodaiiued in time last woids of the d jing 

piulosopiier. He docs not annwu ice tlie i m mortality 

of the soul as a dogma of impentiTe orthodoxy; 

which men, whether wrtirffd with the proofii or noti 

must belieTe, or mnst make piolieanoii of helieiriii^ 

OIL pain of being shmmed as a monl peatilcneey and disqnalified 

from giTing testimony in a eont of jnstice. He aeta forth lus 

own eonTiction, with the groonds on which he adopte it. Bothe 

ezpready leeogiuses the fristwifr of dissentient opiniona: he 

inTites his companions to hring focwaid every otjcrtion.: he 

disclaims all ^edal purpose of i mp r c a ai ng his own eoodosioiis 

npon their minds: nay, he ezpresslj warns them not to be 

biassed by their personal sympathies^ then wound np to the 

^highest pitch, towards himself. He entreats them to preaenre 

y themseJyes from becoming tinged with muoiogfff or the hatred of 

free aignmentatiTe discussion : and he ascribes this mental Tioe 

to the earlj habit of easy, iminqniring, implicit^ belief: since a 

man thus ready d fiuth, embracing opinions without an j discri- 

minatiye test, presently finds himself driven to abandon one 

opinion after another, nntil at last he mistrusts all ofnniona^ and 

hates the process d discnwring them, laying the blame upon 

philosophy instead of upon his own intellect^ 

** For myself* (says Sokrate8),T fear that in these mj last 

Anxiety of hoors I depart frtmi the true spirit of philosophy — 

^^iXS ^® unschooled men, who, when in debate, think 

frieodiBtuai scarcely at all how the real question stands, but care 

gosad only to make their own views triumphant in the 

' 5S^Si. minds of the auditors. Between them and me there 

fhiencedby is only thus much of difference. I regard it as a 

ri&— that matter of secondary consequence, whether my con- 

they shaD elusions appear true to my hearers ; but I shall do 
follow only , , , i .«i 

thecoHTic- my best to make them appear as much as possible 

1 Plato, Phsdon, pp. 89 C-D, 90. wiBoi ^ K6yov^ fiicnfoc;. p. 90 &^ iwn- 

TLpStrov rifkafiyiOmfUv Tt wdBot fii| 9ir 1x9 wtcrnyvji Xaj^ riwt iX q§ t t ctircc, 

woBi^luy. Tb woZoy, hv i' iym : Mi( irw ni^^wtpi roi^ \&j^efV9 r^xrtiftKiwnT* 

ycvw/M^a, ^ 3' Of, fuffSkoyoi, MOVep ot okiyov v<rrepOK ovny jl^fji i|^€v6i|f ctrai, 

tiivayBpiairot. yiyy6tUvoi • ttt ovk €<mr, iviort yMV mk, ivUm V ovx Mr, x«l «3#if 

^^1), 5, ri av ri« iui74o» rovrov icducbr irtpoi col crep<K, Ac 
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true to myselfl* My calculation is as follows : mark ^» o' 
how selfish it is. If my conclusion as to the immor- reason, 
tality of the soul is true, I am better off by believing it : if I am 
in error, and death be the end of me, even then I shall avoid 
importuning my friends with grief^ during these few remaining 
hours : moreover my error will not continue with me — which 
would have been a real misfortune — but will be extinguished 
very shortly. Such is the frame of mind, Simmias and EebSs, 
with which I approach the debate. Do you follow my advice : 
take little thought of Sokrates, but take much more thought of 
the truth. If I appear to you to afiirm any thing truly, assent 
to me : but if not, oppose me with all your powers of reasoning : 
Be on your guard lest, through earnest zeal, I should deceive 
alike myself and you, and should leave the sting in you, like a 
bee, at this hour of departure.'' 

This is a remarkable passage, as illustrating the spirit and 
purpose of Platonic dialogues. In my preceding Remarkable 
Chapters, I have already shown, that it is no part g^of^- -- 
of the aim of Sokrates to thrust dogmas of hisjyicn nestinterest - 
int ol^ther m ^'s'minds as articles of faith^ But then, tmth and 
moist of these Chapters have dwelt upon Dialogues of ^fndMduai 
Search, in which Sokrates has appeared as an inter- dissent, 
rogator, or enquirer jointly with others : scrutinising their 
opinions, but disclaiming knowledge or opinions of his own. xj^^^i 
Here, however, in the Phsedon, the case is altogether different ^ t 
Sokrates is depicted as having not only an affirmative opinion, 
but even strong conviction, on a subject of great moment : which 
conviction, moreover, he is especially desirous of preserving 
unimpaired, during his few remaining hours of life. Yet even 
here, he manifests no anxiety to get that conviction into the 



1 Plato, Fhiedon, p. 91 A'C. Ov yap hcrfiTH^ SffOfiax hSvp6fLtvw • • • vfLtU t*-iv- 

oiTkK roif irapoi/o'iv & iyit Xeyw dofci rot, ai/ cfioi vei^o^c, viaiKpov 4>pov' 

aAi)9J| ctvot, ir^0vfi^<ro/ui(u, el ui) eli) rdravrti Swicpdrovf, r-^t 6i 

vopcpyoF, «[AA, ovMf ovt^ cfu>i o t( aKri$€ Cat iro\^ /laXAof, iav 

|taAi<rra Jd#cc ovrwf *X*^*'- Aoyi^o^Mu fitv ri v/itv io kS» aXiftfcfXtf- 

yap, & ^iXc traxpt — «cal Biturtu w; y«iv, ^vvo fioKoyrj <r art • el Si 

TXcorcKTicwf— «i uiv rvyxivtt oXif^ /uii|, iravri Xrfyw avr it € ivere^ 

&rra & Xiy**, koXSh 8ii cxct rS irei<r^v(u* evXa^ovflevol oirwc /xi) cyw virh wpoOvfiCa^ 

Ci H fufStfy JOTI rcXevTi}<raKri, aXX* ofia ifiavT6v re «cal v/xaf i^airaTrl<ratf 

oiv T0vr6¥ y« rhv XP^^t'O*^ avThv rhv wtrtrtp fufXirra rh Ktvrpov eyiearaXiTrtiiv 

«pb Tov tfayarov ^ttok toiv iropovo'ii' olx^<rofuu. 
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minds of his friends, except as a result of their own independent 
scrutiny and self- working reason. Not only he does not attempt 
to terrify them into believing, by menace of evil consequences 
if they do not — but he repudiates pointedly even the gentler 
machinery of conversion, which might work upon th^ minds 
through attachment to himself and reverence- for his authority. 
/His devotion is to '* reasoned truth ^ : he challenges his friends 
to the fullest scrutiny by their own independent reason : he 
recognises the sentence which they pronoimce afterwards as valid 
for themj whether concurrent with himself or adverse. Their 
reason is for them, what his reason is for him : requiring, both 
alike (as Sokrates here proclaims), to be stimulated as well as 
controlled by all-searching debate — ^but postulating equal liberty 
^ of final decision for each one of the debaters. The stress laid by 
X Plato upon the full liberty of dissenting reason, essential to phi- 
.losophical debate — ^is one of the most memorable characteristics 
of the Phsedon. When we come to the treatise De L^bus 
(where Sokrates does not appear), we shall find a totally 
opposite view of sentiment. In the tenth book of that trea- 
tise Plato enforces the rigid censorship of an orthodox per- 
secutor, who makes his own reason binding and compulsory 
on alL 

The natural counterpart and antithesis to the Phsddon, is 
Pheedonand ^^^^^ i^ ^^^ Symposion.^ In both, the personality of 
Symposion Sokrates stands out with peculiar force : in the one, 
analogy and he is in the fulness of life and enjoyment, along with 
contrast. festive comrades — in the other, he is on the verge of 
approaching death, surrounded by companions in deep affliction. 
The point common to both, is, the perfect self-command of So- 
krates under a diversity of trying circumstances. In the Sympo- 
sion, we read of him as triumphing over heat, cold, fatigue, 
dauger, amorous temptation, unmeasured potations of wine, &c :* 

1 Thns far I agree with Schleier- > Plato. Symposion, pp. 214 A, 219 

macher (Einleitung zum Phsedon, p. 9, D, 220-221-223 D : compare Phaedon, 

&c.); though I do not think that he p. 116, c. 117. Marcos Antoninus 0- 

has shown suflBcient ground for his 16) compares on this point his father 

theory regarding the Symposion and Antoninus Pius to Soknites : both were 

the Phaedon, as jointly intended to de- capable of enjoyment as well as of ab- 

pict the character of the philosopher, stinence, without eyer losing their self- 

gromised by Plato as a sequel to the command. 'E^ap/yu$<reM 6* av cwry 

ophist and the Statesman. (Plato, (Antoninus P.) ro irepl tov l^Kfiirovt 

Sophist, p. 217 ; Politic p. 257.) iJiinitu>¥9v6fiMV0Vt ori ical av4x*v0mL kuX 
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in the Phsedon, we diBCover him rising lapeTior to the fe&r of ' 
death, and to the contagion of an afflicted company around him. ' 
Still, his resolute volition is occasionally overpowered by fits of 
absorbing meditation, which seize him at moments sudden and 
unaccountable, and chain him to the spot for a long time. There 
is moreover, in both dialogues, a streak of eccentricity in his 
character, which belongs to what Plato caUs the philosophical 
inspiration and madness, rising above the measure of human 
temperance and prudence.^ The Phssdon depicts in Sokrates the 
same intense love of philosophy and dialectic debate, as the 
Symposion and Phaddrus : but it makes no allusion to that per- 
sonal attachment^ and passionate admiration of youthful beauty, 
with which, according to those two dialogues, the mental fer- 
mentation of the philosophical aspirant is asserted to begin.' 
Sokrates in the Phsedon describes the initial steps whereby he 
had been led to philosophical study :' but the process is one 
purely intellectual, without reference to personal converse with 
beloved companions, as a necessity of the case. His discourse 
is that of a man on the point of death — "abruptis vitsB blandi- 
mentis"* — and he already looks upon his body, not as furnishing 
the means of action and as requiring only to be trained by 
gymnastic discipline (as it appears in the Republic), but as an 
importunate and depraving companion, of which he is glad to get 
rid : so that the ethereal substance of the soul may be left to its 
free expansion and fellowship with the intelligible world, apart 
from sense and its solicitations. 

We have here one peculiarity of the Phaedon, whereby it 
stands distinguished both from the Republic and the phjedon— 
Timseus. The antithesis on which it dwells is that of compared 



awoha49%v itvvaro rovrwr, &v voAAol Ac. About the ^lA^o^o^of fiovta, com> 




^civ 9KaTi^f ivipbi tariy afiru>¥ koX oul rh op0m wauiSefiaartiv iiraviuv cicciyo 

oifTTiiTOi' ^vxi|i' cxovrot. rh KoXhv apviiTat Kotfopay, Ac. (211 B). 

1 Plato, Symposion, pp. 174-176-220 s Plato, Ph»don, p. 96 A. iyi» olv 

C-D. Compare FlUBdon, pp. 84 C, 95 E. <rol dtcifii ircpl avriv rd y' if^ rraBn, 

« Plato, Sympos. p. 216 A, p. 221 D. Ac. 
olo« W ovro<rc y^orc riiy arovCav « TadtUB. Hist ii. 68. *' Othonis 

JbfBftmnot^ koX avrht koX oi X6yoi avroC, libertus, habere se saprema Cjlus man- 

oH* ^yyvf £y cvpoi nt irrr&v, Ac. data respondit : ipsum TiTentem qui- 

p.^ 218 B: vdyrti yap MKoivtav^Kart demrelictum,sed8ol&po8teritati8Cur&, 

rnf ^tAoo-d^ov fLoofCas r« ical /Scucxf tow, et abruptis Titse blandmientis." 
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^^^^ the soul or mind, on one hand — the bodj osi the 
Timieus. Other. The soul or mind is spoken of as one and 
I Son o?S?* indivisible : as if it were an inmate nnwOTtiiilj 
; triple or lodged or imprisoned in the body. It is not distri- 
: Antithesia buted into distinct parts, kinds, or varieties : no 
^nTand mention is made of that tripartite distribution which 
body. is so mnch insisted on in the Republic and Timseus : — 

the rational or intellectual (encephalic) soul, located in the head 
— the courageous or passionate (thoracic), between the neck and 
the diaphragm — the appetitive (abdominal^ between the dia- 
phragm and the naveL In the Phsddon, the soul is noted as the 
seat of reason, intellect, the love of wisdom or knowledge, 
exclusively : all that belongs to passion and appetite, is put to 
account of the body :^ this is distinctly contrary to the Phildbus, 
in which dialogue Sokrates affirms that desire or appetite cannot 
belong to the body, but belongs only to the souL In Phaedon, 
nothing is said about the location of tiie rational soul, in the 
head, — nor about the analogy between its rotations in the cranium 
and the celestial rotations (a doctrine which we read both in the 
TimoBUS and in the Republic): on the contrary, the soul is 
affirmed to have lost, through its conjunction with the body, that 
wisdom or knowledge which it possessed during its state of pre- 
existence, while completely apart from the body, and while in 
commerce with those invisible Ideas to which its own separate 
nature was cognate.^ That controul which in the Republic ia 
exercised by the rational soul over the passionate and appetitive 
souls, is in the Phaedon exercised (though imperfectly) by the 
one and only soul over the body.' In the Republic and Timseus, 
the soul is a tripartite aggregate, a community of parts, a com- 
pound : in the Phaedon, Sokrates asserts it to be uncompounded, 
making this fact a point in his argument^ Again, in the 
Phsedon, the soul is pronounced to be essentially uniform and 
incapable of change : as such, it is placed in antithesis with the 

1 Plato. Phasdon, p. 66. Compare rpia tlSri riff ^x^ (BepabUc, p. 480). 
Plato, Phildbas, p. 85, G-D. 'In the abstract eiyen by AUdnoiu of 

3 Plato, Phsedon. p. 76. the Platonicdoctrme, we read in cap. 24 
s Compare Phsedon, jp. 94 C-E, with on, rptfic^c corty i| ^xh <«^ r«f 

Republic, iy. pp. 439 C, 440 A, 441 E, 8vra/M(^, maX xari XAyov ri. wipni cvt^ 

442 C. T^irotf IZioiK Siayo^ifrat : m cap. 25 

4 Plato, Phedon, p. 78. a^vvtfrrov, that the ^x^ is flurvvtftnw , oSciAvrK, 
ikovxniZU (p. 80 B), contrasted with the ao-K^daorof . 
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body, which is peqKtuoUj chaugii^ : while we rend, on the 
contraty, in Uie Syntpoaion, that toul and body alike are in & 
constant and unremitting vanation, neither one nor the other 
ever continuing in the scime condition.' 

The difference which I have here noted shows how Plato 
modified his doctrine to suit the purpose of each dia- pisemt 
logue. The tripartite soul would have been found gj^'^J 
incooveoient in the Phcedon. where the argument theunL 
required that soul and body should be as sharply SJjg^'" 
diriinguished as ponible. AsBuming passion and {J°°'*^ 
appetite to be attributes belonging to the soul, aa well tiu ntioui 
as reason— Sokratea will not shake them o£E when he ""'''oiie. 
becomes divorced from llie body. He believes and expects that 
the post-existence of the soul will be, as its pre-ezisteitce has 
been, a latioiial existence — a life of intellectual contemplation 
and commerce with the eternal Ideas ; in this there is no place 
for passion and appetite, which grow out of its coi^unction with 
the body. The soul here represents Beason and Intellect, in 
commerce with their correlates^ the objective Ektia Bationis : 
the body represents passion and appetite as well as sense, in 
implication with their conelatfis, the objects of sennble percep- 
tion.' Such is the doctrine of the Huedon ; but Plato is not 
always consistent with himself on the point. His ancient aa 
well as his modern commentators are not agreed, whether, when 
he vindicated the immortality of ^e soul, he meant to speak of 
the rational soul only, or of the aggregate bouI with its three 
parts aa above described. There are passages which countenance 
both suppositions.' Plato seems to have le«ned sometimea to the 

> Pl&to, Ptuedon. pp. 19-aa ; Sjm- 

md In XenDpbnn, awrilisd to Oynia la St OotUnged ti Un irinter fjiitiiiiii" 

liii djing uldresa to his loiu— t upo. IBM-iasi. Ha UidlaH lo Uw ballat 

■nt ■•> inf upbt yavt — rt i^/mr trJiuii, UutC PUtO IntOldsd to lll|IHll«ll OBlf 

CjpiTtK± Tiii. It tO' tbe n^oiuU uid u Immmsl, and ths 

• AlUnoiu. Introdiict. c !S. on othar two Mral) u morUl (p. 9). Bat 

^w ot. » As-ruoi Vnixai. aSiiniia. i>'ip- the psuuH wbich ba iit«dn«a an 

xmn MTi r*. frlpii ninw. p.flajii- qulta lufSclant to abow, that Plato 

Tvr iii4urfiwriiii^4vait iirinx'i- (iaien tloiw tba ottwr ; and Uiift Oklni, who 
oonilders Phttaat BSStmiof th&t the vntsiji eipnai trattlat (aavloat) to 



rior soida uo moriif— ii.pi ii» prow tbftt Hftto 

n ieir. T. ir. p. TT3, KUhn. hiniMir In mpeot to the aonl, mMH 
lubject in hudled la an In- hare prodncM good numu (orDia 
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one view, Bometimes to the other : beades which, the Tiew taken 
in the Fheodon is a third, different from both — viz. : That the 
two non-rational souls, the paadonate and appetitiye, are not 
recognised as existing. 
The philosopher (contends Sokrates) ought to rejoice when 

The life and ^^^ <^°^^ ^ ^^^ ^ sonl altogether from his body : 
character of because he is, throughout all his life, stmcidinir to 
pherisa sever himself from l^e passions, appetites, impulses 
2^^*^ and aspirations, which grow out of the body : and to 
emandpato withdraw himself from the perceptions' of the cor- 
his^y. poreal senses, which teach no truth, and lead only to 
^^sUm ^^^^* ^^ confiision : He is constantly attempting to 
to do this do what the body hinders him from doing completely 
^'°°*^^' — ^to prosecute pure mental contemplation, as the 
only way of arriving at truth : to look at essenceaor tilings in 
themselves, by means of his mind or soul in itself apart from the 
^body.i Until his mind be purified from all aasodation with the 

cn^nion. The "inoonstantia Platonis" have known that he had ercr aHfamed 

(Cicero, Nat Deor. L 12) most be ad- the triple partition of the aonl, or the 

mitted here as on other matters. We co-ezLstenoe of the three sools. 

must take the different axvoments and I transcribe an interesting paasan 

doctrines of Plato as we find them in from M. Deg^rando, reqpectugthe 

tiieir ren)ectiTe places. Hermann (n. belief in differmt Taneties of sool, and 

4) says aoont the commentators—*' De partial immortality. 

irrationali animA alii andpites luese- Degfaando— Histdre Comparte des 

rant, alii Claris rerbis mortalem pras- Systtaies de Philoso^e. toL L p. SIS. 

dicanmt : qnomque Neoplatonicn sects " Les habitans da Thibet, da Qr6en- 

prindpes, Namenios et Plotinas, non land, da nord de 1' Am^iiooe admeC- 

modo bratoram, sed ne plantarom tent deax Ames : les Ganuoes en ad- 

qoidem, animas immortalitate priTare mettent trois, dont one, diaent-Us, oelle 

ausi sunt,— mox inseqaentes m alia qoihabite dans la t6te,remonte scale aa 

onmia digressi ant plane perire irra- pays des &mes. Les habitans da Grden- 

tionales partes affirmanmt, ant mediA land croient d'ailleors les Ames des 

quAdam viA ingressi, qoamvis cor- hommes semblables au prindpe de la 

porum fato ezemptis, mortalitatem vie des animaox : Us sapposent qae les 

tamen et ipsi tribuenmt." It appears dirers individos peayent changer 

that the divergence of opinion on this d'Ames entre eaz pendant la rie, et qa' 

sabject began as early as Xenokrates aprto la rie ces Ames eztentent de 

And Speasippos— see Olympiodoras, crands yoTases, ayec toates sortes de 

Scholia in Phiedonem, ( 176. The large latigaes et de perils. Les peaples dn 

«onstraction adopted by Namenius Canada se reprteentent les Ames sons 

and Plotinas is completely borne oat la forme d'ombres errantes : les Pata- 

by a passsge in the Piuedon, p. 70 B. gons, les habitans da Sad de I'Asie. 

I mastnere remark that Hermann croient entendre lears yoiz dans I'teho : 

does not note the f uU extent of discre- et les andens Bomains eaz-mSmes 

pancy between the Piuedon and Plato's n'^taient pas dtiangers A cette opinion. 

other dialogues, consisting in this— Les N^gres s'imaginent que la desUnte 

Tliat in the Fhsdon, Plato suppresses de I'Ame aprte la yie est encore lite A 

all mention of the two non-rational celle da corps, etfondentsnr cette id6e 

souls, the passionate and appetitiye : one foule de pratiques." 

insomuch uiat if we had only the i Plato, Phsedon, p. M B. d ^i^- 

Phtedon remaining, we should not koiUv wore KoBofAf n ctavoAu, A««JU 
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body, it cannot be brought into contacc with pure essence, nor 
can his aspirations for knowledge be satisfied.^ Hence his whole 
life is really a training or approximative practice for death, which 
alone will enable him to realise such aspirations.' Ejiowledge 
or wisdom is the only money in which he computes, and which 
he seeks to receive in payment* He is not courageous or tem- 
perate in the ordinary sense : for the courageous man, while 
holding death to be a great evil, braves it from fear of greater 
evils — and the temperate man abstains from various pleasures, 
because they either shut him out from greater pleasures, 
or entail upon him disease and poverty. The philosopher is 
courageous and temperate, but from a different motive : his 
philosophy purifies him from all these sensibilities, and makes 
him indifferent to all the pleasures and pains arising from the 
body : each of which, in proportion to its intensity, corrupts his 
perception of truth and fedsehood, and misguides him in the 
search for wisdom or knowledge.* While in the body, he feels 
imprisoned, unable to look for knowledge except through a 
narrow grating and by the deceptive media of sense. From this 
durance philosophy partially liberates him, — ^purifying his mind, 
like the Orphic or Dionysiac religious mysteries, from the conta- 
gion of body ' and sense : disengaging it, as far as may be during 
life, from sympathy with the body : and translating it out of the 
world of sense, uncertainty, and mere opinion, into the invisible 
region of truth and knowledge. If such purification has been 
fully achieved, the mind of the philosopher is at the moment of 
death thoroughly severed from the body, and passes clean away 
by itself, into commerce with the intelligible Entities or realities. 
On the contrary, the soul or mind of the ordinary man, which 
has undergone no purification and remains in close sonis of the 
implication with the body, cannot get completely 2J?*ffl[^°'^ 
separated even at the moment of death, but remains sophical 



kaieriov a^rrov (rov <rw/uMirof) xal ai/rff rg ij airo^njo-icetr re ecu re^yoyoi. P. 87 E. 

4ntxn9tar4ov avra ra wpajniara. ot bp$it^ ^tXocro^vi^rec airo$v^aKtiv fif 

^Plato, Phsedon, p. ^ B. fin xa- KtruKriv. 

$9ptf yap KoBapov i^wmrBai /ii) ov S Plato, Ph«edon, p. 60 A. oAA* j[ 

0CfUT^v ^. cjceivo fiovov to vofiKrfia opB6vt av0^ 

' PlatOt Phaedon, p. 64 A. xir^v oi Stl avavra rovra icaraAAaTTC(r0ai, 

rcvovtf'c yap 8<roc rvyx^^*'<w<nv 6ptfwf ^p6vv<nt. 

i.wT6tuvot ^ikMro^Cai kt\.fi$4vai rovf oA- * Plato, Pluedon, pp. 69-83^. 

Aovf or» oviiv oAAo avrol cir(Ti}fievovo-ii/ ^ Plato, Pliaedon, p. 82 E. 
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'i^^th f^^^^i^i^^ ^^d weighed down by bodily acoompani- 
ments, so as to be unfit for those regions to which 
mind itself naturally belongs. Such impure minds or ' 
souls are the ghosts or shadows which haunt tombs ; 

I and which become Tisible, because they ding to the . 
▼isible world, and hate the invisible.^ Not being fit 
for separate existence, they return in process of time 
wno Dooj. tinto conjunction with fresh bodies^ of different speciea 
oi men or animals, according to the particular temperament 
which they cany away with them.* The souls of deq[>ots, or of 
▼iolent and rapacious men, will pass into the bodies of wolves or 
kites : those of the gluttonous and drunkards, into asses and 
such-like animals. A better fiite will be reserved for the just 
and temperate men, who have been socially and politically 
virtuous, but simply by habit and disposition, without any pliilo- 
sophy or pure intellect : for their souls wHl pass into the bodies 
oi other gentle and social animals, such as bees, ants, vrasps,' &c^ 
or perhaps they may again return into the human form, and 
may become moderate men. It is the privilege only of him who 
has undergone the purifying influence of philosophy, and who 
has spent his life in trying to detach himself as much as possible 
finom communion with the body — to be relieved after deaUi from 
the obligation of fresh embodiment, that his soul may dwell by 
itself in a region akin to its own separate nature : passing out of 
the world of sense, of transient phenomena, and of mere opinion^ 
into a distinct world where it will be in full presence of the 
eternal Ideas, essences, and truth ; in companionship with the 
Gods, and fEir away from the miseries of humanity.^ 
Such is the creed which Sokrates announces to his friends in 



1 Plato, Pluedon, p. 81 C-D. & <^ fiAnvnp r6rov torm o« t^v i^f- 

K«l Ih^awu. i| TocavTV ^frvx^ ^apvrrr«c re ruc^r re cat voXtrunlv aprr^r c«trrrf> 

Ktu cAjcrrcA iroAiv ccf rhv 6p«Tor 'r»ror, ttvtcom, ^r Sii koAovoy a«»4pofv*^^ r* 

^6fi^ rov «ci6ovf re k«I 'At^v, iawtp mmX jucouxrvv^r, c^ «9ov« rt km* luXMrys 

kfftrif wtpi r« itr^iiarm, rt K«i rov« yeyorvtoy avcv ^tXoffo^icv re k«1 *y^» 

r«4ovf KvAir^ovucnf , wtpX i ^ col . . . *Ort rovrovf cucot c<rrtr cic rounrnw 

&M^ irra ^r^cwr OKoroct^ ^ia^ara voAiv «^ucvcratf«i voAirucorrc coujlific* 

(aL VKto*iin 4«rr«9|utra], otm. ir«ipcxor> pov yif'os, ifvov lukk-nmv ^ o^ifcwv 4 

rat ou Tocavrw ^X'^^ cISmAo, mi |i^ furpiMcwK, Ac 

KmUpii ovoAv^ertru «AXA r«« •pcrov «PUto, Phcdoa. pp. 82 B, 83 B, 

fwrcyovo-Uf ^ ««^ &pMrrcA. 84 B. Compare p. 114 C : rwrmm 9i 

S Plato, PhiedoD, pp. 82-8i. miritr Oi ^iAo<ro4if ucolm^ KQ0^pmf^*9O«. 

S Plato, Phiedon, p. 82 A. Oweovr «vcv re (rwfuLrwy ^tMri rb «-«pas«v eis T«r 

tviaifiowivTmro*. k«1 rovrwy ciai xmX eic cv«ir« XP^*^'* ^^ ^^^ P- 1-^ ^- 
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tiie PhsBdon, bjs supplying good reason for the readi- special privi- 
ness and satisfaction with which he welcomes death, lege claimed 
It is upon the antithesis between soul (or mind) and sopbem in 
body, that the main stress is laid. The partnership ^J[^^° 
between the two is represented as the radical cause of the virtuous 
mischief : and the only true relief to the soul consists are not phi- 
in' breaking up the partnership altogether, so as to ^o8opJ»«»» 
attain a distinct, disembodied, existence. Conformably to this doc- 
trine, the line is chiefly drawn between the philosopher, and the 
multitude who are not philosophers — not between good and bad 
agents, when the good agents are not philosophers. This last 
distinction is indeed noticed, but is kept subordinate. The un- 
philosophical man of social goodness is allowed to pass after death 
into the body of a bee, or an ant, instead of that of a kite or ass ;i 
but he does not attain the privilege of dissolving connection alto- 
gether with body. Moreover the distinction is one not easily 
traceable : since Sokrates ' expressly remarks that the large 
majority of mankind are middling persons, neither good nor bad 
in any marked degree. Philosophers stand in a category by\ 
themselves : apart from the virtuous citizens, as well as from the ) 7 
middling and the vicious. Their appetites and ambition are 
indeed deadened, so that they agree with the virtuous in abstain- 
ing from injustice : but this is not their characteristic feature. 
Philosophy is asserted to impart to them a special purification, 
like that of the Orphic mysteries to the initiated : detaching the 
«oul from both the body and the world of sense, except in so far 
as is indispensable for purposes of life : replunging the soul, as 
much as possible, in the other world of intelligible essences, real 
forms or Ideas, which are its own natural kindred and antecedent 
companions. The process whereby this is accomplished is intel- 
lectual rather than ethicaL It is the process of learning, or (in 
the sense of Sokrates) the revival in the mind of those essences 
or Ideas with which it had been familiar during its anterior and 
separate life : accompanied by the total abstinence from all other 
pleasures and temptations.' Only by such love of learning, 

1 Plato, Phiedon, pp. 81-82. These doctrines, laid down b7 Plato 

3 Plato. Phsedon, p. 90 A. in the Phredon, bear great analogy to 

^ s Plato, Phffidon, pp. 82-115.— ra? 8i the Sanskrit philosophy called &Ma>Ay^ 

(ifdofaf) ircpl rb iiay$dyttr ««rirovdaac, founded by Kapila, as expounded and 

Ac (p. 114 EX criticised in the treatise of M. Barthd- 
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which is identical with philosophy (tfukSao^x^^ ^iXo/io^rX ^ ^® 
mind rescued from the ignorance and illusioiis nnaYoidable in 
the world of sense. 

In thus explaining his own creed, Sokrates annoimoes a full 
SiminlM conviction that the soul or mind is immortal, bat he 
JG**not *^ ^*" ^°* ^^^ oflfered any proof of it : and Simmias as 
admit well as Eeb^ declare themselves to stand in need of 

lySS^^fcy proof. Both of them however are reluctant to obtrude 
b«u5^m* ^^^ ^™ '^^ doubts. An opportunity is thus pro- 
wmingto vided, that Sokrates may exhibit his nndistuibed 
tamiM by^ equanimity — ^his unimpaired argumentative readiness 
mEbc for — ^his keen anxiety not to relax the grasp of a subject 
atfttdd until he has brought it to a satisfactory dose — 

^imtM^bi ^t^out the least reference to lus speedily approach- 
Slh^S!^ ing death. This last-mentioned anxiety is made 

manifest in a turn of the dialogue, remarkable both 
for dramatic pathos and for originality.^ We are thus brought to 
the more explicit statement of those reasons upon which Sokrates 
relies. 

If the arguments whereby Sokrates proves the immortality of 

the soul are neither forcible nor conclusive, not fully 
and Kebte satisfying even Simmias ' to whom they are addressed 
tolSe^p^^ — ^^ adverse arguments, upon the faitii of which the 
existence doctrine was denied (as we know it to have been by 
bat not in many philosophers of antiquity), cannot be said to be 
JJ^J^^ produced at aU. Simmias and Eeb^ are represented 
Doctrine^ as Sokratic companions, partly Pythagoreans ; desirous 
soul is a to find the doctrine true, yet ignorant of the proofe. 

sort of bar- Both of them are earnest believers in the pre-existence 

mony— * 

refuted by of the soul, and in the objective reality of Ideas or 

^^ intelligible essences. Simmias however adopts in 

part the opinion, not very clearly explained, '* That the soul is a 

lemy St. Hilaire (Mimoire snr le Sank- to the catting off of all this hair, which 
hy&, Paris, 186S, pp. S78-278)— and woald be among the acts of moaming 
the other work, l>tt Boaddhisme, by performed by Phndon on the morrow, 
the same author (Paris, 18ft6X pp. 116- after the death of Sokrates : and the 
1S7, 187*194, 6lc. impressiye tana giyen to this remark, 
1 Plato, PhiBdon, p. 88 B-C,— the in reference to the solution of the pro- 
remark made by Sokrates. when strok- blem then in debate. 

jBLfffi Si Sf^iiSfoJrS.'&» ' ^^^' «-ion. p. i«r a 
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hannony or mixture'' : whicli opinion Sokrates refutes, partly by 
some otiier arguments, partly by pointing out that it is inconsis- 
tent witb the supposition of tbe soul as pre-existent to the body, 
and that Simmias must make Hs election between the two. 
Simmias elects without hesitation, in favour of the pre-existence : 
which he affirms to be demonstrable upon premisses or assump- 
tions perfectly worthy of trust : while the alleged harmony is at 
best only a probable analogy, not certified by condusive reasons.^ 
Eebte again, while admitting that the soul existed before its con- 
junction wilji the present body, and that it is sufficiently durable 
to last through conjunction with many different bodies — still 
expresses his apprehension that though durable, it is not etemaL 
Accordingly, no man can be sure that his present body is not the 
last with which his soul is destined to be linked ; so that imme- 
diately on his death, it will pass away into nothing. The 
opinion of Eebte is remarkable, inasmuch as it shows how con- 
stantly the metempsychosis^ or transition of the soul from one >C 
body to another, was included in all the yarieties of ancient 
speculation on this subject' 

Before repl3dng to Simmias and Eeb6s, Sokrates is described 
as hesitating and reflecting for a long time. He then Sokraiet 
enters into a sketch of his own intellectual history. {^^^^ 
How far the sketch as it stands depicts the real ^^^^'^S^ 
Sokrates, or Plato himself, or a supposed mind not through 
exactly coincident with either — ^we cannot be certain : ^dhiid 
the final stage however must belong to Plato himself. pMMd. 

<*You compel me (says Sokrates) to discuss thoroughly the 
cause of generation and destruction.* I will tell you, S"* ^ 

't i-t • • • *t trine of 

if you like, my own successive impressions on these Sokmtet m 

1 Plato, Phndon, p. 92. pertfei in the bodily organitm— Ilepl 

s Plato. PlUMion, pp. SS'OS. Kpaa-iv rmv T^f fvxnv ^("t voL 1y. pp. 774> 

Kol iMfLovUv, Ac 776, 779-782. ed. Ktthn. Ho complains 

"AnimamesseharmoniamcomplnrM much of tne unsatisfactory explana- 

3uidem statnerant, sed aliam alii, et tions of Plato on this point. 
iTersA ratione,** says Wyttenbach ad > Plato, Ptuedon. pp. 96-102. 
Phaedon. p. 80. Lucretius as weU as The followins; aibsuract is intended 

Plato impugns the doctrine, iii. 97. only to exhibit the train of thought and 

Oalen, a great admirer of Plato, argument pursued by Sokrates; not 

thous;h not pretending to determine aahering to the exact words, nor eyen 

positively wherein the essence of the preserving the interlocutory form. I 

soul consists, maintains a doctrine sub- could not have provided room for a 

stantially the same as what is here im> literal translation, 
pugned^that it depends upon a cer. * Plato, Phaedon^ pp. 95 B— 96. Ov 

tain Kpatrit of the elements and pro- ^avAov vpayiia iitrtis • oKm% yip <<i mpl 



*°^2^ sabjecta When young, I was' amazinglj eager for 
vfaj he that kind of knowledge whidi people call the inves- 
'^'*^*****- tigation of Nature. I thoo^t it matter of pride to 
know the eanaes of every thing — through what every thing is 
either generated, or destroyed, or oontinnes to exist I puzzled 
myself much to discover first of all sach matters as these — Is it 
a certain pntre&ction of the Hot and tiie Gold in the system (as 
some say), which brings about the nourishment of animals? Is 
it the blood through which we think — or air, or fire 1 Or is it 
neither one nor Uie other, but the brain, which affords to us 
. sensations of sight, hearing, and smell, out of which memory and 
opinion are generated : then, by a like process^ knowledge is 
generated out of opinion and memory when permanently fixed ? ^ 
I tried to understand destructions as well as generations, celestial 
as weU as terrestrial phenomena. But I accomplished nothing, 
and ended by feaicying mysdf utterly unfit for the enquiry. 
Nay — I even lost all the knowledge of that which I had before 
believed myself to understand. For example — ^From what cause 
does a man grow 1 At first, I had looked upon this as evident — 
that it was through eating and drinking : flesh being thereby 
added to his flesh, bone to his bone, &c.^ So too, when a tall and 
a short man were standing together, it appeared to me that the 
former was taller than the latter by the head — ^that ten were 
more than eight because two were added to them* — ^that a rod of 
two cubits was greater than a rod of one cubit, because it pro- 
jected beyond it by a half Now — I am satisfied that I do not 
know the cause of any of these matters. I cannot explain why, 
when one is added to one, such addition makes them two ; since 
in their separated state each was one. In this case, it is approxi- 
mation or conjunction which is said to make the two : in another 
case, the opposite cause, disjunction, is said also to make two — 
when one body is bisected.' How two opposite causes can pro- 



y^yiirttat xai ^opas "n^v airCav Stairpay- with full 001lfldeilC6 (Mmioii, pp. 87* 

fMT€vaaer$tu. «yw olv aoi aici/u, iay 9S). See Baprk, chap. xxiL p. 241. 
fiovKji. ra y iaa wadii, &C. > Plato, Phndon, p. 96 K. koX in 

1 Plato, Ptuedon, p. 96 B. ix Si yt rovrwr hm^tcrrtpa, ri idxa fMH 

/&n}fii|f K«u 66^, Kafiovaiq^ to riptiUiv, ti6Ktt, rSjw &rr»» jrKtiowa. ctrot, iiA ih 

Kark ravra yiyvta^at, emoTiJiuiijK. 6vo avrot? irpoovirai, kou rb liirnxy^ tov 

This is tne same distinction between in^xvatov ^Uv^ov etvat 5ia rb i|fii(rec ovrov 

Xo^a and <iri<m}fAif, as that which So* vvtai-xtiv. 
kratet giyes in the Menon, thoogh not • Plato, Phaadon, p. 97 B. 
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duce the same effectrr-and how either conj unction or disjunction 
can produce two, where there were not two before — I do not 
understand. In fact, I could not explain to myself^ bj this 
method of research, the generation, or destruction, or existence, 
of any thing ; and I looked out for some other method. 

'^ It was at this time that I heard a man reading out of a book, 
which he told me was the work of Anaxagoras, the second 
affirmation that Nous (Reason, Intelligence) was the ^trinei 
regulator and cause of all things. I felt great satis- raiaed bv 
fieuition in this cause ; and I was convinced, that if $ i^i^!f^ 
such were the iaicty Reason would ordain every thing sons, 
for the best : so that if I wanted to find out the cause of any 
generation, or destruction, or existence, I had only to enquire in 
what manner it was best that such generation or destruction 
ehould take place. Thus a man was only required to know, both 
respecting himself and respecting other things, what was the 
best: which knowledge, however, implied that he must also 
know what was worse — ^the knowledge of the one and of the 
other going together.^ I thought I had thus found a master 
quite to my taste, who would tell me, first whether the earth was 
a disk or a sphere, and would proceed to explain the cause and 
the necessity why it must be so, by showing me how such 
arrangement was the best : next, if he said that the earth was in 
the centre, would proceed to show that it was best that the earth 
should be in the centre. Respecting the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
I expected to hear the like explanation of their movements, 
rotations, and other phenomena : that is, how it was better that 
each should do and suffer exactly what the facts show. I never 
imagined that Anaxagoras, while af&rming that they were 
regulated by Reason, would put upon them any other cause than 
this — ^that it was best for them to be exactly as they are. I 
presumed that, when giving account of the cause, both of each 
severally and all collectively, he would do it by setting forth 
what was best for each severally and for all in common. Such 

1 Plato, Phaedon, p. OT C-D.^ cI otv Xoyov tovtov oHev aXXo VKortlv wpov- 
Ttf ^ovXocro i^v airituf tvotlv irepl ^«civ ^avBpvtntf kol^ ^irtpt jtvrov #toi 
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was my hope, and I would not hare sold it for a laige price.* I 
took up eagerly the book of Anaxagoras, and read it as quickly 
as I could, Uiat I might at once come to the knowledge of the 
better and worse. 

"Qreat indeed was my disappointment when, as I jaxxxeded 
Disappoint- ^*^ *^® perusal, I diBcoyered that the author never 
ment be- employed Reason at all, nor assigned any causes cal- 
aSS^p w culated to regulate things generally : that the causes 
toDoS^ which he indicated were, air, Aether, water, and many 
the opti- other strange agencies. The case seemed to me the 
dpie i£o ^^^^^ ^ ^ <^7 oi^e, while announcing that Sokrates 
^Jj^^ acts in all circumstances by reason, should next 
between attempt to assign the causes of each of my proceedings 
S^tand severally :> As if he affirmed, for example, that the 

2gg2itr ^^^^ ^^y ^ *™ ^^^ sitting here is, that my body is 
composed of bones and ligaments — that my bones are 
hard, and are held apart by comnussures, and my ligaments such 
as to contract and relax, clothing the bones along with the flesh 
and the skin which keeps them together — ^that when the bones 
are lifted up at their points of junction, the contraction and 
relaxation of the ligaments makes me able to bend my limbs — 
and that this is the reason why I am now seated here in my pre- 
sent crumpled attitude : or again — as i^ concerning the £b^ of 
my present conversation with you, he were to point to other 
causes of a like character — ^varieties of speech, air, and hearing, 
with numerous other similar facts— omitting all the while to 
notice the true causes, ms.,' — ^That inasmuch as the Athenians 
have deemed it best to condemn me, for that reason I too have 
deemed it best and most righteous to remain sitting here and to 
undergo the sentence which they impose. For, by the Dog, 
these bones and ligaments would have been long ago carried 

^ Plato, Phaedon. p. 96 B. xal^ ovk ^*y^ wpmrov fiiv Sri Uk rtahm, rwp 
ftv aircM/ynfy woKkov r«Lv ikniias^ aAA«L ivvml* KoJhutM^ on ^^iymmtrmi fiow rk 

raxtora otof r* ^p ay«Ytyv«tf«r«coK, Iv* in ^<^ ^^^ ortpctL col tui^Wlf 4^4 xm^ 
r^^iora tU^vqw rb fidkmrrop kou ri «ir* oAA^Amv, Ac 

^Xpiato. Ph«don, p. «8 a «al ^ol J^^^I^^^S^^ STi*^ 

.-K- *jj2^.- ««^^- --pj rii^TJ^i^Ts::^^ 

jjiTTCi jv w/>aTT€i. K.WIT. ,wtx*ipf <ra^ ^Z •i <<«oi^ ii^oa. .••^•f^TSc 
ktytiv Tit oirtot ckcotmv 6r vparrM, ' — t w^ 
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away to Thebes or M^;ara, by my jiidgment of what is best— if I 
had not deemed it more righteous and honourable to stay and 
a£&ont my imposed sentence, rather than to run away. It is 
altogether absurd to call such agencies by the name of causes. 
Certainly, if a man afi&rms that unless I possessed such joints and 
ligaments and other members as now b^ong to me, I should not 
be able to execute what I have determined on, he will state no 
more than the truth. But to say that these are the causes why 
I, a rational agent, do what I am now doing, instead of saying 
that I do it from my choice of what is best — this would be 
great carelessness of speech : implying that a man cannot see the 
distinction between that which is the cause in reality, and that 
without which the cause can never be a cause.^ It is this last 
which most men, groping as it were in the dark, call by a wrong 
name, as if it were itself the cause. Thus one man affirms that 
the earth is kept stationary in its place by the rotation of the 
heaven around it: another contends that the air underneath 
supports the earth, like a pedestal sustaining a broad kneading- 
trough : but none of them ever look out for a force such as this 
— That all these things now occupy that position which it is 
best that they should occupy. These enquirers set no great 
value upon this last-mentioned force, believing that they can 
find some other Atlas stronger, more everlasting, and more 
capable of holding aU things together : they think that the Qood 
and the Becoming have no power of binding or holding together 
any thing. 

** Now, it IB this sort of cause which I would ^adly put myself 
under any one's teaching to learn. But I could sokrates 
neither find any teacher, nor make any way by my- 52ther 
selt Having failed in this quarter, I took the second g«ce oat 
best course, and struck into a new path in search of milucpTiii- 
causes.' Fatigued with studying objects through my SmaeS^nor 
eyes and perceptions of sense, I looked out for images find any 

^1 Plato, PhsBdon, p. 90 A. aXX 9lp4<nij «oAAJ| civ kcu iimxpi p^/iU 

iror*^ C4 i4 rtt Atfyoc, JSrc orcv^rov ri olov r* ctvcu, ort oAAo Imv^W iin% rh 

rOMwra ix*^^ '^^ o<rr£ col rcvpa xol curioy rtf ovrt, ikko Ji* ixtivo optv ov 

iam £AAa «x**t ov« av oltfv r* 2v voMty rb alrtpw ovc av wot* ctif alriov.StC 
tA 96$arrA j^, &Xi^ or JUyot- w« > Plato, Phndon, p. 90 C-D.^ iwtUn 

lUvTOi. ttk Tttvra «t>u« k vocm, mu ravT|| Sk rwnjp jvrt^if^K, koI ovr* vurb% 

rtf wparrm, AX^ ov rff rov fitkrivrav cvpciy ovrv v«p oKkav iiaBtlv otoc re 
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^^^^^ or reflectioiiB of them, and turned my attention to 
icnoanccd words <Hr disconisea.^ This eomparison is indeed not 
^^^ ^ altogether suitable : for I do not admit that he who 
tiurddoe- investigates things throngh general words, has le- 
cKoae. course to images, more than he who inyestigi&tes sen- 

sible facts : bnt sach, at all events, was the turn which my mind 
took. Laying down sach general assumption or hypothesis as I 
considered to be the strongest^ I accepted as truth whatever 
squared with it^ respecting cause as well as all other matters. 
In diis way I came upon the investigation of another sort of 
cause.' 

** I now assumed the separate and real existence of Ideas by 
He now M- ti»e™«lves— The Good in. itself or the Self-Good, 
somes the Self-Beautifol, Great) and all such others. Look 
^Sb^ ^^^ fcdlowB next upon tiiis assumption. If any 
^idea& thing else be beautiful, besides tiie Self-Beautiful, 
arethe that other thing can only be beautiful because it 
^JJ^^iJI^ partakes of the Self-Beautifol : and the same with 
^^^. regard to other similar Ideas. This is the only cause 
oertain that I can accept : I do not understand those other 
•**"**°*®"* ingenious causes which I hear mentioned.* When 
any one tells me that a thing is beautiful because it has a showy 
colour or figure, I pay no attention to him, but adhere simply to 
my own affirmation, that nothing else causes it to be beautiful, 
except the presence or participation of the Self-BeautifuL In 
what way such participation may take place, I cannot positively 
determine. But I feel confident in affirming that it does take 
place : that things which are beautiful, become so by partaking 
in the Self-Beautiful ; things which are great or liUle, by par- 
taking in Greatness or Littleness. If I am told that one man is 
taller than another by the head, and that this other is shorter 
than the first by the very same (by the head), I should not admit 
the proposition, but should repeat emphatically my own creed, — 
That whatever is greater than another is greater by nothing else 

l^9v6faiv, rhv ttvrtpov vAovy jvl t^v OKontiv ^ rhv iv roi« Spyoiv* 

Ti)c eurtaf ^ ^^T7i<riv |f ircirpayfuLrevfMU, ^ Plato, Phsedon, p. 100 B. SfixPP-'* 

^ovAcl <roi intStt^iv voirj<rwuxu ; yap Sri itrtxet-pS*v <rot cin^t^ourtf a& t^ 

1 Plato, Pluedon, p. 99 £. lintt fiiv olrtar r& clSof h nevpayfiAreviuUt Ac 

o^v <f cucd^w. Tp6vo¥ Tivi. ovK iouctv ^ S Plato, PhSddon, p. 100 C. ov rouvr 

ov yap vaw fvyyupw Tbf iv rotf XtSyoK Sri /lat^afw, oiSi BvvofJMt t«s iWmis 

VKomviuvof ra ovra iv cuc6<ri f&oAAoy eurvaf rat coi^flLf rwiraus yiyMioiKetr. 
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except by Greatness and through Qreatness — whatever is less 
than another is less only bj Littleness and through Littleness. 
For I should fear to be entangled in a contradiction, if I affirmed 
that the greater man was greater and the lesser man less by the 
head — ^First^ in saying that the greater was greater and that the ' 
lesser was less, by tbe very same — ^Next, in saying that the 
greater man was greater by the head, which is itself small : it 
being absurd to maintain that a man is great by something 
smalL^ Again, I should not say that ten is more than eight by 
two, and that this was the cause of its excess ; ' my doctrine is, 
that ten is more than eight by Multitude and through Multitude : 
80 the rod of two cubits is greater than that of one, not by half, 
but by Greatness. Again, when One is placed alongside of One, 
—or when one is bisected — I should take care not to affirm, that 
in the first case the juxtaposition, in the last case the bisection, 
was the cause why it became two.' I proclaim loudly that I 
know no other cause for its becoming two except participation in 
the essence of the Dyad. What is to become two, must partake 
of the Dyad : what is to become one, of the Monad. I leave to 
wiser men than me these juxtapositions and bisections and other 
such refinements : I remain entrenched within the safe ground 
of my own assumption or hypothesis (the reality of these intel- 
legible and eternal Ideas). 

'^Suppose however that any one impugned this hypothesis 
itself? I should make no reply to him until I had Procedare 
followed out fully the consequences of it : in order Jf Sa^h^I^ 
to ascertain whether they were consistent with, or thesis we 
contradictory to, each other. I should, when the He insists 
proper time came, defend the hypothesis by itself^ ^apSt^ 
assuming some other hypothesis yet more universal, the discus- 

1 Plato, Phsdon, p. 101 A. ^o/3ov- m^xveuov ^^to-ci umICov tlvai, dAA' ov 

fMKM aU( tC% coi ivatrrtoi X&yoi airav- yxyiBti; 

Trfirii, liM TB Kt^aXfi^ tuiCova nva fft , pj^j^ Ph»don, p. 101 B-C rC 64 s 

c&oi ««l i)Jm, wpwrov jiiy rj avr^ ^. ^^j^ nf>o<rTM$iyris, t9,i. ,rpoatfe<riK 

rh l^*<**'J^'iovjU^ KOI t4 ^XaiTO.' ^^^ tlviurov «uo Y*vrf<rt>«u, ij Sta^^a- 

*X«rroi», iwtira -if Kt^aX-o cjuKoa oy<r|} 04^o^^^^iaiu,ovK€v\afioio iykiytiy, 

rhy luCCtt luui^jXvax, icai tovto «» rcpat ^^ . ' s^vfioiin^ Sti ovk ol<r9a cJj<us 

«i»lat0, PUdon. p. 101 B. Ov«o«k ^^'"^l.VKiZv oS Z 7Si<rxS- 
14x9. rt»¥ 6kt» «V0iK vk*ua elKot, icat .^ . ,«,w«^c «A» iv.i* &Xknv nvk 



*ofloio iv XjytiK. IXJA U7I nkiieti leol jvoiot /itTcUrxcai.'. Ac. 

MA T* wXvfiof ; KOi TO Olin}XV TOV '^ '^ 
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ifrnothSS '^^ ^ appeared to me best, until I came to some 
Sdthli thing folly sufficient Bnt I would not permit mj- 




g^ ^ gg self to confound together the discussion of the hypo- 
•aqiMBOM. thesis itseli^ and the discussion of its conaequenoes.^ 
This is a method which cannot lead to truth : thou^ it is much 
practised by litigious dii^utants, who care litde about truth, and 
pride themselves upon their ingenuity when they throw all 
things into confusion.'' — 
The exposition here given by Sokrates of successive intellectual 
ition tentatives (whether of Sokrates or Plato, or partly one, 
partly the other), and the reasoning embodied therein, 
is represented as welcomed with emphatic assent and 
approbation by all his fellow-dialogists.* It deserves 
^■P<>'^^^ attention on many grounds. It illustrates instrac- 
tively some of the speculative points of view, and speculative 
transitions, suggesting themselves to an inquisitive intellect of 
that day. 

If we are to take that which precedes as a description of 
Tito philo- ^^ philosophical changes of Plato himself, it differs 
Bophicai materially from Aristotle : for no allusion is here 
s^^tes all niade to the intercourse of Plato with Eratylns and 
^rei3?^° other advocates of the doctrines of Herakleitus: 
views as to a which intercourse is mentioned by Aristotle' as 
trae cause, i^j^yj^g greatly influenced the early speculations of 
Plato. Sokrates describes three different phases of his (or 
Plato's) speculative point of view : all turning upon different 
conceptions of what constituted a true Cause. His first belief on 
the subject was, that which he entertained before he entered on 
physical and physiological investigations. It seemed natural to 
him that eating and driuking should be the cause why a young 
man grew taller : new bone and new flesh was added out of the 
food. So again, when a tall man appeared standing near to a 
short man, the former was tall by the head, or because of the 
head : ten were more than eight, because two were added on : 

1 Plato, Phssdon, p. 101 E. ^eiSi) eKeivi}« wp/iti/MrtiK, clwcp /fevAoi< n vmm 

Si c«ciia)f avr^ (n7C vvoOtaetk) Seot oyrutv cvpeiK. 

a€ ii86vaL\6yoy, «<ravT«« ai. atfiotij?. 2 Plato, Phsedon, p. lOB A. Such 

«AAnv at viroiea^y virotfe^roj, i^i* t«^ approbation is peoliirW signified by 

a^«v ^eXTtoTT, *at..oiTo .... o^fie S^J intervention^ Echefcwtes. 

Tc Trjs opxn^ iiaxiyoiuyoi mai twv c( ' AristoteL Metaphya. A. 967, a. S2. 
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the measure of two cubits was greater tlian that of one cubit, 
because it stretched beyond by one half. When one object was 
added on to another, the addition was the cause why they became 
two : when one object was bisected, this bisection was the cause 
why the one became two. 

This was his first conception of a true Cause, which for the 
time thoroughly satisfied him. But when he came to investigate 
physiology, he could not follow out the same conception of 
CSause, so as to apply it to more novel and complicated problems ; 
and he became dissatisfied with it altogether, even in regard to 
questions on which he had before been convinced. New diffi- 
culties suggested themselves to him. How can the two objects, 
which when separate were each one, be made twoy by the fact 
that they are brought together t What alteration has happened 
in their nature 1 Then again, how can the veiy same fact, the 
change from one to two, be produced by two causes perfectly 
contrary to each other — ^in the first case, by juxtaposition — ^in the 
last case, by bisection t ^ 

That which is interesting here to note, is the sort of Cause 
which first gave satisfaction to the speculative mind Problems 
of Sokrates. In the instance of the growing youth, ^ Jj^f 
he notes two distinct facts, the earliest of which is which So- 
' (assuming certain other facts as accompanying condi- g^ght 
tions) the cause of the latest. But in most of the solution, 
other instances, the fact is one which does not admit of explana- 
tion. Comparisons of eight men with ten men, of a yard with 
half a yard, of a tall man with a short man, are mental appre- 
ciations, beliefis, afiirmations, not capable of being farther ex- 
plained or accounted for : if any one disputes your affirmation, 
you prove it to him, by placing him in a situation to make the 
comparison for himself, or to go through the computation which 
establishes the truth of what you affirm. It is not the juxtaposi- 
tion of eight men which makes them to be eight (they were so just 
as much when separated by ever so wide an interved) : though it 
may dispose or enable the spectator to count them as eight We 
may count the yard measure (whether actually bisected or not), 
either as one yard, or as two half yards, or as three feet, or thirty- 

1 Sextos Empiricas embodies this which he starts against the Doinnatists, 
ugnment of Plato among the difficulties adv. Mathematicos, x. a 902-808. 
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six inclies. Whether it be one, or two, or three, dep^ids upon 
the sabstantive which we choose to attach to the numeral, or 
upon the comparison which we make (the unit which we select) 
on the particular occasion. 

With this description of Cause Sokrates grew dissatisfied when 
^^^^ he extended his enquiries into physical and physiolo- 
tioDs enter- gical problems. Is it the blood, or air, or fire, whereby 
s^l^ we think ? and such like questions. Such enquiries 
J2g*j^ - — ^into the physical conditions of mental phenomena 
Anftzagoraa. — did really admit of some answer, affirmative, or 
j^ta^t negative. But Sokrates does not tell us how he pro- 
« hflJw*^ ceeded in seeking for an answer : he only says that 
caoMs and he failed so completely, as even to be disabused of his 
oo-effidentB. g^ppoged antecedent knowledge. He was in this p^- 
plexity when he first heard of the doctrine of Anaxagoras. 
'^ Nova or Reason is the regulator and the cause of all tilings.'' 
Sokrates interpreted this to mean (what it does not appear that 
Anaxagoras intended to assert) ^ that the Cosmos was an animal 
or person ' having mind or Reason analogous to his own : that 
this Reason was an agent invested with full power and per- 
petually operative, so as to regulate in the best manner all the 
phenomena of the Eosmos ; and that the genersd cause to be 
assigned for every thing was one and the same — "It is best 
thus " ; requiring that in each particular case you should show 
how it was for the best. Sokrates took the type of Reason from 
his own volition and movements ; supposing that all the agencies 
in the Eosmos were stimulated or checked by cosmical Reason 
for her purposes, as he himself put in motion his own bodily 
members. This conception of Cause, borrowed from the analogy 
of his own rational volition, appeared to Sokrates very cultivat- 
ing, though it had not been his own first conception. But he 
found that Anaxagoras, though proclaiming the doctrine as a 
principium or initiatory influence, did not make applications of 
it in detail ; but assigned as causes, in most of the particular 
cases, those agencies which Sokrates considered to be subordinate 
and instrumental, as his own muscles were to his own volition. 

1 1 have given (in chap. i. p. 48 seq.) of Anaxagoras. 
an abridgment and explanation of ^ putto, Tinuena, p. 80 D. rivlt yhm 
what seems to have been the doctrine kwtimv, ^wok iiui^xQv ivpow re, dtc 
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Sokiatet will not allow Buch agesdeo to be called Causes : he 
Bays that lliey are oolj co-efGdeuts indispensable to the efficacj 
of the single and exclusive Cause — Reason. But he tdls ub him- 
self that most enquirers considered them as CauMS ; and that 
Anazagoraa himself produced them as such. Uoreover we shall 
see Plato himself in the TiaueuB, while he repeats this same dis- 
tinctdon between Causes Effident and Oauaea Co-effldent— yet 
treats these latter as Causes also, though inferior in regularity 
and predfflon to the Demiurgic Nous.' 

In trulli, the complaint which Sokrates here raises against 
Aoaxagoras — that he assigned celestial Rotation as 0.^,^1., 
the cause of phenomena,- in place of a quad-human tnopntei to 
Reason — is just the same as liiat which Aristophanes u,?^|t^ 
in the Clouds advances against Sokrates himsel£' f^™^"^ 
The comic poet accuses Sokrates of displacing Zeus to Bfanci« in 
make room for Dinoa or Rotation. According to the S^t^' 
popular relif^us belief all or most of the agendes in i*'' '^ft*. 
Nature were personified, or supposed to he carried on Artito- 
by peraons— Gods, Qoddeases, Dsemona, Nymphs, &c, S^,^.'* 
which army of independent agents were conceived, E^?*'"*^ 
by aomo thinhere, as more or leas aystematiaed and 

1 Plato, Timieiu. p. 46 C-D. slrui— Atmi ^uiAivte, ihv a." il:>.^\i!i:iii, 

{■nvlTia— {Hf^w»£T><h He n/jt that Wa flpd Proklua niakmc this xiunB 

BUWtpenomieoiuidBrsiltlHfvniiTtaU complaint against Aristotle, "that he 

■Ina. And he Uniaelt ncntert Uiain dsserted theoIoeiFal priiuripia. and In- 

aa mdi CnnuBU, p. SS EI He there dolgad Itxt much in ph;aic&l reaann- 

diiUuiddiM the una and ^ni/iu ai ingx"— rui titv ata'.oyiniir ifx"" 

two uffaraat (orte of nlfw. the lihiliw iimToii^rvi, -nut Si ivitnnU xiyaK 

■ad the HcBBry, In a remarkable riim. mi liDpmt Jtlmrp.'fiuf (Proklus 

paM«: -wban la tells ni that «■ adTlmsiim, M. m E, p. siz, Schneider]. 

oidw te itu^ tb* dMiie oauiMa, with Pascal also eipreBses the like ilis- 

anawtaUia£uidiuiiotll(a.aiIara( pleasara ealnst the Cartesian theorr 

OUT nature penalu— and the necenu; o< the Torfiiwi. Deacartes rec<«niwd 

catUM for the laks ol the dlilue : for Ood u haiin* oilglDallT salabliBbed 

that we cannot in any way apprehflnd, rotatory motion among the atoms. 

orDndantand.argetaigbtofUiediiina together with an equal, oniary'iig 

eaoHa alone, wRhoat the aecesaai; qoantlty of motion : tLese two pointa 

canua along with them (69 A). being eranted, DsKartea conslderad 

In nmeaa, pp. 17-43, we find BcalD that allooaiDical facta and pheaomeoa 

■eS( and •■^-yri noted an two diitlnct might be deduced from them. 
aorta of DaoHe nxiperatinE to piodDce '' Sor la pbiloBophie de Descartes, 

thefonrelemanU. It la farHier remark- Pascal ftait de sod Hntlment lar 

able that NeMMl^ la dasorlbed ai flntonnte ; et n'en «talt point sor la 

" the wandsilnir or Irregnlar descrlp. maHtre labtHa, dont 11 se maquait fort. 

tloB oi Canae — li nit >>dn>>i4ric MUs H oe ponvalt sonffrli sa manlMe 

•Uot airiai. ErOi And 'Awiyini aie d'expUquer la Kirmatlon de toutes 

Jirined aa eo-operating— In Sympoilon, cboiea; etildlntttrtasourent,— Jene 

pp. 1S5 C, 191 B. pals pardonusr L Descartes : 11 rondraiC 

) Adatophan. Nnbei. ST9 ■ SIS. bien, dans touto n phUosopble, pouiolr 
2—26 



)Iidated under tiie csitoJ aathuritj cf tke Koanos itselil 

TIk eauaei of Tiflfa^ral ^EtenoiDeiu^ e^eczaD^ cf the gimnd and 

tarible ^pbauaaeaMf woe wiptiU B ed agent% caneeiTed- after the 

vodelaf nuB, and mbiiiiuiT to lie csdowed wiA ToKtiaii, foroey 

iftrtinniij antipalin"eB» te, : aomeaf tiicm ^isiliie, audi as Helioa, 

Sd2n£y the Stats ; othos geaefallf iavmUe^ thou^ duywing 

t hrmaflfea wheae!W9t it apedalEj ^eaaed dieaa.^ StAiates, as we 

aee hj the Flatome Apdogj, waa bdiered bj hk emmtiTiiieii to 

doij these antmaf4»d ageneieBy and to an laiitute huitwid of them 

iaanTTiiatp fcxce%aot patinniotian bj-the qvaa-human attnbates 

of leaaon, iediiig aod TolitiaB. The Sokratea in the Platonic 

riuedon, taken at diii aeeond itage of hk qieeoIaliTe wanderings 

not onlj dfarlaima anch a doctnn^ but pvoterta againat it. He 

iceognises no canas except & K^ooa or Bcaaon borrowed by analogy 

finxn that of whidi he waa co na cM wa widiin himirif, diooaing 

what waa beat fiur hinarlf in eveij ipecial aitoation.* He teUa 




!• Bin: iMii n ark y« ^c 
dgJriaccBwterwM rfcfi|«wi 
metteeleaoBdeoBBMSfCBCBt: Laid Minboddo qpoAs with still 
«te eeift» II wTm. mm fain dm Vkm," f?Mter —u c iiiy ftboai tbs riBftfiin 
tflMCil, F en i i s i, cfa. at pu gy. aditiBM flwoty, MJmg > imil <m ifc riaaflar 
da Lonuidre, dtatioD fraai ludaBoi- to what haa Dees above cHod from 
MllaP<rier,Paria,18M.) FaacaL (See Ida Dinertation od the 



Acain^LordMoaboddOyiBfaiaABeicat Newtoniaa FhOosopfay, Appendix to 
lfetapfayaiea(bLfi.cfa.l».p.l7^citca Aadeai Metaphjiica, ppu «fr480.) 
tbeaeremajkaofPlatoaiidAiiatotleoB i Plato, Thaiai, pu 41 A. n 



flie deUdcnciea of Aaaiaaotaa, and i 

preaMa thelOceoeiisaialdniadf a^ahiat 4 *'**'**' ' *' ** 

«be coamkal theoriea of Newton :— < What Sokiatea ondentaada by the 

"Sir Immc pvta me in adnd o< as theory of AnaTarotaa, la evident from 

juident pfailoaopher AnaTagoma, who bia langnaf e— Piwdoo, m. 98-00. He 

maintaiiied, as Str Isaac does, that aadentands an indwdhng oooaical 

mind was the canae of all tfainga ; but Reason or Intdlifcenoe,del9McatiiiffaBd 



when he came to explain the partacolar chnosiwg.iBeachpartirnlarconjnnCTare. 

phflenomena of nature, instead of ha^mf what was best for the Kosmoa ; jnat aa 

recotiTse to mind, erni^oyed alia ana Ids own (Sokiatea) Beaaon ddibecated 

4rthers, sabtle spirits and flnida, and I and choaewliat waa best for him (r^prvv 

know not wha^in short, any thing fitXri^rvm mlpia-ti), in conaeqnenoe of 



father than mind: a canae which he thepreTioos determination of (he Athe- 

adndtted to exist in the mdTCTse ; but nians to condemn and ponish him. 

father than emploj it^ had recourse to This point deserves attention, be- 

imaginary causes, of the existence of cause it is altogether different from 

which he could cive no proof. The Aristotle's conc«qption of None or Bea- 

Tn^^c poets of old, when they oould son in the Kosmos: in whieh he reoog- 

Dot otherwise untie the knot of their niBesnooonscionsness,nodeIiben^lon. 

fable, bronriit down a god in a machine, no choice, no reference to any spedal 

who solved all difficulties : but such situation : but a constant instinctive, 

philosophers as Anaxagoras will not^ ondehberating, moTement towards 

even when they cannot do better, Gk>od as a determining End— 4^e to- 

employ mind or divinity. Our philo- wards the reproduction and petpetoar 

sophers, since Sir Isaacs time, have tion of regular Forms. 
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118 however that most of the contemporary philosophers dissented 
from this point of view. To them, such inanimate agencies were 
the sole and real causes, in one or ot^er ef which they found 
what they thought a satisfactory explanation. 

It is however singular, that Sokrates, after he has extolled 
Anaxagoras for enundlating a grand general cause, xhesup. 
And has blamed him only for not making application pomd 
of it in detail, proceeds to state that neither he him- Amua- 
self, nor any one else within his knowledge, could find JJJbe'^- 
the way of applying it, any more than Anaxagoras tied oat, 
had done. If Anaxagoras had failed, no one else sokmteJ ' 
could do better. The focts before Sokrates could not 5S?SSf eUw 
be reconciled, by any way that he could devise, with Sokrates 
his assumed principle of rational directing force, or ^^!^ 
constant optimistic purpose, inherent in the Kosmos. JJlfc Jjf 
Accordingly he abandoned this track, and entered theory of 
upon another : seeking a dififerent sort of cause (r^g ^"^ 

Hegel, in his Oeschichte der Fhilo- a table : the table is indeed eonstmeted 

aqphie (Fart L pp. S&5, 868-SeO, 2nd intelligently, but by an InteUigenoe 

edit.), has giren Tery instmctiye re- extraneous to this wooden materiaL 

narks, in the spirit of the Aristotelian It is this extraneous form which we 

Realism, both upon the principle an- are apt to think of as representing In- 

nonnced by Anaxagoras, and upon the telligence, when we hear it talked of : 

manner in which Anaxsforas is criti- but what is really meant is, the Uni- 

dsed by Sokrates in the Platonic Ph8B- Tersal— the immanent nature of the 

don. Hegel observes :— object itself. The Nov« is not a think- 

*' Along with this principle (that of ing Being without, which has arranged 
Anaxagoras) there comes in the recog- the world : by such an interpretauon 
nition of an Intelligence, or of a self- the Idea of Anaxagoras would be quite 
dotermining agency— which was want- perverted and deprived of all phuoso- 
ing before. Hereio we are not to phical value. For to suppose an indi- 
imagine thought, subjectively consi- vidual, particular, Something without, 
dered : when thought is spoken of, we is to descend into the region of phan- 
are apt to revert to thought as it psLSses tasms and its dualism : what is odled, 
in our consciousness : but here, on the a thinking Being, is not an Idea, but a 
contrary, wliat is meant is, the Idea, Subject. Nevertheless, what is really 
considered altogether objectively, or and truly Universal ia not for that 
Intelligence as an effective agent: reason Abstract: its characteristic pro- 
(N.B. IntUla^m, or Cogitatum— not perty, qu& Universal, is to determine in 
InUUectio, or CogiUUio, which would itself, by itself, and for itself, the par- 
mean the conscious process— see this ticular accompaniments. While it car- 
distinction illustrated by* Trendelen- ries on this process of change, it main- 
burg ad Aristot. De Anim&, L 2, 5, p. tains itself at the same time as the 
219 : also Marbach, Oesch. der Phu. Universal, always the same ; this is a 
a. 54, 99 not. 2) : as we say, that there portion of its self -determining effi- 
is reason in the world, — or as we speak ciency."— What Hegel here adverts to 
of Genera in nature, which are the seems identical with that which Dr. 
TJniversaL The Oenus Animal is the Henry More calls an Emanative Oause 
Essential of the Dog— it is the Dog (Immortality of the Soul, ch. vi. p. 18), 
himself : the laws of nature are her " the notion of a thing possible. An 
immanent Essence. Nature is not Emanative Effect is co-existent with 
formed from without, as men constiuct the very substance of that which is 
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alrias t6 €idot\ not by contemplation of thingB, bat by pioposi- 
tious and latiocinatire discourse. He now assumed as a principle 
an universal axiom or proposition, from which he proceeds to- 
deduce consequences. The principle thus laid down is, That 
there exist substantial Ideas — universal Entia. Each of these 
Ideas communicates or imparts its own nature to the particulars 
which bear the same name : and such communion or participation 
is the cause why they are what they are. The cause why various 
objects are beautiful or great, is, because they partake of the Self> 
Beautiful or the Self-Great : the cause why ihej are two or three 
is, because they partake of the Dyad or the Triad. 

Here then we have a third stage or variety of belief in the 
vacne and speculative mind of Sokrates, respecting Causes. The 
dissentient self-existent Ideas ("propria Platonis supellex," to. 
^tache?to ^ue the words of Seneca ^) are postulated as Caiises : 
Q^ woM i^^j Ij^ ^]ij[g belief Sokrates at last finds satisfaction, 
is a cause, to But these Causative Ideas, or Ideal Causes, though 
whteh^ves satisfactory to Plato, were accepted by scarcely any 
aatMaction q^^ Q\gQ^ They were transformed — seemingly even 
qnisitive by Plato himself before his death, into Ideal Num> 
feelings. \yQj^^ products of the One implicated with Great and 
Little or the undefined Dyad — and still farther transformed by 



said to be the Cause thereof. That ce n'est point ezpliquer la difficalttf ; 

which emana, if I may so speak, is et que, guittant les preoccupations et 

the same in reality with its Emanative les illusions de mes sens, j'aurais tort 

Cause." de recourir k une forme abstaraite, et d' 

Respecting the criticism of Sokrates embrcuser un farUSme de logique pour 

upon Anaxagoras, Hegel has further la cause que jecherche. Je toux dire, 

acute remarks which are too long to que j'aurois tort de con^OToir, comme 

cite (p. 868 seq.) ouelque chose de r6el et de distinct, 

1 sieneca, Epistol. ridee vague de nature'et d* euenee. 

About this disposition, manifested oui n'exprime que ce que I'on salt : et 

by many philosophers, and in a parti- de prendre ainsi une tonne abstraite 

cnlar manner by Plato, to "embrace et universelle, comme une cause phy- 

logical phantoms as real causes," I sique d'un effet trhs r^eH. Gar il y a 

transcribe a good passage from Male- deux choses dont je ne saunds trop 

branche. d^fier. La premiere est, Timpreesion 

"Je me sens encore extrSmement de mes sens: et I'autre est, la facility 

port^ k dire que cette colonne est dure que j'ai de prendre les natures ab- 

joar »a nature; ou Men que les petits straiteset les id^esg^n^ralesde logique, 

liens dont sont composi^s les corps pour celles qui sont r^eUes et par- 

durs, sont des atdmes, dont les parties ticulidres : et je me souTiens 

ne se peuvent divisor, comme ^tant les d'avoir it& plusieurs fois s^duit 

parties essentieles et demi^res des coi*p3 par ces deux principes d'erreur.** 

— et oui sont eatentidUnient crochues ou (Malebranche — Recherche de la 

brancbues. Veritas voL iu., liv. vL, ch. 8, p. 245, 

"Maisjereconnoisfranchement,que ed. 1772.) 
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his successors Speusippus and Xenokrates : they were impagned 
in eveiy way, and emphatically rejected, by Aristotle. 

The forgoing picture given by Sokrates of the wanderings of 
his mind (riis cfi^r TrXdvas) in search of Causes, is interesting, not 
only in reference to the Platonic age, but also to the process of 
speculation generally. Almost every one talks of a Cause as a 
word of the clearest meaning, familiar and understood by all 
hearers. There are many who represent the Idea of Cause as 
simple, intuitive, self-originated, universal ; one and the same 
in all minds. These philosophers consider the maxim — ^that 
every phenomenon must have a Cause — as self-evident, known 
d priori apart from experience : as something which no one can 
help believing as soon as it is stated to him.^ The gropings of 
Sokrates are among the numerous facts which go to refute such a 
theory : or at least to show in what sense alone it can be partially 
admitted. There is no fixed, positive, universal Idea, corre- 
sponding to the word Cause. There is a wide divergence, as to 
the question what a Cause really is, between different ages of the 
same man (exemplified in the case of Sokrates) : much more 
between different philosophers at one time and another. Plato 
complains of Anaxagoras and other philosophers for assigning as 
Causes that which did not truly deserve the name: Aristotle also 
blames the defective conceptions of his predecessors (Plato in- 
cluded) on the same subject If there be an intuitive idea corre- 
sponding to the word Cause, it must be a different intuition in 

1 Dngald Stewart, Elem. Philos. it is that when we see two events con. 

Hum. Mind, toL i. ch. 1, sect. 2, pp. stantlyconjoined.weare led to associate 

96-99, ed. Hamilton, also note c same the idea of causation or efficiency with 

volume. the former, and to refer to it that power 

"Several modem philosophers (espe- or energy by which the change is 

dally Dr. Beid, On the Intell. Powers) producea ; in consequence of which 

have been at pains to illustrate that association we come to consider jphilo- 

law of our nature which leads us to sophy as the knowledge of efficient 

refer every change we perceive in the causes, and lose sight of the operation 

universe to the operation of an effi- of mind in producing the phenomena 

dent cause. This reference is not the of nature. It is by an association 

result of reasoning, but necessarily somewhat similar that we connect our 

accompanies the perception, so as to sensations of colour with the primary 

render it impossible for us to see the qualities of body. A moment s reflec- 

diange, without feeling a conviction tlon must satisfy any one that the 

of the operation of some cause by which sensation of colour can only reside in a 

it is pr(Kluced ; much in the same man- mind. ... In the same way we are led 

ner m which we find it impossible to to associate with inanimate matter the 

conceive a sensation, without being ideas of power, force, energy, causation| 

impressed with a belief of the existence which are all attributes of mind, and 

of a sentient being. Hence I conceive can exist in a mind only." 
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Plato and Aristotle — ^in Plato himself at one age and at another 
age : in other philosophers, different from both and from each 
other. The word is equivocal — noXKax&s \€y6fievovj in Aristo- 
telian phrase — men use it familiarly, but vary much in the thing 
signified. Thai is a Cause, to each man, which gives satisfiEu^tion 
to the inquisitive feelings — curiosity, anxious perplexity, specu- 
lative embarrassment of his own mind. Now doubtless these 
inquisitive feelings are natural and widespread : they are emo- 
tions of our nature, which men seek (in some cases) to appease 
by some satis&ctory hypothesis. That answer which affords 
satisfEu^tion, looked at in one of its aspects, is called Cause ; Be- 
ginning or Principle — ^Element — ^represent other aspects of the 
same Quaesitum :— 

"Feliz, <iai potidt Temm oognosoece cansat, 
Atqoe metiui omnes et inezoiabOe Fatnm 
Snbjecit pedibvs stropitiimqae Aoherontis aTtri," 

is the exclamation of that sentiment of wonder and uneasiness 
out of which, according to Plato and Aristotle, philosophy 
springs.^ But though the appetite or craving is common, in 
greater or less degree, to most persons — ^the nourishment cal- 
culated to allay it is by no means the same to alL Qood (says 
Aristotle) is that which all men desire : ' but all men do not 
agree in their judgment, what Good is. The point of commu- 
nion between mankind is here emotional rather than intellectual : 
in the painful feeling of difficulty to be solved, not in the 
manner of conceiving what the difficulty is, nor in the direction 
where solution is to be sought, nor in the solution itself when 
suggested.' 

1 VirgO, OeoTg. ii 490-02. Compare kafitZtt Uavik ri iror' jcmV, Ac 
Lacretius, vi 6<M)5, and the letter of Seneca, SpistoL 118. *' Bonam est, 

EpikoroB to Herodotus, p. 25, ed. qnod ad se unpetom animi seciuidam 

Orelli. Plato, ThesBtdt. p. 155 D. natoram moTet." 
ftAka yob 0iAo9^ov rovro th irotfof, > Aristotle recognises the different 

rb $aviJin¥ * ov yap oitxH a^*l ^lAo- nature of the difficulties and problans 

ox>^f , if ouTi) :— AristoteL Metapbys. which present themselves to tne speen- 

A. p. 982, b. 10-20. 6ia y^^ th BavnA^eiv lative mind : he looks back upon the 

o( iyBptami Kol vvp kox rb vpinov embarrassments of his predecessors as 

np^arro ^iXo<n>^tv, o 6i avopMK kcu antiquated and even silly, Metaphysic. 

BavjUCw otrrou vwihIv. N. 1069, a. 2. noXAd fi^v o^k r«L oZrta 

> AristoteL Etnic. Nikom. 1. 1. Bih rr^ hri ravrat r^« airioc crrptMrjf, 
coAwf im^vayro raya06if, oi vdtrrt^ ftoAtora ii rb awop^vat apx^irnKt 
i^Ctmai. Flato, Bepubl. tL p. 505 E. which Alexamder of Aphrodisias para- 
ge ill 6iwKCi ftjy awaa-a ^^vxyi tox rovrov phrases by apxcu«w« kcu wv^Omt. Com- 
«vcKa vavra irparrci, avoiLavTevofiini pare A 993, a. 15. 

ri cirou, avopovaa ik kox ovk ixovaa In another passage of the same book» 
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Wliexi Sokrates here tells us that as a young man he fdt 
anxious curiosity to know what the cause of every dissension 
phenomenon was, it is plain that at this time he did and per- 
not know what he was looking for: that he pro- iheqiMs- 
ceeded only hy successive steps of trial, douht, dis- ^^^JJg 
covered error, rejection: and that each trial was acaose? 
adapted to the then existing state of his own mind. £e pictnra 
The views of Anaxagoras he affirms to have presented fLf^K^ 
themselves to him as a new revelation : he then came tion to 
to believe that the only true Cause was, a cosmical ^ * ^"^ 
reason and volition like to that of which he was conscious in 
himself. Yet he farther tells us, that others did not admit this 
Cause, but found other causes to satisfy them : that even Anaxa- 
goras did not foUow out his own general conception, but recog- 
nised Causes quite unconnected with it: lasdy, that neither 
could he (Sokrates) trace out the conception for himself.^ He 
was driven to renounce it, and to turn to another sort of Cause — 
the hypothesis of self-existent Ideas, in. which he then acquiesced. 
And this last hypothesis, again, was ultimately much modified 
in the mind of Plato himself, as we know from Aristotle. All 
this shows that the Idea of Cause — fai from being one and the 
same to all, like the feeling of uneasiness which prompts the 
search for it — ^is complicated, diverse, relative, and modifiable. 

The last among the various revolutions which Sokrates 
represents himself to have undergone — the transition Different 
from designing and volitional agency of the Kosmos JJ**^*" <jf 
conceived as an animated system, to the sovereignty Aristotle 
of universal Ideas— is analogous to that transition ^^n,^™* 
which Auguste Comte considers to be the natural causes 

Aristotle notes and characterises the stated by Adam Smith, * History of 

emotion experienced by the mind in Astronomy/ sect iL and ilL 

possessing what is regarded as truth— i The view of Oaose. which Sokrates 

the mental satisfaction obtained when here declares himself to renounce from 

a difficulty is solved, 1090, a. 88. Oi inability to pursue it. is substantially 

Si xiapf-vThv iroiovKTe« (jhv apiOiUv)^ the same as what he lays down in tiie 

Sri cvl tS>v aiceriTuv ovm ivrai r^ Phildbus, pp. 23 D, 27 A. SO B. 

oi^CMuara, aXrfiri Si r«L AryofM^a xal In the Timseus Plato assigns tO 

tracrci riii' ^vxn^f tXvai rt viroAo^- TinKeus the task (to which Sokrates 

fiavovvt icdu xwpt^« ctKOi* ofiouM Si in the Ph»don had confessed himself 

Td iuy€9ri ra iiaOijuaTuci, incompetent) of following into detail 

The subjective origin of philosophy the schemes and proceedings of the 

— ^he feelmgs which prompt to the Demiurgic or optimising Novv. Bat 

theorising proce8S,'8triking out different he also assumes the elSn or Ideas as 

hypotheses and analogies— 4re well co-ordinate and essential oonditionit. 
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gjg ^ ^M'd progreflB of the hmnAn mind : to explain plien(»nena 

IndncCiTe at first bj reference to some personal agency, and to 

ttoaLoL P^^ ^°^ ^^^ mode of explanation to that by meta- 



dbOmrated physical abstractions. It is trae that these are two 
distinct modes of conceiving Causation ; and that in 



each of them the human mind, under different states of social 
and individual instruction, finds satis&ctkm. But each of the 
two theories admits of much diversity in the mode of conception. 
Plato seems to have first given promin^ice to these meti^hysical 
causes ; and Aristotle in this respect follows his example : thougji 
he greatly censures the incomplete and erroneous theories of 
Plato. It is remarkable that both these two philosophers recog- 
nised Causes irregular and unpredictable, as well as Causes 
regular and predictable. Neither of tiiem included even the 
idea of regularity, as an essential part of the meaning of 
Cause.^ Lastly, there has been elaborated in modem times, 
owing to the great extension of inductive science, another theory 
of Causation, in which unconditional r^ulaiity is the essential 
constituent : recognising no true Causes except the phenomenal 
causes certified by experience, as interpreted inductively and 
deductively — the assemblage of phenomenal antecedents, uniform 
and unconditional, so far as they can be discovered and verified. 

iMonboddo, Ancient Metaphysics, hf accident— «mong them (Fhyaic. 

B. 1. ch. iy. p. 32. ** Plato appears to IL 195-198; Metaphys. K. 1066, a.) 

have been the first of the Ionic School Schwe^er, ad 'Anstot Metaphys. tL 

that introduced formal eautea into 4, 8, *'l>as Zofallige ist ein nothwen- 

natoral philosophy. These he called djges Element alles Geschehens". 

/cEau, and made the principles of all Alexander of Aphrodisias, the best of 

things. And the reason why he insists the Aristotelian commentators, is at 

so much upon this kind of cause, and pEuns to defend this riew of Tvxif— 

so little upon the other three, is given Causation by accident, or irregular, 
us by Aristotle in the end of his first Proklus. in his Commenta^ on the 

book of Metaphysics, viz., that he Timseus (Ll 80-81, p. 188, Schneider), 

studied mathematics too much, and notices the labour and prolixity with 

instead of using them as the handmaid which the commentators before him 

of philosophy, made them philosophy set out the different varieties of Cause ; 

itself. . . . Plato, however, m the Piue- distinguishing sixtjr-four according to 

don says a good deal about final causes ; Plato, and forty-eight according to 

butin the system of natural philosophy Aristotle. Proklus adverts also (ad 

which is in the Timseus, he says very Timseum, iii. p. 176) to an animated 

littieofit." controversy rused by Theophrastos 

I have already observed that Plato sgainst Plato, about Causes and the 

in the Timaeus (48 A) recognises er- speculations thereupon, 
ratio or irregular Causation—^ irkovw An enumeration, though veryinoom- 

fUvj) airCa. Aristotle recognises Airia plete, of the different meanings assigned 

among the equivocal wordb jroXXaxwf u> the word CausoMnay be seen in Pio- 

kty6afva; ana he enumerates Tvx^ and fessor tleming's Vocabulary of Fhi- 

AvTOftaroi^'- irregular causes or causes losophy. 
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Oertain it ia that these are the only causes obtainable by induc- 
tion and experience: though many persons are not satisfied 
without looking elsewhere for transcendental or ontological 
causes of a totally different nature. All these theories imply — 
what Sokrates announces in the passage just cited — the deep- 
seated influence of speculative curiosity, or the thirst for finding 
the Why of things and events, as a feeling of the human mind : 
but all of them indicate the discrepant answers with which, in 
different enquirers, this feeling is satisfied, though under the 
same equivocal name Oauu. And it would have been a pro- 
ceeding worthy of Plato's dialectic, if he had applied to the word 
Cause the same cross-examining analysis which we have seen 
him applying to the equally familiar words— Virtue — Courage — 
Temperance — ^Friendship, &c ^ First, let us settle what a Cause 
really is: then, and not till then, can we succeed in ulterior 
enquiries respecting it"^ 

^ See Sir WiUiam HamUton, Diflciuh minable— Svoy liJkv o^y iw\ rote Acyo- 

■ions on Philosophy, Appendix, p. unvote v«b rwy ^yftarucwv, ov5* &» 

686. The debates about what was iwpvnval r(« rb aZnov Si^vuro, d y« irp^ 

meant in philosophy by the word tm huu^vovi «cal oAAoxtfrovf (aro6c- 

Cause are certainly older than Plato, tivai) iwoUi toO olr^ov crc koI r^v 

We read that it was discussed among vw6<rratrt,v avrov mwovftKtun¥ avt^rov 

the philosophers who frequented the Sc«L nv mai avrb Sia^viay. Seneca 

house of Perikles; and that that (Epist. 65) blends together the Platonic 

eminent statesman was ridiculed by and the Aristotelian views, when he 

his dissolute son Xanthippus for tak- ascribes to Plato a quintuple variety 

ing part in such useless refinements of Causa. 

fPlutarch, Perikles, c. 86). But the The quadruple variety of Causation 

Platonic dialogues are the oldest com- established by Aristotle governed the 

positions in which anv attempts to speculations of philosophers during the 

analyse the meaning of the word are middle ages. But since the decline of 

preserved to us. the Aristotelian philosophy, there are 

Alrtot, 'Apxo^t Srocxcta (Aristot few subiects which have been more 

Metaph. A.}, were the main objects of keenly debated among metaphysicians 

search with the andent speculative than the Idea of Cause. It is one of 

philosophers. While all of them set the principal points of divergence 

to themselves the same problem, each among the different schools of philo- 

of them hit upon a different solution, sophy now existing. A volume, and a 

That which gave mentaJ satisfaction verylnstructive volume, might be filled 

to one, appeared nnsatisfactoiy and with the enumeration and contrast of 

even inadmissible to tiie rest. The the different theories on the subject 

first book of AristoUe's Metaphyrica Upon the view which a man takes on 

gives an instructive view of this dis- thispoint will depend mainlv the scope 

crepancy. His own analytds of Cause or purpose which he sets before him in 

will come before us hereafter. Com- philosophy. Many seek the solution 

re the long discussions on the subject of their problem in transcendental, 

Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypo, ontological. extra-phenomenal causes. 

iiL IS-ao ; and adv. Mathemat ix. lying apart from and above the world 

105-250. The discrepancy was so of fact and experience: Beid and 

great among the dogmatical philoso- Stewart, while acknowledging the 

phers, that he pronounces the reality existence of such causes as the true 

of the causal sequence to be indeter- eflScient causes, consider them as being 
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There is yet another point which deserves attenti(»i in this 
hut transi. history given by Sokrates of the transitions of his 
mind^o/so- ^^"^ mind. His last transition is represented as one 
krates from from things to words, that is, to general propositions : ^ 
-wmS—io to ^^^ assumption in each case of an universal propo- 
&n^**Ee ^^^^^ ^^ hypothesis calculated to fit that case. He 
theoiyof does not seem to consider the optimistic doctrine, 
moMtade which he had before vainly endeavoured to follow 
aasui^ out, as having been an hypothecs, or universal pro- 
each fitting position assumed as true and as a principle from 
number^ which to deduce consequences. Even if it were so, 
particuian. however, it was one and the same assumption in- 
tended to suit all cases : whereas the new doctrine to which he 
passed included many distinct assumptions, each adapted to a 
certain number of cases and not to the rest' He assumed an 
imtold multitude of self-existent Ideas— The Self-Beautiful, Self- 
Just, Self-Great, Self-Equal, Self-Unequal, &c — each of them 
adapted to a certain number of particular cases : the Self- 
Beautiful was assumed as the cause why all particular- things 
were beautiful — as that, of which all and each of them partakes 
— ^and so of the rest' Plato then explains his procedure. He 

out of the reach of hmnan knowledge ; oi i» roi« X6-yoc« : see Uie note of 

oUiers recognise no trae cause except Bonitz. 

personal, quasi - human. Yoluntaty. * Plato, Phsdon, p. 100 A. cAX* 

agency, grounded on the type of oiv S^ ravrji ye wpfujo-o, xol vvo^/fMroc 

human volition. Others, again, with {KdUrrorf Xtfyov hv a» KpCyn *pp««fMW- 

whom my own opinion coincides, fol- ararov cti^ai, & ftdv ay fUM ioieg rovr^ 

lowing out the analysis of Hume and ^vftinavtlvf rC^iu w« oAi}^ orra, coi 

Brown, understand by causes nothing ircol alrcaf koX irepl rSiv oAAmv awdvrmw • 

more than phenomenal antecedents & 8* ay u^, «>« ovc oAiftfii. 
constant and unconditional, ascertain- 8 Aristotle oontroverts this doctrine 

able by experience and induction. See of Plato in anointed manner, De Qtia. 

the copious and elaborate chapter on et Corrupt, u. 9, p. 835, b. 10, also 

this suDJect in Mr. John Stuart Mill's Metaphys. A. 991, b. 8. The f<Miner 

* System of Loeic,' Book iii. ch. 6, passage is the most animated in point 

especiallv as enlaced in the fourth, of expression, where Aristotle 8ay»— 

fifth, and sixth editions of that work, &<nrtp o i» rif 9aCSt»vi 2*>Kpan|« • cal 

including the criticism on the opposite yap ixtlvoit inmiiria-as roU oAAoif mv 

or volitional theory of Causation ; also ovoiv ctpi|K5(riy, inroriStrajL — which is 

the work of Professor Bain, ' The very true about the Platonic dialogue 

Emotions and the Will/ pp. 472-584. Pkadon, Ac But in both the two 

The opposite view, in wmch Causes passages, Aristotle distinctly maintains 

are treated as something essentially that the Ideas cannot be Oaiues of any 

distinct from Laws, and as ultra- thing. 

phenomenal, is set forth bv Dr. Whe- This is another illustration of what 

well, ' Novum Organon Benovatum,' I have observed above, that the mean- 

ch. vii. p. 118 seq. ing of the word Oanut has been alwi^ 

1 Aristotle (Metaphysic. A. 987, b. fluctuating and undetermined. 
81. e. 1050, b. 35) calls the Platonic! We see that, while Aristotle affirmed 
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first deduced various consequences from tliis assumed hypothesis, 
and examined whether all of them were consistent or inconsis^ 
tent with each other. If he detected inconsistencies (as e,g, in 
the last half of the Parmenid^), we must suppose (though Plato 
does not expressly say so) that he would reject or modify his 
fundamental assumption : if he found none, he would retain it. 
The point would have to be tried by dialectic debate with an 
opponent : the logical process of inference and counter-inference 
is here assumed to be trustworthy. But during this debate Plato 
would require his opponent to admit the truth of the funda- 
mental hypothesis provisionally. If the opponent chose to 
impugn the latter, he must open a distinct debate on that express 
subject. Flato insists that the discussion of the consequences 
flowing from the hypothesis, shall be kept quite apart from the 
discussion on the credibility of the hypothesis itsdfl From the 
language employed, he seems to have had in view certain dis-. 
putants known to him, by whom the two were so blended to- 
gether as to produce much confusion in the reasoning. 

But if your opponent impugns the hypothesis itself, how are 
you to ddEend it ) Plato here tells us : by means of ultimate 
some other hypothesis or assumption, yet more imi- appeal to. 
versal than itself. You must ascend upwards in the ofeztreme 
scale of generality, until you find an assumption K^'^^^'ity- 
suitable and sufficient^ 

We here see where it was that iPlato looked for full, indisput- 
able, self-recommending and self-assuring, certainty and truth. 
Among the most imiversal propositions. He states the matter 
liere as if we were to provide defence for an hypothesis less uni- 
versal by ascending to another hypothesis more universal. This 
is illustrated by what he says in the Timseus — Propositions are 
cognate with the matter which they affirm : those whose affirma- 
tion is purely intellectual, comprising only matter of the intel- 
ligible world, or of genuine Essence, are solid and inexpugnable : 
those which take in more or less of the sensible world, which is 
a mere copy of the intelligible exemplar, become less and less 
trustworthy — mere probabilities. Here we have the Platonic 
worship of the most imiversal propositions, as the only primary 

that the Ideas could not be Causes of they are the onlv tme Causes, 
anything, Plato here maintains that ^ Plato, Phsedon, p. 101 E. 
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and evident truths.^ But in the sixth and seventh books of the 
Republic, he delivers a precept somewhat diflferent, requiring the 
philosopher not to rest in any hypothesis as an ultimatum, but 
to consider them all as stepping-stones for enabling him to ascend 
into a higher region, above all hypothesis — ^to the first principle 
of every thing : and he considers geometrical reasoning as de- 
fective because it takes its departure from hypothesis or assump- 
tions of which no account is rendered.' In the Republic lie thus 
contemplates an intuition by the mind of some primary, clear, 
self-evident truth, above all hypotheses or assumptions even the 
most universal, and transmitting its own certainty to every thing 
which could be logically deduced from it : while in the Phsedon, 
he does not recognise any thing higher or more certain than the 
most universal hypothesis — and he even presents the theory of 
self-existent Ideas as nothing more than an hypotliesis, though a 
very satisfactory one. In the Republic, Plato has come to ima- 
gine the Idea of Qood as distinguished from and illuminating 
all the other Ideas : in the Timaeus, it seems personified in the 
Demiurgus ; in the Phaedon, that Idea of Qood appears to be re- 
presented by the Nous or Reason of Anaxagoras. But Sokrates 
is unable to follow it out, so that it becomes included, without 
any pre-eminence, among the Ideas generally : all of them 
transcendental, co-ordinate, and primary sources of truth to the 
intelligent mind — ^yet each of them exercising a causative in- 
fluence in its own department, and bestowing its own special 
character on various particulars. 

It is from the assumption of these Ideas as eternal Essences, 
Plato's de- that Plato undertakes to demonstrate the immortality 
monstration ^f ^j^g gQ^l. One Idea or Form will not admit, but 
mortality of peremptorily excludes, the approach of that other 

1 Plato. Timseas, p. 29 B. c^« oZv . . . . r6 irtpov riiiiiia rov voifTOv, 9i 

trtpC Tc tiK6vot KoX rov irapaJciy/xarfK avrhi 6 Xdyoc airrerat rji rov iiaXiytafui 

Siopiartov, ct>f apa rovf Xdvovf, Stvnip Svvdfiei. rat vnoBtO'tii iroiovf&erof ovk 

eZ<rii' rf^Tjyi|Tat, rovrwi' avrwi' ical ^vy- a-pxat oXXa rif^ otrn vwoBiv^it^ olor rfwi- 

yevtU oi^raf. Tov itMv oiv fioviiiov koX fiavtn re cat opfWf Ird iiij^pt. row 

fitpaCov Kol pjera vov icara^avovc, iiovi- avvwoBirov iwi rriv rov^ir«rra« 

fiovf icol oitcraiTFurovf . , . rov? W rov ipx^^ »«»'» •'f«f^*^ »ir^, waXtv 

nob^ fiiv tKtlpo aircdcao^Vrof, orroc ii av ix^fievot rwr eiceii^f ix^f*-^*^^! 

tucovott tuc&ras . avk Xiyov re^ iKtCvtav ovrbK ^irl reX«vri|i» KarafiaCr^^ aioByn^ 

ovrat * o,riirep wpht yivtvf.¥ ov<r(a, rovro wavrdiratnp ovdcrt irpoo^piafAcyof, oAX 

irpoK iriimv akifitia. tlBta^v ovroif £(* avrwr ctf «vr«, 

3 Plato, Republic, tL p. 511. ritv koX rwXxvr^ •U etfiif. Compare TiL 

vnoOiatfav av^ripti i Kpaiv tiv p. 633. 
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Form which is opposite to it Greatness will not re- the soul 
oeive the form of littleness : nor will the greatness the assiunp- 
which is in any particular subject receive the form of p^^*^® 
littleness. If the form of littleness be brought to ideaa. Bea- 
bear, greatness will not stay to receive it, but will J^Te this, 
either retire or be destroyed. The same is true likewise re- 
specting that which essentially has the form : thus fire has 
essentially the form of heat, and snow has essentially the form of 
cold. Accordingly fire, as it will not receive the form of cold, so 
neither will it receive snow : and snow, as it will not receive the 
form of heat, so neither will it receive fire. If fire comes, snow 
will either retire or will be destroyed. The Triad has always the 
Form of Oddness, and will never receive that of Evenness : the 
Dyad has always the Form of Evenness, and will never receive 
that of .Oddness — upon the approach of this latter it will either 
disappear or will be destroyed : moreover the Dyad, while re- 
fusing to receive the Form of Oddness, will refuse also to receive 
that of the Triad, which always embodies that Form — ^although 
three is not in direct contrariety with two. If then we are 
asked. What is that, the presence of which makes a body hoti we 
need not confine ourselves to the answer — It is the Form of Heat 
— which, though correct, gives no new information : but we may 
farther say — It is Fire, which involves the Form of Heat. If 
we are asked. What is that, the presence of which makes a 
number odd, we shall not say — It is Oddness : but we shall say 
— It is the Triad or the Pentad — ^both of which involve Oddness. 
In like manner, the question being asked. What is that, which, 
being in the body, will give it life? we must answer — j^^ ^^^ ^, 

It is the souL The soul, when it lays hold of any ^^ys brings 

life ftnd is 
body, always arrives bringing with it life. Now essentially 

death is the contrary of life. Accordingly the soul, ^S|t n^ 

which always brings with it life, will never receive ceive death; 

the contrary of life. In other words, it is deathless words, it is 

or immortal.* immortaL 



1 Plato, Phaedon, p. 106 C-E. 'Airo- iiirroi, e^ri. USrtpov 5* €«rTt ri ^u-g 

KftCvov 6i^t ^ av ri iyyiviiTai o-ufUiTif ^iav ivavriov, ^ ovSiv; 'Eortv, €^iy. Tt; 

c<rr«i; ^*Ot av ^vx>7> /^'?\ Ovkovv act ^dvaros. Ovkovv ti ^vvri rh ivainiov 

TOUTO ovT«s tj^ei ;^ Iltij yap ov\i; ij 3* ^ avri) im^iftti. axXoiiim irore £c^i}rat, 

oc. *H ^xh <^A o, ri av avrif icara<rxD, *^^ ^"^ ^i' ifpo<TBev lafAoAoyijrat ; Kal 

a«i ^Kci <V 4K€iyo ^epovo-a ^w^y; 'Hicec fiaka (r^^po, c^if 6 K(f/3i)s. . . . *0 i' 
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Such is the ground upon which Sokrates restshis belief in the 
The proof of immortality of the souL The doctrine reposes, in 
imSuciM^*^ Plato's view, upon the assumption of eternal, aelf- 
pre-exist- existent, unchangeable, Ideas or Forms : ^ npon the 
aa^wtiezist- congeniality of nature, and inherent correlation, bie- 
S2n^;u tween these Ideas and the Soul : upon the fiict^ that 
aa maA— the soul knows these Ideas, which -knowledge must 
metempsy- have been acquired in a prior state of existence : and 
tnSSation ^P^^ ^® essential participation of the soul in die 
of the soul Idea of life, so that it cannot be conceived as without 
body to life, or as dead.* The immortality of the soul is 
another. conceived as necessary and entire, including not 
merely post-existence, but also pre-existence. In &ct the Fefer- 
ence to an anterior time is more essential to Plato's theory than 
that to a posterior time ; because it is employed to explain the 
cognitions of the mind, and the identity of learning with re- 
miniscence : while Simmias, who even at the close is not without 

&v Bavarov il^ Sdxnrai, rC xoAov/yiey; nicht bloBS alle die einztinen Beweise 

*A.6ivaTov, i^. 'AOavarov apa ^ ^x^! des PhflBdon zasammeii, Bondem der* 

'Atfdvaroi/. selbe wird anch achon im Phaedms 

Nemeaiiu, the Christian bishop of vorgetragen/' Ac Compare Ph«dn]% 

Bmesa, declares that the proofs given p. 246. 

by Plato of the immortalitv of the Hegel, in his Oeschichte der PfaQo- 

soul are knotty and difficolt to under- sophie (Part ii. pp. 186-187-189, ed. t), 

stand, snch as even adepts in philo- maintains that Plato did not oonceiTe 

sophical study can hardly follow. His the soul as a separate thing or reality 

own belief in it he rests npon the in- — that he did not mean to afl9nn, in 

spiration of the Christian Scriptures the litend sense of the words, its 

(Nemesius de Nat. Homin. c. 2, p. 65, separate existence either before or after 

ed. 1565). the present life— Uiat he did not do- 

1 Plato, Phaedon. pp. 76 D-E, 100 ??®°^ *S K ?i?^u ® k <».°®?P<^<>'» <«« 

B-C. It is remarkaffe that in the ^S?L.n^fih1m«^l7?h«^^^ 
Republic also, Sokrates undertakes to ^^Pfesent to himself the sonJ as a thing. 

&nstrate the immortality of the ^y^JI^^^Z^^ i^JnJS!^!li''^ ?ii^' 

soul : and that in doing so he does not iP^Sf^*^*®!,*^"^"?,?^ °' t J*>*°«^T 

make Sv reference or allusion to the S±^^^ ^^t?."*?!^,*^^^?^^^^ 

arguments used in the Phsedon, but e^ntially as the Umrersal Notion or 

produces another argument totally dis- Wea, . the comprehensive, aggregate .of 

tinct an 

Meiners 

peculiar 

E, 611 C , „*w- 

Wissenschaften, ,«.. ... i/. ,ov. metaphors. There is ingenuity 

3 Zeller, Philosophie der Griech. view of Hegel, and many separate 

Part ii. p. 267. expressions of Plato receive li£:ht from 

" Die Seele ist ihrem Begriffe nach it : but it appears to me to reuie away 

dasjenige, zu dessen Wesen es geh5rt too much. Plato had in his own mind 

su leben— sie kann also in keinem and belief both the soul as a particular 

Augenblicke als nicht lebend gedacht thing— and Uie soul as an univeraaL 

werden : In diesem ontolopcischen Be- His language implies sometimes the 

weis fUr die Unsterblichkeit, laufen one sometimes the other. 
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reserve on the subject of the post-existence, proclaims an emphatic 
adhesion on tliat of the pre-existence.^ The proof, moreover, 
being founded in great part on the Idea of Life, embraces every 
thing living, and is common to animals' (if not to plants) as 
well as to men : and the metempsychosis— or transition of souls 
not merely from one human body to another, but also from the 
human to the animal body, and vice verad — is a portion of the 
Platonic creed. 

Having completed his demonstration of the immortality of the 
soul, Sokrates proceeds to give a sketch of the condi- After finish- 
tion and treatment which it experiences after death, ^ti^f ^ 
The Ncjoiia here following is analogous, in general ^^!f^J^^* 
doctrinal scope, to those others which we read in the enters into a 
RepubHc and in the Gorgias : but aU of them are ihS^SSj"' 
diflferent in particular incidents, illustrative circum- jf^^^^ 
stances, and scenery. The sentiment of belief in death of the 
Plato's mind attaches itself to general doctrines, dMoibM a 
which appear to him to possess an evidence inde- VtKvia. 
pendent of particulars. When he applies these doctrines to 
particulars, he makes little distinction between such as are true, 
or problematical, or fictitious : he varies his mythes at pleasure, 
provided that they serve the purpose of illustrating his general 
view. The mythe which we read in the Phsedon includes a 
description of the Earth which to us appears altogether imagina- 
tive and poetical : yet it is hardly more so than several other 
current theories, proposed by various philosophers antecedent and 
contemporary, respecting Earth and Sea. Aristotle criticises the 
views expressed in the Phsedon, as he criticises those of Demo- 
kritus and Empedokles.' Each soul of a deceased person is 
conducted by his Genius to the proper place, and there receives 
sentence of condemnation to suffering, greater or less according 

1 Plato, Phsedon. pp. 92 D, 107 B. 352, a. 85, aboat the apxaioi 0«6\oyoi. 

3 See what Sokrat«<i says about the He is rather more severe upon these 

swans. Phsedon, p. 85 A-B. others than upon Plato. He too con- 

s Plato, Phfladon, pp. 107-111. Olym- siders, like Plato, that the amount of 

piodoms pronounces the mythe to be a evidence which you ought to require 

good imitation of the truth, Bepubl. x. for your belief depends upon the nature 

620 seq. ; Gorgias, p. 520 ; Aristotle, of the subject ; and tnat there are 

MeteoroL iL pp. 855-850. Ck)mpare rarious subjects on which you ought 

also 856. b. 10, 857, a. 85, where he to believe on slighter evidence: see 

states and canvasses the doctrines of Metaphysic. A. 995, a. 2-16 ; Ethic. 

Demokiitus and Empedokles ; also Nikom. i. 1, 1094, b. 12-14. 
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to liis conduct in life, in the deep chasm called Tartaros, and in 
the riven of mud and fire, Styx, Kokytus, Pyriphl^ethon.^ To 
those who have passed their lives in learning, and who have 
detached themselves as much as they possibly could from all 
pleasures and all pursuits connected with the body — ^in order to 
pursue wisdom and virtue — a full reward is given. They are 
emancipated from the obligation of entering another body, and 
are allowed to live ever afterwards disembodied in the pure 
regions of Ideas.' 

Such, or something like it, Sokrates confidently expects will 
8okr»t6sex- ^ ^^ ^^ awaiting himself.' When asked by E^riton, 
Mots that among other questions, how he desired to be buried, 
pinfr to the he replies with a smile — ** Tou may bury me as you 
^^'^^ choose, if you can only catch me. But you wHl not 
RaiOy to understand me when I tell you, that I, Sokrates, who 
about bm. am now speaking, shall not remain with you after 
inc his body, jiaving drunk the poison, but shall depart to some of 
the enjoyments of the blest You must not talk about burying 
or burning Sokrates, as if I were suffering some terrible operation. 
Such language is inauspicious and depressing to our minds. 
Keep up your courage, and talk only of burying the body of 
Sokrates : conduct the burial as you think best and most decent"^ 

Sokrates then retires with Eriton into an interior chamber to 
Prepara- bathe, desiring that the women may be spared the 
^nlnister- ^^ ^^ washing his body after his decease. Having 
faig the taken final leave of his wife and children, he returns 
Sympathy to his friends as sunset is approaching. We are here 
^2^® made to see the contrast between him and other 

Equani* prisoners imder like circumstances. The attendant of 
&k)krates. the Eleven Magistrates comes to warn him that the 

1 Plato, Phiedon, pp. 111-112. Com- dolorem admittere ; qaodantemsentiat 

pare Eusebius, Prsep. Et. ziiL 13, and dolorem, immortalitatem habere non 

Arnobius adv. Gentes, ii. 14. Ar- posse T" 

nobios blames Plato for inconsistency s Plato, Ph«don, p. 114 C-E. 

in saying that the soul is immort^ in rovmy ii axrriy ot ^tXo<ro^M Ua^mt 

its own nature, and yet Uiat it suffers it««,pa|ierot ct^cv re <rwfiar«i>v fi<rt t4 

pain j^ter death— •• Rem inenodabilem ^^piwa^ tU ^v Utira xfi^vov, Ac 

soHditate privatas, puniri eas dicat * Plato, Phiedon, p. 115 D. «f ei 

tamen et doloris afficiat sensu. Quis oavvtm rh paptuiKOP ovKcrt v/mf «ap«- 

autem hominum non videt quod sit m«»^, oAA oixn«n»iMu airt*!* etf fM«ap«r 

immortale, quod simplex, nullum posse *1 t"^« eviomovuK. 
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hour has come for swallowing the poison : expressing sym- 
pathj and regret for the necessity of delivering so painful a 
message, together with admiration for the equanimity and 
rational judgment of Sokrates, which he contrasts forcibly with 
the discontent and wrath of other prisoners under similar cir- 
cumstances. Ab he turned away with tears in his eyes, Sokrates 
exclaimed — "How courteous the man is to me — and has been 
from the beginning 1 how generously he now weeps for me t 
Let us obey him, and let the poison be brought fortiiwith, if it 
be prepared: if not, let him prepare it" "Do not hurry" 
(interposed Elriton) : " there is still time, for the sun is not quite 
set I have known others who, even after receiving the order, 
deferred drinking the poison until they had had a good supper 
and other enjoyments.** "It is natural that they should do so" 
(replied Sokrates). "They think that they are gainers by it : 
for me, it is natural that I should not do so — for I shall gain 
nothing but contempt in my own eyes, by thus dinging to life, 
and saving up when there is nothing left"^ 

Kriton accordingly gave orders, and the poison, after a certain 
interval, was brought in. Sokrates, on asking for 
directions, was informed, that after having swallowed bweUows 
it, he must walk about until his legs felt heavy : he gfnJSJS?' 
must then lie down and cover himself up : the poison ^|<>n with 
would do its work. He took the cup without any ® ««>*'• 
symptom of alarm or change of countenance : then looking at 
the attendant with his usual full and fixed gaze, he asked 
whether there was enough to allow of a libation. " We prepare 
as much as is sufficient" (was the answer), "but no more." " I 
understand" (said Sokrates) : "but at least I may pray, and I 
must pray, to the Gods, that my change of abode from here to 
there may be fortunate." He then put the cup to his lips, and 
drank it off with perfect ease and tranquillity.' 

His friends, who had hitherto maintained their self-control, 
were overpowered by emotion on seeing the cup swal- ungovem. 
lowed, and broke out into violent tears and lamenta- abiesorrow 
tion. No one was unmoved, except Sokrates him- friends 

1 Plato, PhflBdon, p. 117 A. ykijfiS' Hesiod 0pp. et Dies, 867. dciXif 5* 
fuyof rov Co^'t '^ol ^€io6iuvot ovSci^bc crt ivl wvOfUvt, 6<n6io. 
iv6irrot. s Plato, Pb»don, p. 117 C. 

2—27 
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gJ«M»t' bdf : who genUj remonstrated with them, and ex- 
mand at horted them to tranqnil resignation : reminding them 
f^^jg;,, that nothing but good words was admissible at the 
to Kritoo, hour of death. The friends, ashamed of themselves, 
found means to repress their tears. Sokrates walked 
about until he felt heavy in the legs, and then lay down in bed. 
Alter some interral, the attendant of the prison came to examine 
his feet and legs, pinched his foot with force, and enquired 
whether he felt it Sokrates replied in the negative. Presently 
the man pinched his legs with similar result, and showed to the 
friends in that way that his body was gradually becoming chill 
and benumbed : adding that as soon as this should get to the 
heart, he would die.^ The chill had already reached his belly, 
when Sokrates uncovered his fece, which had been hitherto con- 
cealed by the bed-clothes, and spoke his last words : ' ^* EriUm, 

PUtto. Plysdon, p. 118. Hmm QfaM. canne antom fiierit» postridM 
details reoeire interestuig oonftmuitioix intellezi qoam it Tobia diaceaaC XoAi^v 
from the remarkable aoene deacribed lKp«tTov nocto eleci : 9tatim ita anm 
by Valerias Marimna, as witnessed by leTatoa, at mihi I>eas aliqois medicinam 
himself at Jails in the island of Keos, fedsse Tideator. Gai qoidem Deo. 
when he accompanied Sextos Poinpeiaa qaonadmodam tn soles. pi6 et casttf 
into Asia (VaL M. a 6, 8X A Keian satlsfades : id est. ApoUini et .Asca- 
lady of rank, nine^ years of ace. well lapio.** Compare the rhetor Ariateidea, 
in health, comfortable, and in toll poa- Orat zIt. pp. 28-28-165. ed. Dindorf. 
session of her intelligenoe. bat deoning Aboat the habit of sacrificing a cock to 
it pradent (according to the castom in iBscolapias, see also a passage in the 
Keos, Strabo, x. p. 486) to retire from ItpAr A6yoi of the rhetor Aristeidea 
life while she had as yet nothing to (Oral zxYii. p. 546, ed. Dindorf. at the 
«omplain of— took poison, by her own top of the page). I will add that the 
deliberate act, in the presence of her five 'lepwr Aoyot of that Bhetor (Oratt. 
relatives and of Sextos Pompeias, who xxiiL-xxrii) are corioos as testi^ing 
^rainly endeavoored to dissoade her. the moltitode of dreams and rerelationa 
**Capido haosto mortiferam traxit Toochsafed to him b^ Ascolapios : also 
potionem, ac sermone wigniflfains qaas- the implicit faith with which he acted 
nam sabind^ partes corporis sol rigor opon them in his maladies, and the 
occop&ret, com jam risceribos eom et success which attended the corative 
•cordi imminere esset elocota, flliarom prescriptions thus made known to him. 
manos ad sopremom opprimendorom Aristeides declares himself to place 
•ocolorom offidum adTOcavit. Nostoos more confidence in these reTelationa 
aotem, tametsi novo spectacolo ob- than in the adrice of physicians, and 
stopefacti erant, soffosos tamen lacri- to have often acted on them in pre- 
mis dimisit" ferenoe to soch advice (Orat. xlv. pp. 

s Plato, Phaedon, p. 118. ^ oZv 80-22, Dind.). 
oxtMv Ti avTov j|r WL vrpl rb nrpov The direction here givMi by Sokrates 
ifln/x6iitvay mat 4wcaAv^a/tevo« (jycxcica- to Kriton (thongh some cntics, even 
XvnTo yap) ttirey, h 6ii Ttknnwiy i^^ff- the mostrecent, see Krische, Lehren dM- 
faro, *0 KptTMr, c^, rf 'AintkiiwuS Griechischen Denker, p. 227, inter- 
o^etXofAcv aXexTpvora • cAX aw6SoT9 mu pret it in a mystical sense) is to be 
ffcf ouLeK^tnfTt. onderstood simply and literally, in my 

Cicero, after recovering from a bilioos judgment On what occasion, or tor 
Attack, writes to his wife Terentia what, he had made the vow of the 
<Bpist. FamiL xiv. 7) : " Omnes mo- cock, we are not told. Sokrates was a 
iestias et solidtadinea depoaoi et ^}ed. very religioos man, moidi inflaanoad 
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we owe a cock to iBscnlapius : pay the debt without faiL*^ " It 
shall be done " (answered Elriton) ; '* have you any other injunc- 
tions ) " Sokrates made no reply, but again covered himself up.^ 
After a short interval, he made some movement : the attendant 
presently uncovered him, and found him dead, with his eyes stiff 
and fixed. Kriton performed the last duty of closing both his 
eyes and his mouth. 

The pathetic details of this scene — arranged with so much 
dramatic beauty, and lending imperishable interest «-*-gm 
to the Phsedon > of Plato— may be regarded as real pathos, and 
facts^ described from the recollection of an eye- S^Si^or- 
witness, though many years after their occurrence, ^nessof 
They present to us the personality of Sokrates in full sonal §e^ 
harmony with that which we read in the Platonic ***^ 
Apology. The tranquil ascendancy of resolute and rational 
conviction, satisfied with the past, and welcoming instead of 
fearing the close of life — is exhibited as triumphing in the one 
case over adverse accusers and judges, in the other case over the 
unnerving manifestations of afflicted friends. 

But though the personal incidents of this dialogue are truly 
Sokratic — ^the dogmatic emphasis, and the apparatus 
of argument and hypothesis, are essentially Platonic, between the 
In these respects, tiie dialogue contrasts remarkably adSoS 
with the Apology. When addressing the Dikasts, SJ*^® 
Sokrates not only makes no profession of dogmatic 
certainty, but expressly disclaims it. Nay more — he considers 
that the false persuasion of such dogmatic certainty, universally 
prevalent among his countrymen, is as pernicious as it is 
illusory : and that his own superiority over others consists 
merely in consciousness of his own ignorance, while they are 
unconscious of theirs.' To dissipate such false persuasion of 
knowledge, by perpetual cross-examination of every one around, 
is the special mission imposed upon him by the Gods : in which 
mission, indeed, he has the firmest belief — ^but it is a belief like 

by prophecie8| oracles, dreams, and Kpv^oy 64 imv wpSimvov itt rdxot Wr- 

specud revelations (Plato, Apol. Sokr. Xotc. 

pp. 21-29-33 ; also Phsedon, p. 60). > Plato, A^ Sokr. pp. 21-29. koX 

1 Kuripid. Hippol. 1466. tovto iri« ovk ifLoBCa eortK d/ri) i, 

KcicapWpifrai rct^** oAttXa yap, iraWp. ol2cv; (29 A-B). 
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that ill hit Dnmon ox divine dgn, depending npon andm, 
drwuns, uid other reveUtions peculiar to himself, which he does 
not expect that the Dikasta will admit aa gennine evidence.' 
One peculiar example, whereby Sokrates exemplifies the Uae 
penuaaicin of knowledge where men have no real knowledge, ia 
borrowed from the fear of death. No man knows (he bath) what 
death ia, not even whether it tna; not be a signal benefit : ^et 
everj man feue it aa if he well knew liaat it waa the greateat 
eviL* Death miut be one of two things : either a final extinc- 
tlon-- a perpetual and dieandeai eleep— or ebe a tnosference 
of the Mul to aome other place. Sokrotee is pemiaded that it 
will be in either oaae a benefit to him, and that the Gods will 
take care that he, a good man, shall suffer no evil, either living 
or dead : the proof of which is, to him, that the divine sign has 

>FtaUsApoL8(ikr.|ip.n-ll,tlDi Uaaa, anten tb 

11 : iuti t) n^. 1^ ffi 4wu> ■»*r. hu oacMT to • 

Wnxn. ««* ne (nS v^^Tnu <J J< q( IItIiu mm ar 

■111 null *tX Vt irmntmr nt rmrrl sloop UUm ~'~ 

iPUto, j[paL8. p.wa b 

la tttt XiBophonUo Apolw ol o 

HoknlH, nn (lUuIdb li inula lb lbs Gmoh. ui tiavj ui> ajms mjuncLioiu 

tnnwHMllty of tin iM. Saknlaa U (s, m Apiin. he Bays(a 2T\ ■■Imile 

U»n ilHOribed m h»lD« tbaped Ua nil the Pentaju to u; tomti. to join 

d>t*n» under ft ballaf that ha hul mlh molqutiifutJanthall aluUnow 

urirvd *t ■ Urm Then It vu battec Ih< Id raJety. » u to anfFor no farther 

tor him to dl* Uuui (o Un, ud that hanii, vbetber I am united (o Uie 

prulunaad Ufa would onlr axpoaa him di'iiie element, oi periih sltogotlter" 

dteblUtlai ut aaDUltr. It la » proof of «saV| ^a iirouu. m <i>»i.' IT 'tn 

tba bcuDTolenoa of the Qodi thu ba 1> mubr irJi^i., ^ij-n it> ^ri mi $,:«« 

withdrawn fiom llta fttH opportnnea vii'~.h<". f"i" <i' ftgiiv in ^). The 

monant. Thli la tba aipluutlon ilew (akeo hen by Cymi. o[ ilmth in 

which Xanophna fIrMat tb* hkufhCr llaennlngf witb deepltiriv ••' Swarv 

tona of tha daf anoa (isctB. 9-U-U-tli M-H^aon; Uiad. tiI frti) m a rsfuga 

Intha Xenopbantlo CTnipBdla.C7nu, against linMuaiog stII lor the futara, 

on hli danui-bad. addreoaa aunaat is mucb tba Hune us Uiat taken bj 

aibOTtatloni (o hla two ions: uid to Siikmtea in hii Apologj. EokrnUs u 

dta ineatar force to tueh axbortttloiu, not Isu praodot hia put life, icent ia 

ramlnda them Ibkt bli own aool wUl aii.b'rti^ debate, tliu C}'rii9 of his 

iCllI iniTlia and wiU atlll eien:l» a gixruxiN i.ipl<>(L<. 'o l>«y<,rr„, i.^i, 

oaitain autborltr after bie death. Ha ko^vv rolr ^voiotfiov^uiTLir, Lon^qa, 

Uie^^" ■ur>?T« Uie°bod;.°but also the OntlDoof' ^llosCinaH^Sallmt. 

dfeambodled ; bacausa— 1. MnrdaTara mUerila. mortam lemninanLm rfiqulam. 

an diatarbed by the sools of murdered noo omdatum ease: iUaJa cuucta Dkor- 

nan. & llonoananpaldlo dsoeawd talinra mala dbaoliere: nltn Bsqu* 

mnimi, wblcb pnwUm would not ouo. cub aaqsa gaadlo locnin aaaa ~. 
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.never interposed any obstruction in regard to his trial and 
sentence. If (says he) I am transferred to some other abode, 
among those who have died before me, how delightful will it be 
to see Homer and Hesiod, Orpheus and MusaBUs, Agamemnon, 
Ajaz or PalamMes — and to pass my time in cross-examining 
each as to his true or false knowledge ! ^ Lastly, so fieir as he 
professes to aim at any positive end, it is the diffusion of poli- 
tical, social, human virtue, as distinguished from acquisitions 
above the measure of humanity. He tells men that it is not 
wealth which produces virtue, but virtue which produces wealth 
and other advantages, both public and private.' 

If from the Apology we turn to the Phaedon, we seem to pass, 
not merely to the same speaker after the interval of Abundant 
one month (the ostensible interval indicated) but to a JSJpoeMcal 
different speaker and over a long period. We have invention of 
Plato speaking through the mouth of Sokrates, and compared 
Plato too at a much later time.» Though the moral jJ^eSon 
character (IjOos) of Sokrates is fully maintained and of iporance 
even strikingly dramatised— the intellectual persona- ^^ in^Uie 
lity is altogether transformed. Instead of a speaker Apology, 
who avows his own ignorance, and blames others only for believ- 
ing themselves to know when they are equally ignorant — ^we 
have one who indulges in the widest range of theory and the 
boldest employment of hypothesis. Plato introduces his own 
dogmatical and mystical views, leaning in part on the Orphic 
and Pythagorean creeda* He declares the distinctness of nature, 
the incompatibility, the forced temporary union and active con- 
flict, between the soul and the body. He includes this in the 
still wider and more general declaration, which recognises anti- 
thesis between the two worlds : the world of Ideas, Forms, 
Essences, not perceivable but only cogitable, eternal, and un- 
changeable, with which the soul or mind was in kindred and 
communion — the world of sense, or of transient and ever- 

1 Plato, Apol. S. pp. 40-41. Tol. L ch. ix. p. 410) I have already 

> Plato, ApoL S. pp. 20 C, 29-80. noticed this very material discrepancy, 

A^yttv ori ovic ck j^prifuiriav aprri) yCyvt- which is insisted upon by Ast as an 

r«i, aXX J( aptrrii xP^t^<"'*'^ i'^^*- T^UXa argument for disallowing uie genuine* 

iyaBi. roU avOptairoii avayra^ xat iSiq, ness Of the Apology. 

» In reviewing the Apology (supra, ^» *» ^ 
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changing appearances or phenomena, never arriving at permanent 
existence, but always coming and going, with which the body 
was in commerce and harmony. The philosopher, who thirsts 
only after knowledge and desires to look at things ^ as Ihey are 
in themselves, with his mind by itself — is represented as desiring, 
throughout all his life, to loosen as much as possible the implica- 
tion of his soul with his body, and as rejoicing when the hour of 
death arrives to divorce them altogether. 

Such total renunciation of the body is put, with dramatic pro- 
Total renon- priety, into the mouth of Sokrates during the last 

^iSSdit°o1 ^^^^ °^ ^^® ^^^ ®^* ^* would not have been in har- 
the body in mony with the character of Sokrates as other Platonic 
Different**"* dialogues present him — in the plenitude of life — 
aS)S^ manifesting distinguished bodily strength and sol- 
body in dierly efficiency, proclaiming gymnastic training for 
Platonic ^^^ body to be co-ordinate with musical training 
dialogues, for the mind, and impressed with the most intense 
admiration for the personal beauty of youth. The human body, 
which in the Phaedon is discredited as a morbid incumbrance 
corrupting the purity of the soul, is presented to us by Sokrates 
in the Phaedrus as the only sensible object which serves as a 
mirror and reflection of the beauty of the ideal world : • while 
the Platonic Timaeus proclaims (in language not unsuitable to 
Locke) that sight, hearing, and speech are the sources of our 
abstract Ideas, and the generating causes of speculative intellect 
and philosophy.' Of these, and of the world of sense generaUy, 
an opposite view was appropriate in the Phaedon ; where the 
purpose of Sokrates is to console his distressed friends by showing 

^ Plato, Phfcdon, p. 66 E. airoXAoic- Aristeides, Orat. xlv. pp. 20-28, ed. 

Tcoi' avToO (rou aufiaro^) xai avr^ rg Dindorf. Aristeides mentions (p. 24) 

^l/vxv^tcLTiov avra ra irpayfiara. that various persons in his time mis- 

^ Plato. Gharmidds, p. 155 D. Pro- took these expressions ascribed to 

tagoras, init Phaedrus, p. 250 D. Sokrates for the real talk of Sokrates 

Symposion, pp. 177 C, 210 A. himself. Ck>mpare also the Symposion 

iEschines, one of the Socratici viri of Xenophon, iv. 27. 

or fellow disciples of Sokrates along 3i>i„4.« t;«,««„ ^ Af a t\ n 

with Plato, composed dialogues (of the ,! Plato, Timieus, p. 47, A-D. Con- 
same Kenekl nature a^ thole of ^lato) Sl^^^i *£fif!SS. fej^n^ELS,"^ 
wherelk Sokrates was introduced con- !?f SiSfi^SiJ.«J»^?i?h £?S^h*1 J*i 
versing or arguing. Afischines placed f?^!^Jj*^*?/*^?i'°°\S.A 
in the mouth of Sokrates the mSst in- 5£iS^L?Vn.JS*^®SL^^ Sh ?«fiSl^I 
tense expressions of passionate admira- Je^eloped force m the mmd unless it 

tion towards the peiSon of AlkSSadS. JfiSSS?Sl?*n7fnJ?i&%'I13J?w^*^ **" 
See the Fragmente cited by the Rhetor ▼elopment of force m the body. 
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that death was no misfbrtiine, but relief from a burthen. And 
Plato has availed himself of this impressive situation,^ to recom- 
mend, with every charm of poetical expression, various charac- 
teristic dogmas respecting the essential distinction between Ideas 
and the intelligible world on one side — ^Perceptions and the 
sensible world on the other : respecting the soul, its nature akin 
to the intelligible world, its pre-existence anterior to its present 
body, and its continued existence after the death of the latter : 
respecting the condition of the soul before birth and after death, 
its transition, in the case of most men, into other bodies, either 
human or animal, with the condition of suflfering penalties 
commensurate to the wrongs committed in this life: finally, 
respecting the privilege accorded to the souls of such as have 
passed their lives in intellectual and philosophical occupation, 
that they shall after death remain for ever disembodied, in 
direct communion with the world of Ideas. 

The main part of Plato's argumentation, drawn from the 
general assumptions of his philosophy, is directed to 
prove the separate and perpetual existence of the soul, aTgnment 
before as well as after the body. These arguments, ^^^^ 
interesting as specimens of the reasoning which satis- uimortaiity 
fied Plato, do not prove his conclusion.' But even if STea if it 

1 Compare the deecription of the lented from him about the immortality 

last discourse of Pfletos llinuMa. Taci- of the soul (Cicero, Tnsc Disp. i. 11, 24 

tns, AmiaL ztL 84. -^82, 70), and declared the PhsBdon 

s Wyttenbaeh has annexed to Us to be spurious. Galen also mentions 

edition of the Ptuedon an InstmctiTe O^e Format. Fcet^, toL It. pp. 700-702. 

reriew of the argumentation contained Kiihn) that he had written a spedal 

in it rwipecting we Immortality of Uie treatise (now lost) to prove that the 

souL He obserres justly—" Videamus reasonings In tiie Ptuedon wore self 

Jam de Phiedone, qui ab omni antiqui- contradictory, and that he could not 

late is habitus est liber, in quo raf^ones satisfy himself, either about the essence 

ImmortalitatisanimarumgraTissim^lu- of the soul, or whether it was mortal 

culentiBsim^ue exposita essent Quas or immortaL Compare hiM treatise 

qnidem libro laus et auctoritas con- IIcpl OvaCai rmv ^wuAv 6vviLm«v — 

dliata est, nontamfirmitate argument- It. pp. 702-703— and n«pl rwv tM 

orum, quam eloquentlA Platoms," Ac. ^vxm rfiStv, if. 778. In this last 

(Disputat. De Piadt. Immort. Anim. mssage, he represents the opinion of 

p. 10). The same feeling, substanti- Plato to be— That the two inferior 

ally, is expressed by one of the dii- souls, the courageous and the appe- 

fiutants in Cicero's Tnscnlan IMsputa- titiTe, are mortaL in which he (Galen) 

ions, who states that he assented to agrees, and that the rational soul alone 

the reasoning while he was reading is immortal, of which he (GalenHs not 

the dialogue, but that as soon as he persuaded. Now this view of Plato's 

had laid down the book, his assent all opinion is derived from tiie Republic 

slipped awav from him. I have already and Timseus, not from the Ptuedon, 

mentioned that Panaetius, an extreme in which last the Mple soul is not 

admirer of Plato on most points, dis- acknowledged. We may thus partly 
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^ prove that conclusion Were admitted to be proved, the cod- 
the mode of dition of the sonl, during such anterior and posterior 
IJ^^^ existence, would be altogether undetermined, and 
the mode of would be left to the free play of sentiment and imagi- 
mSd^ot nation. There is no subject upon which the poetical 
i^oid^ genius of Plato has been more abundantly exercised.^ 
quite imde- He has given us two different descriptions of the state 
of the soul before its junction with the body (Timaeus, 
and PhsBdrusX and three different descriptions of its destiny after 
separation from the body (Republic, Gorgias, Phssdon). In all 
the three, he supposes an adjudication and classification of the 
departed souls, and a better or worse fate alloted to each accord- 
ing to the estimate which he forms of their merits or demerits 
during life : but in each of the three, this general idea is carried 
out by a different machinery. The Hades of Plato is not an- 
nounced even by himself as anything more than approximation 
to the truth : but it embodies his own ethical and judicial sen- 
tence on the classes of men around him — as the Divina Oom- 
media embodies that of Dante on antecedent individual persons. 
Plato distributes rewards and penalties in the measure which he 
conceives to be deserved : he erects his own approbation and dis- 
approbation, his own sympathy and antipathy, into laws of the 
ucJsnown future state : the Qods, whom he postulates, are 
imaginary agents introduced to execute the sentences which 
he dictates. While others, in their conceptions of posthumous 
existence, assured the happiest fate, sometimes even divinity 
itself, to great warriors and law-givers — to devoted friends and 
patriots like Harmodius and Aristogeiton — to the exquisite 
beauty of Helen — or to favourites of the Qods like Gkmymddes 
or Pelops^ — Plato claims that supreme distinction for the de- 
parted philosopher. 

understand the inconsistencies, which fore remark that it did not consist with 

Galen pointed out in his lost Treatise, the conclusion which he drew from 

in the argumentation of the Phsedon : the TimsBus and the Republic, 
wherein one of the proofs presented i Wyttenbach, L c. p. 19. " l^di- 

to establish the immortality of the soul mus de philosopha hinus loci parte, 

is— That the soul is inseparably and qu& demonstratiir, Ammos ease im- 

essentiallv identified with life, and can- mortales. Altera pars, qu4 ostenditur, 

not admit death (p. 105 D). This qualis sit ille post hano vitam status, 

argument, if good at alL is just as fabulof^ et poetiod k Platone tnustata 

food to prove the immortality of the est." Ac. 
wo inferior souls, as of the superior » Skolion of Kallistiatos, Antholog. 

and rational soul. Galen might there- Grac. p. 166. Isokrates, Bnoomliim 
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The Philoeopher, as a recompekse for baving detached himself 
daring life as much as possible from the body and all The philo. 
its functions, will be admitted after death to existence JSj5^^J^ 
as a soul pure and simple, unattached to any body, ^tence of 
The souls of all other persons, dying with more or SSSu^4d 
less of the taint of the body attached to each of them,i *<> »ny ^>ody- 
and for that reason haunting the tombd in which the bodies are 
buried, so as to become visible there as ghosts — are made subject^ 
in the Platonic Hades, to penalty and purification suitable to the 
respective condition of each ; after which they become attached 
to new bodies, sometimes of men, sometimes of other animals. 
Of this distributive scheme it is not possible to frame any clear 
idea, nor is Plato consistent with himself except in a few material 
features. But one feature there is in it which stands conspicuous 
— the belief in the metempsychosis, or transfer of the same 
soul from one animal body to another : a belief very widely 
diffused throughout the ancient world, associated with the im- 
mortality of the soul, pervading the Orphic and Pythagorean 
creeds, and having its root in the Egyptian and (Mental re- 
ligions.' 

HelensB, Or. x. s. 70-72. Compare lerere, qnisoiretcertiecarminibuscieri 

the N^Kvta of the Odyssey and that of ab infernis animas et adesse et prsebere 

the .Aneid, respecting the heroes— se videndas et loqui et fatnra prae- 

" Qnn gratia corrdm dicere : et si anderent, re ipsA et docu- 

Armorumqne fuit Tivls, qnn cura mentis piwseiitibus Wncerentur^CLac- 

nitenMS ^''^t. Inst. yii. 18). See Cicero, Tosc. 

Pascere equos, eadem seqaitar tel- ^^!Kl^ *^' ^^ , . ,_ . 

lurerepostos." (iEnT^i. 663-6.) ,^ ' S^^^P*!* S&® *^^^J?*S«^£^ Jl 

1 i>i«*y» i>>,»^r.n « fii n Tk n L the Platonic Timsens : Virgil, iGneid 

1 Plato, Ph«don, p. 81 C-D. h 6h ^ yjj Herodot ii. 128, PaSsiiias, Iv. 

leat tj^ovfa n rotaim, ^yx>| ^«pvKeTa^ 82, 4, sixtus Empfaic. a^T. Math. ix. 127, 

^* *** /x^'^"- '''^- "* ''^"^ •?y°*' ^th the citation from Empedokles :- 

wcnrcp ^^eTot. ircpl ri /xm^Ta t« ical " Tum pater Anchises : • Animaquibus 

Tov? T(L^ovc KoJiLvSovu^vn ' iTcpi & 8ik aiiera laio 

Kol w^Ori arra ^vxwk ficioetj^ <ttavriu(r- Corpora debentor, Leth«i ad fluminis 

uara ota irop^yoKrou at rotavrou Urvyal ^ undam .... 

«M«Xa, ai)i^ KoBapi^K iiro\v6€l<nu, Secoros latlces et longa oblivia po- 

oAAa Tov oparov fAcrcxovorai, mu* . 

6th Kai bpiavrai. The general doctrine, npon which 

Lactantius— in replying to the argu- the Metempsychosis rests, is set forth 

ments of Demokritus, Epikurus, and by Virgil in the fine lines which follow, 

Diktearchus against the immortality 723-761 ; compare Georgic iv. 218. The 

of the soul— reminded them that any souls of men, beasts, burds, and fishes, 

Magu» would produce visible evidence are all of them detached fragments or 

to refute them ; by calling up before portions from the universal soul, mind, 

them the soul of any deceased person or life, eetherial or igneous, which per- 

to give information and predict the vades the whole Kosmos. The soul of 

future — " qui profecto non auderent de each individual thus detached to be 

animamm interitu mago prseseute dis- coijjoined with a distinct body, be- 
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We are tx>ld that one yehement admirer of Flato — the 
Plato's de- Ambiakiot Eleombrotas — ^was so profonndlj affected 
■pg*"***<* and convinced by reading the Phaedon, that he im- 
mohahtjui mediately terminated his existence by leaping &om a 
^ St high wall; though in other respects well satisfied 
gg y^ with life. But the number of persons who derived 
tosubse- from it such settled conviction, was certainly not 
IJU^lJ^' considerable. Neither the doctrine nor the reason- 
Jhjqnes- ingg of Plato were adopted even by the immediate 
mined de- successors in his school : still less b v Aristotle and 
pg^^r^ the Peripatetics — or by the Stoics— or by the Epi- 
TBB»iie»^ kureans. The Epikureans • denied altogether tiie 
survivorship of soul over body : Aristotle gives a definition of 
the soul which involves this same negation, though he admits as 
credible the separate existence of the rational soul, without indi- 
viduality or personality. The Stoics, while affirming the soul to 

comes tainted by such commrniion ; handled in a learned troik m&blished 
after death it is purified by penalties, in 1712 by a Jesait of Tonlonse, 
measored aooording to the greater or BCichel Mooigaes. He shows Qn a^ 
lees taint, and becomes then fit to be position to Dader and others, who in- 
attached to a new body, yet not ontU terpreted the doctrine in a sense merely 
it has drank the water of Lftthd (Plato, spiritual and figurative) that the me- 
PhildbuB, p. SO A ; Tinueus, p. SO BX tonpsychoeis was a literal belief of the 
The statement of Nemesius is re- Platonists down to the time of Ptoklus. 
markable, that all Oreeks who beliered ** Les quatre Platonidenrgui <mt tenu 
the immortality of the soul, belicTed la Transmigration bom^"(t.e. from one 
also in the metempsychosis — Kourg itir human hoaj into another human body) 
o3v ir^urrcv 'EAXifrcv, oi -niv ^rvjch" " n'ont pas Isissd d'admrttre la pluraliM 
i0£yaro9 dro^nr^ificroi, rav fiereroiM- d'animations ou de Ties d'une m£ine 
uArttviv toypuarC^ovcriv (De NaturA Ame : et cela sans figure et sans m^ta- 
Hominis, cap ii. p. 60, ed. 1566). phore. Get article, qui est I'essentiel, 
Plato accepted the ^yptian and n'a jamais trouTtfunseulcontradicteur 
Pythagorean doctrine, ccmtinued in the dans les sectes qui ont cm Tftme im- 
Orphic mysteries (Amob. adv. Oentes, mortelle : ni Porphyre, ni Hi^rode. nl 
ii. 16). making no essential distincti<m Prode, ni Salluste, n'ont jamais touch6 
between the souls of men and those of k ce point que pour I'spprouTer. D'oii 
animals, and recognising redprocal il suit que la rtelitd oe la M^tempnr- 
interchange from the one to the oUier. chose est Indubitable : cTest k dire, qn il 
The Platonists adhered to this doctrine est indubitable que tons lee sectatenrs 
fully, down to the third century A.D.. de Pythagore et de Platon Font son- 
indudiug Plotinus, Numenius, and tenue dans un sens trte ntol quant k la 
others. But Porphyry, followed by ^uralit^ des Ties et d'anunations ** 
Jamblichus, introduced a modification (Tom. L p. 625 : also Tom. iL p. 482). 
of this creed, denying the x>ossibiIity M. Ck>usm and Bf. Barth^emy St. 
d transition of a human soul into Hilaire are of the sameopinion. 
the body of anotiier animal, or of the M. Barthdlemy St. Huaire obeenres, 
soul of any other animal into the body in his Premier M^moire sur le SankhyA, 
of a man,— yet still recognising the p. 416. Paris, 1862. 
transition from one human bcMhr to " voilk dcmc la transmigration dans 
another, and from one animal body to les plus grands dialogues de Platon — 
another. (See Alkinous, Introd. in le Tim^ la Rdpublique, le PhMre, le 
Platon. c. 25.) This subject is well Phedon. On pent en retroaTer la 
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be nuterial u well as the body, conmdered it u a detached frag- 
ment of the all-pervadii^ cosmical or mundane eonl, which was 
re-idworbed after the death of the individual into the great whole 
to which it belonged. None of these philogophets were per- 
suaded hj the atgumenta of Plato. The popular orthodoxy, 
which ho often censures harshly, recc^piised some sort of posthu- 
mous existence as a part of its creed ; and the nninqniring 
multitude contiitned in the teaching and traditiona of their 
youtL But literary and philosophic^ men, who sought to form 
eome opinion for themselvca without altogether rejecting (as the 
Epiknreans rejected) the basis of the current traditiona — were in 
no better condition for deciding the question with the asBiatance 
of Plato, than they would have been without him. While the 
knowledge of the bodily organiam, and of mind or aoiU as em- 
bodied therein, received important additions, from Aristotle 
down to Oalen— no new facta either were known or could be- 
come known, respecting soul Jmt u, conaidered as pre-eiiatent or 
post-ezistent to body. Galen expreaaly records hia dissatiBfactioii 
with Plato on this point, though generally among his warmest 
admirers. Questions of this kind remained always problematical, 
standing themes for rhetoric or dialectic' Every man could do, 

tnw* DHuUtMte duu d'antres dialiuoeg Di. H«iit More, in Mi 'TmiUm on 

molu eoniidii^lH, Is Menon et Is tha IramorCatltTot thaSooli'MgOMat 

PoUttgoi, pu axample. Ia tiaiu- coamdsnbla luigth in defsnce ot tha 

mlnaOon at mCina poiiti'ement pre-aiist«nee ot «uh wnl, >■ a part of 

indiqiito dan* la dixltnie LIvre dea the doctrina. He considen lilmHlf to 

Lfda, Ob Flaton traite >tbc tant de bsie cleulr prored— "TtwC Un pn- 

foTca atde »Iann{U da la proildeaca eiisteDcaoitbeaoiiIiauiaplidODboth 

atdalaluaticedlTinea. Inltaalf the miwtnitlaiua tbatcan ba 

" Bn pr^senu de timolpagm a mBiol&ined, and bas had tha nSiua 

aeriaax, at de tant da peraifltaDca k oF the most renowned phlioaophon vi 

terenlt tat dea opinion! qnl oa TsiiaDt all sees of ib» world ". Of tbata lut- 

paa, Je crole qne toot esprit aatai no menuoned phlloiophan ho ^vei a liet. 

pent qoa putuerI'Mla da U. Cooiln. u foUowa— Mowa, on the antbori^ 

u oat Impoaaiblo qna Piston no » ot the Jewish Cabbala— Zorouter, 

fiaae de reipoalllon de eea opinlona Pytluixnmi, Epichsnnna, Euipedoclea. 

qn'nn pnr badinaga. II las ■ r^peUce, Obis. Euriplde^ Plata, EocLId, Pblla, 

Mai le* modlBer en ilea, an mtUen Viridl, Murcua Cicero. Plotjnos, Jain- 

des diacnaaiaBB lea plni giares rt las bticbua, Pioclos, Boethius, Piellni, 

pins jtendnea. Ajautei qne coa doc- Sfnosius. Origan, Manillns Hcmas, 

trinea tlennent intimAnent a tontsi itc. See oha,ptet9 ili. ajid xlii. pages 

eellsa qnl soni la fond mtnut dn pla- lie, 1I7, Ml oi bisTreatlee. Compan 

taalBae, et qu'allea s'y entrelaeant si eian "'hoi. hs nant in Sbm is nf hd 

AzDJtement. one les en d^taeber, c^eet 1 



rs,^lat 'is. "" 



>indEir. Le systtene 1 SenacA san. E 

comprend pas toat maiabllea snnt qnau 

§miniscence : ot la nnde sit. qo&lis sit. quuido esse incEpiat, 

meuw impllqna ne- qiiamdln alt ; an allnnde allb tisuseitt, 

itence sntirlanre de et domldliam matet. ad sliaa ul- 

malinm fonuaa aliaaque eoqjectiia, an 
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though not with the same exuberant eloquence, what Plato had 
done — and no man could do more. Every man could coin his 
own hopes and fears, his own aesthetical preferences and repug- 
nances, his own ethical aspiration to distribute rewards and 
punishments among the characters around him — into afiEirma- 
tive prophecies respecting an unknowable future, where neither 
verification nor Elenchus were accessible. The state of this 
discussion throughout the Pagan world bears out the following 
remark of Lord Macaulay, with which I conclude the present 
chapter : — 

'* There are branches of knowledge with respect to which the 
law of the human mind is progress. . . . But with theology, 
the case is very different As respects natural religion — ^revela- 
tion being for the present altogether left out of the question — it 
is not easy to see that a philosopher of the present day is more 
favourably situated than Thales or Simonides. ... As to 
the other great question — the question, what becomes of man 
after death-^we do not see that a highly educated European, left 
to his unassisted reason, is more likely to be in the right than a 
Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of the many sciences in 
which we surpass the Blackfoot Indians, throws the smallest 
light on the state of the soul after the animal life is extinct In 
truth, all the philosophers, ancient and modem, who have 
attempted, without the help of revelation, to prove the immor- 
tality of man — from Plato down to Franklin — appear to us to 
have failed deplorably. Then again, all the great enigmas which 
perplex the natural theologian are the same in all ages. The 
ingenuity of a people just emerging from barbarism, is quite 
sufficient to propound them. The genius of Locke or Clarke is 
quite unable to solve them. . . . Natural Theology, then, is 
not a progressive science." ^ 

non axnplins quam semel serviat, et ^ MacatUay, Banke's History of the 

emissns eragetur in toto ; utrum corpus Popes (Crit. and Hist Essays, voL iii. 

sit, an non sit: quid sit factnms, qaum p. 210X Sir Wm. Hamilton observes 

per nos aliquid facere desierit : quo- (Lectures on Logic, Lect 26, p. 55) : 

modo libertate usurus, cum ex n&c " Thus Plato, in Uie Phsedon, aemon- 

exierit caveft : an obliviscatur priorum strates the immortality of the soul from 

et illic nosse incipiat, postquam de its simplicity : in Uie Republic, he de- 

corpore abductusin sublime secessit." monstrates its simplicity from its im- 

Ck>mpare Lucretius, L 113. mortality " 
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